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CITY  OF  BOSTON 


In  School  Committee,  Septemher  13,  1864. 

Messrs.  Upham,  Wright,  King,  Drew  (Ward  9),  llolfe, 
Learnard,  and  Briggs,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  pre- 
pare the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  December  13,  1864. 

Dr.  Upham  submitted  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Committee,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
usual  number  of  copies  be  printed  for  distribution. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,   Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  Special  Committee,  who  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 3,  1864,  respectfully  represent:  — 

That  they  have  endeavored  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Quarterly  lleports  of  the  various  District  Com- 
mittees, of  the  Secretary's  minutes,  and  such  other 
documentary  evidence  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  present  condition,  character, 
and  standing  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  ;  and, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  that  system,  they  have  visited  and  person- 
ally inspected  as  many  schools,  of  all  grades,  as  the 
time  at  their  command  would  permit. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  events,  that  we  find,  in  the  record  of 
the  school  year  which  has  just  closed  —  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  so  many  that  are  past  —  abundant  traces  of  that 
wise  liberality  and  forethought  of  our  fathers,  in  so 
incorporating  the  principle  of  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  people  into  the  very  essence  and  structure  of 
the  State,  that  no  tumults,  nor  convulsions,  nor  shock 
of  war  can  materially  impede  or  disturb  its  healthful 
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progress.  In  no  year,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  generation,  have  so  many  opposing  elements  — 
military,  political,  financial,  foreign,  and  domestic  — 
seemed  to  threaten  the  stability  of  our  most  cher- 
ished institutions ;  in  no  year  has  our  enlightened 
system  of  free  schools,  throughout  this  Commonwealth, 
and  throughout  New  England,  been  more  liberally, 
more  resolutely  upheld  —  with  the  abatement  of  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  faith  —  by  a  people  in  the  very 
throes  of  a  rebellion,  the  most  gigantic  in  its  propor- 
tions, the  most  desperate  in  its  persistency  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 


The  schools  of  all  grades  under  the  care  and  con- 
trol of  the  city,  at  the  present  time,  are  one  Latin 
School  for  boys ;  one  English  High  School  for  boys ; 
one  High  and  Normal  School  for  girls ;  twenty  Gram- 
mar Schools,  seven  being  for  boys,  seven  for  girls,  and 
six  for  boys  and  girls  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty -four 
Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  number  of  children  of  the  school  age, 
reported  by  the  Assessors  as  residing  in 
Boston  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1854,  was  32,764 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils,  be- 
longing to  the  schools  of  all  grades, 
during  the  year  ending  September  3, 
1864,  was 26,961 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  three 

High  Schools  was  ....  725 

The   number  belonging  to    the  Grammar 

Schools  was 13,523 
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The    number    belonging   to    the    Primary 

Schools  was 12,718 

The  whole  average  attendance  of  the  pu- 
pils was         ......  24,617 

The     average     attendance     at    the    High 

Schools  was  .....  691 

The  average  attendance   at  the   Grammar 

Schools  was  .....  12,601 

The    average    attendance    at  the    Primary 

Schools  was  .....  11,325 

The  per  cent,  of  the  whole  attendance  was  91.6 

The  per  cent,  at  the  High  Schools  was        .  94.50 

The  per  cent,  at  the  Grammar  Schools  was  92.80 

The  per  cent,  at  the  Primary  Schools  was  87.50 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  the  correspond- 
ing items  of  the  previous  year,  will  show  an  increase 
of  617  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  of  the 
school  age,  a  decrease  of  90  in  the  average  whole  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  schools,  and  an  increase  of  101  in 
the  average  attendance.  It  will  show  a  decrease  in 
the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  High  Schools  of 
8,  and  in  the  average  attendance  of  5  ;  an  increase  in 
the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  176,  in  the  average  attendance  of  162  ;  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  Primary 
Schools  of  258,  and  in  the  average  attendance  of  87. 

This  army  of  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  children 
is  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  a  corps  of  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  teachers,  of  whom  sixty-three 
are  males,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  are  fe- 
males.    Of  this  number,   five   hundred   and    sixty-five 
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are  employed  in  regular  class  instruction,  and  twenty 
in  the  teaching  of  special  departments. 

The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  past 
year  —  though  not  so  great  as  in  some  former  years  — 
have,  absolutely  speaking,  been  large.  As  has  been 
well  said  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  in  his  recent  In- 
augural Address,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  enlight- 
ened liberality  of  the  community  that  so  large  a  sum 
is  annually  contributed  to  the  support  of  our  system  of 
public  education,  by  our  tax-paying  citizens,  without  a 
murmur  of  complaint.  And  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  the  sum  thus  appropriated,  however  large  it 
may  be,  has  been  expended  judiciously  and  in  the 
direction  intended  —  as  we  sincerely  believe  it  to 
have  been  —  no  one  will  wish  it  were  less.  Certainly 
no  safer  nor  richer  investment  of  capital  could  have 
been  made.  Now,  if  ever,  we  need  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  and  thorough  training  of  the  rising 
generation  in  the  elements  of  sound  learning,  in  les- 
sons of  morality,  of  religion,  of  loyalty  and  love  of 
country,  and  of  liberty. 

We  have  said  that,  taking  them  in  the  abstract,  these 
expenditures  seem  large.  But  taken  in  comparison 
with  the  expenses  of  some  other  branches  of  the  city 
service,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  will  appear 
from  an  examination  of  the  following  statistical  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  sums 
expended  for  schools,  public  institutions,  streets,  and 
police  and  health  departments.  The  school  expenses, 
as  here  given,  include  the  alterations  and  ordinary  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings  during  the  year. 
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The  amount  of  taxes  paid  into  the  City 

Treasury  for  the  last  financial  year, 

including  the  State  tax,  as  appears  by 

the  Auditor's  Report,  was  .  .  g  3,398,397  83 
The  total  expenditures   for   schools  and 

schoolhouses,  including  additions  and 

alterations    and    ordinary    repairs    of 

buildings,  amounted  to  .  .  .  471,281  94 
For   the    three    public    institutions,    the 

Houses  of  Correction  and  of  Industry 

and  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  expenses 

were 140,033  31 

For  repairs  and  improvements  of  streets 

and  bridges 389,508  96 

For  the  Police,  Health,  and  Quarantine 

Departments,  in  the  aggregate    .  .      463,781  61 

In  the  same  time  the  war  expenses  were       775,861  66 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  of  the 
large  item  of  our  school  expenses,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  mention  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  our 
public  statements,  :uid  to  bring  up  so  often  in  various 
ways  before  the  attention  of  the  people,  that,  taking  a 
long  series  of  years  into  account,  the  ratio  of  these  ap- 
propriations has  not  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the 
appropriations  and  expenses  of  some  of  the  other  de- 
partments we  have  named.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  table. 
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Table  sJiowivg  the  ratio  of  the  current  or  ordinary  Expenditures  for 
the  Public  Schools  and  the  Police,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
amount  of  Tax,  {exclusive  of  State  Tax.) 


Years. 

Amount  of  Tax. 

School 
Expenses. 

Eatio. 

Police 
Expenses. 

Ratio. 

1823-4 
1833-4 
1843-4 
1853-4 
18G3-4 

^ 172,423 

320,000 

G85,000 

1,448,000 

2,643,400 

$51,839 
67,173 
135,151 
250,664 
465,411 

.30 
.20 
.20 
.17 
.17 

^8,841 

19,918 

58,377 

133,570 

324,522 

.05 

.06 
.08 
.09 
.12 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  any  assertion  to  the  effect  that 
our  school  expenditures  are  unwarrantably  and  dispro- 
portionately large  is  founded  only  in  the  fancy  of  an 
exuberant  imagination.  The  foregoing  exhibit,  while 
it  is  not  flattering  to  our  pride,  should  prepare  us 
cheerfully  to  receive  any  estimate  of  an  increased  ex- 
penditure for  educational  purposes,  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  the  temporary  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  may  necessitate,  for  a  few  years  to 
come. 


Our  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  is  under  the  general  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
seventy-two  members, —  six  from  each  ward  in  the 
city.  The  Mayor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board.      Each    of    the    High    Schools   is    placed    in 
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charge  of  a  Standing  Committee  of  twelve,  one  from 
each  ward,  —  and  every  Grammar  School,  with  its  ap- 
pertaing  group  of  Primaries,  is  entrusted  to  a  Commit- 
tee in  number  proportional  to  the  school  population 
and  extent  of  the  district.  These  Committees  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  early  in  January  of  each  year, 
and  upon  them  is  imposed  the  duty  of  attending  to  all 
the  educational  wants  of  the  respective  institutions 
under  their  care,  of  visiting  and  examining  the  schools, 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  presenting  quarterly  a  Avritten 
Report,  stating  the  results  of  these  examinations  and 
visits,  to  the  Board. 

From  the  evidences  furnished  in  these  Quarterly 
Reports,  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  from  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  very  many  of  the  schools  in  each 
department,  and  in  different  parts  of  our  municipality, 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  high  character 
and  standing  of  our  educational  institutions  has  been 
fully  maintained.  The  city  is  fortunate  in  having  in 
the  capacity  of  masters  and  sub-masters  of  the  High 
and  Grammar  departments,  a  corps  of  high-toned, 
educated  gentlemen  —  in  the  broadest  and  best,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  —  courteous,  conscientious,  earnest, 
energetic,  having  an  admirable  esprit  du  corps,  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  good  of  their  pupils — devoted,  in  fact, 
almost  to  a  fault,  to  the  great  interests  they  have  in 
charge  ;  for  it  is  a  devotion  that  has  oftentimes  resulted 
in  the  neglect  of  their  own  physical  and  pecuniary 
well-being.  In  this  we  can  find  abundant  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  general  excellence  of  these  departments 
of  our  school  system,  which,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  has  won  for  us  a  good  name  at  home  and  abroad. 
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This  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  system;  and,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  that  is  always  the  best  system  of  public  in- 
struction which  secures  and  retains  the  best  teachers. 
Nor  are  we  likely  to  lose  this  prestige,  so  long  as  the 
standard  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacant  places  is  being  constantly  advanced,  and 
sounder  attainments,  a  broader  scholarship,  and  more 
liberal  accomplishments  are  year  by  year  required  of 
those  who  aspire  to  the  responsible  post  of  instructor 
to  the  children  and  youth  of  our  city. 

The  High  School  Department  of  our  city  is  made 
up  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High,  and  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  Schools. 

The  Latin  School  is  the  oldest  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Boston,  having  been  founded  in  April, 
1635.  It  has  long  held  a  proud  pre-eminence,  not  only 
for  its  admirable  course  of  study  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  but  for  its  excellent  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages,  in  mathematics,  and  the  common 
English  branches.  Its  regular  corps  of  instructors,  as 
at  present  constituted,  consists  of  a  master,  two  sub- 
masters,  and  five  ushers,  all  of  whom  are  college 
graduates.  This  school  has  been  favored  in  having  at 
the  head  of  its  honored  corps  of  teachers,  from  its 
foundation  down  to  the  present  day,  an  almost  un- 
broken succession  of  men  distinguished  for  ability  and 
sound  learning. 

The  object  of  the  Latin  School  was  primarily  to  fit 
our  young  men  for  college.  Its  graduates,  from  the 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  their  preliminary  training, 
rarely  fail  to  take  high  rank  in  whatever  collegiate  in- 
stitution they  may  seek  admission.     To  those,  however. 
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who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a 
collegiate  education,  it  offers,  in  its  thorough  course  of 
collateral  instruction,  a  fair  substitute  for  what  has 
been  termed,  by  courtesy,  a  "  liberal  education."  Not 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  training  of  the  pupils,  in 
the  first  class  of  this  school,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quent public  declamations  and  debates,  which  are  held 
once  in  about  five  weeks  —  on  public  Saturdays,  as 
they  are  called  —  in  the  large  hall,  before  the  class 
and  such  of  their  parents  and  friends  as  may  choose  to 
be  present.  The  participants  in  these  exercises  are 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  prizes  which 
are  so  liberally  held  out  to  the  winners  of  the  first 
honors  in  this  school.  There  is  connected  with  the 
school  a  choice  and  valuable  library,  the  property  of 
the  Latin  School  Association,  containing  many  of  the 
best  editions  of  classical  works  and  books  of  refer- 
ence to  be  found  in  the  country.  This  library  is  free 
of  access  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  rooms 
are  supplied  with  valuable  models  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  the  walls  are  hung  with  classical  maps, 
and  abundantly  adorned  with  photographic  and  stereo- 
scopic views  of  ruins  and  works  of  art,  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  it  appears  that 
ninety-one  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  discharged,  during  the  year.  The  largest 
number  present  at  any  one  time  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven.  Fifty-seven  were  received  from  the  public 
schools,  and  thirty-four  from  private  schools  and  other 
sources.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven.     Facts  will  show  that,  taking 
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into  account  a  long  series  of  years,  more  pupils  have 
been  admitted  from  the  private  than  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  ;  but,  for  a  few  years  past,  this  con- 
dition of  things  has  happily  been  reversed. 

By  the  Regulations,  boys  are  admitted  to  this  school, 
if  properly  fitted,  as  early  as  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
may  continue  for  the  period  of  six  years,  which  com- 
pletes the  regular  term  of  instruction.  We  find,  on 
investigation,  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  re- 
ceived from  the  public  schools,  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  was,  in  the  years  given  below,  as  follows, 
viz :  — 


For  th 


e   school  year  ending  September,   1858,  it  was   12.58 


1859, 

13.25 

18G0, 

12.50 

1861, 

12.02 

1862, 

13.02 

1863, 

12.20 

1864, 

13.00 

These  figures  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  some 
additional  provision  cannot  be  made  in  favor  of  those 
pupils  who  desire,  by  entering  early,  to  gain  time  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Latin  School, 
without  the  necessity  of  completing  the  routine  of 
studies  required  for  graduation  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  English  High  School  is,  like  the  Latin  School, 
intended  exclusively  for  boys,  and  is  designed  to  give 
to  the  pupils,  who  have  honorably  completed  their 
course  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  an  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  fitting  themselves  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life.     The  higher  branches  of  an  English  education, 
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including  book-keeping,  surveying,  navigation,  astro- 
nomical calculations,  political  economy,  and  civil  en- 
gineering, are  taught  in  this  school.  A  good  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages 
can  likewise  he  obtained  from  competent  instructors. 
For  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progressive  growth  of  the  English  High  School, 
and  the  important  position  it  holds  in  our  educational 
system,  we  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  tenth  Semi- 
annual Ileport  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  which  forms  a  part 
of  this  volume.  We  desire  also  to  recall  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  insti- 
tution, to  the  admirable  exposition  of  what  is  actually 
accomplished  in  the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman  of  the  English  High  School 
Committee,  and  printed  with  the  School  Report  of 
last  year ;  which  exposition  was  given,  as  the  Report 
says,  "  first,  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  master  of  the  school 
and  his  associate  teachers,  who,  for  these  many  years, 
have  been  quietly,  with  unwearied  fidelity  and  large 
usefulness,  discharging  their  duties  in  that  institution ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  the  citizens 
of  Boston  generally  to  a  better  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  school,  and  thus  bring 
a  larger  number  of  the  youth  of  our  city  to  the  use 
and  the  improvement  of  its  rich  provisions  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  culture." 

This  school,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  was 
never  in  better  condition,  in  all  respects,  than  at  the 
present  time.  But  although  it  has  registered  on  its 
rolls  more  pupils  during  the  past  year  than  in  most 
previous  years,  its  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  large  as 
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they  ought  to  be,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  documents  above  referred  to,  its  increase  has  failed, 
by  a  wide  interval,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
our  population.  We  join  heartily  in  the  suggestion, 
many  times  thrown  out  by  the  Committee  having  the 
interests  of  this  school  in  special  charge,  as  well  as 
by  the  Superintendent  in  his  Reports,  that  it  should  be 
made  the  duty  of  the  Grammar  Masters  to  fit  and  send 
forward  to  the  English  High  School  as  many  boys  as 
they  can,  consistently  with  the  other  objects  of  their 
schools. 

The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  has  been  in  ex- 
istence only  since  1852.  It  has  for  its  object,  to  give 
to  the  girls,  who  have  been  taught  in  our  Grammar 
Schools,  the  same  advantages  that  are  possessed  by  the 
boys  in  the  English  High  School,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  opportunity  to  such  as  may  desire  it  to 
qualify  themselves  to  become  teachers.  The  progress 
which  has  been  made,  and  the  results  already  obtained 
have  amply  indicated  the  wisdom  and  far-sighted  liber- 
ality of  its  projectors.  Within  the  short  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  its  pupils  have  become  teachers,  of  which 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty  have  received  appoint- 
ments in  our  city  schools.  It  already  numbers  upon 
its  roll  of  active  and  past  members,  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  pupils.  In  this  school,  the  class  and  depart- 
mental systems  of  instruction  are  combined.  Hitherto 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  what  are  commonly 
denominated  the  High  School  branches  of  study,  than 
to  the  strictly  normal  department  of  education,  though 
the  latter  element  of  the  school  has  never  been  wholly 
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lost  sight  of.  "  Not  only  is  there  a  most  thorough  and 
complete  education  here  given,"  says  one  of  the  earlier 
Eeports  upon  this  school,  "  but,  by  the  peculiar  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  use,  the  pupils  are  eminently  fitted 
to  impart  knowledge  to  others.  Believing  that  a  good 
Normal  School,  in  which  assistants  for  the  Grammar 
department  and  instructors  of  the  Primary  Schools 
are  prepared  for  their  several  duties,  must  be  a  High 
School,  the  projectors  of  this  institution  appropriated 
the  greater  part  of  the  course  to  the  higher  branches." 
In  a  later  Report  the  Committee  say,  "  it  has  been  a 
growing  conviction,  however,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  watched  especially  over  the  welfare  of  this 
school,  that  more  time  and  attention  ought  to  be  given 
to  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.'' 

By  the  action  of  the  School  Board  during  the  past 
year,  this  important  desideratum  has  been  in  a  measure 
provided  for.  A  Training  School  has  been  established, 
in  connection  with  and  as  a  special  department  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  a  temporary  apprenticeship  of  the  pu- 
pils of  that  school,  in  the  practical  duties  of  teaching,  in 
the  Primary  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.  The  Training  School  is  at  present  located  in 
one  of  the  Primary  buildings,  in  Somerset  Street.  It  is 
attended  by  about  thirty  pupils,  and  promises  to  be  a 
great  auxiliary  to  our  educational  system.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  comes  up  here,  why  is  not  this  de- 
partment carried  on  in  the  buildings  devoted  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  High  and  Normal  School  in- 
struction. And  the  answer  is  as  readily  given.  It  is 
because   the   accommodations  there  are  inappropriate 
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and  altogether  insufficient  for  the  branches  ah'eady 
taught.  Indeed,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  rooms  devoted  to  this  branch  of  our 
High  School  system  are,  in  very  many  respects,  unfit 
for  the  purpose.  The  building  is  in  a  noisy,  crowded, 
stifled  locality.  The  rooms  are  low,  ill  ventilated,  and 
not  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  premises 
properly  available  for  school  purposes.  The  building 
has  been  extended,  rooms  added,  windows  and  skylights 
multiplied,  and  ventilators  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern appended,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Indeed 
the  only  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  present  structure,  is  its  centrality.  But 
if  our  citizens  desire  to  see  the  interests  of  this  impor- 
tant institution  cherished  and  developed  to  their  legiti- 
mate extent,  it  is  time  a  new  location  was  sought  out 
and  a  building  provided  which  shall  be,  in  all  respects, 
commensurate  with  the  growing  wants  of  the  school. 
For  much  interesting  and  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  the  High  Schools,  we  refer  to  the  subjoined 
Reports  of  their  respective  Committees. 

The  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston  are  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  of  the  ages  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years.  The  historical  and  statistical  statement 
of  this  department  of  our  educational  system,  and  of 
the  individual  schools  of  which  it  is  composed,  was  so 
well  and  so  thoroughly  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  1857,  that  but  little  remains  for  us  other  than  still 
to  point  to  that  document  as  the  fountain  of  informa- 
tion for  all  who  desire  to  investigate  the  origin,  course, 
and  progress  of  this  grade  of  schools.     The  Quarterly 
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Reports  of  the  District  Committees  represent  these 
schools  as  being  in  excellent  condition.  We  have 
less  than  usual  to  record  in  the  way  of  changes  in 
their  outward  condition.  No  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  durin^r  the  year.  A  few  slisjht  modifica- 
tions  of  construction  have  been  effected.  "  The  exhi- 
bition room  of  the  Hancock  School,"  say  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  September  Report,  "  has,  during  the 
summer  vacation,  been  divided  with  permanent  parti- 
tions, giving  two  elegant  apartments,  and  leaving  still 
a  spacious  room  for  singing  and  exhibition  purposes. 
The  master's  class  now  occupies  one  of  these  rooms, 
and  the  third  division  of  the  first  class,  the  other.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairs  a  small  room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  a  library,  and  master's  private  room  ;  this  opens 
into  the  large  room,  and  is  convenient  to  receive  those 
who  have  occasion  to  consult  the  master,  without  dis- 
turbing the  class.  The  desks  of  all  the  rooms  have  been 
turned,  so  that  the  pupils  are  no  longer  obliged  to  face 
the  light.  Some  improvements  have  also  been  made 
in  the  ventilation,  and  in  the  means  of  communication 
from  the  master's  room  to  those  of  the  other  teachers." 
The  petition  for  more  yard  room,  so  much  needed 
around  the  Mayliew  School,  has,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. This  will  alleviate,  in  some  degree,  the  objection- 
able locality  of  that  building.  It  is  evident  that  more 
Grammar  School  accommodations  will  be  required  at 
no  distant  day.  A  branch  school  has  recently  been 
established  in  the  Bowditch  District,  in  the  ward 
room  of  the  Primary  School  building,  on  Harrisorl 
Avenue.      In  the  Chapman  District,  at  East  Boston^ 
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measures  are  already  in  progress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  Grammar  building,  which  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  premises,  at  present  occupied, 
has  made  imperative.  The  Lyman  School  building,  in 
the  same  ward,  has  long  been  complained  of  as  inad- 
equate in  its  accommodations,  being  antiquated  in 
style,  with  no  hall  for  exhibition  purposes,  badly  lo- 
cated with  regard  to  its  proximity  to  other  public 
buildings,  and  with  insufficient  access  to  light  and  air. 
Intimations  are  also  given  that  a  new  structure  will 
presently  be  asked  for  in  the  Wells  School  District. 
This  is  the  oldest  of  the  Grammar  School  structures 
now  in  use.  "  It  was  erected,"  says  the  Heport  of  the 
District  Committee,  "in  1833,  and,  though  considered  as 
a  model  in  its  day,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  school."  Before  long,  too,  we 
must  expect  that  another  building  will  be  demanded 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover  Street,  upon  the  new 
land,  to  make  room  for  the  increase  of  pupils  in  the 
Quincy  and  Brimmer  Districts. 

Insufficient  ventilation  is  complained  of  in  the  Boyls- 
ton  School ;  and  the  same  complaint  might  with  jus- 
tice be  raised  in  respect  to  some  other  of  the  Grammar 
buildings.  The  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  school- 
houses  has,  of  late  years,  received  a  large  share  of  the 
attenti-on  of  the  Board.  It  is  right  that  it  should. 
Nothing  is  so  essential  to  the  intellectual  and  physical 
well  being  of  the  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  who 
are  congregated  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  a  constant 
and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air.  There  is  yet  a  large 
margin  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  in  both  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  School  structures. 
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The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  department,  during  the  past 
year,  are  many  and  important.  The  master  of  the 
Hancock  School,  and  the  usher  of  the  Phillips  School, 
have  been  removed  by  death,  —  both  after  long,  labo- 
rious, faithful,  and  most  successful  service.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  Adams,  and  the  submaster  of  the  Quincy 
Schools  have  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign ; 
they,  too,  were  experienced,  faithful,  devoted  teachers. 
In  the  loss  of  these  gentlemen,  the  city  has  reason  to 
mourn,  as  for  those  who  gave  their  best  efforts,  their 
health,  and  their  lives  in  support  of  her  educational 
interests.  The  submaster  of  the  Chapman  School,  and 
an  usher  in  the  Boylston  School  —  the  latter  from  ill 
health  —  have  also  resigned  during  the  year.  A 
change  has  been  made  in  the  submastership  of  the 
Bigelow  School.  Resignations  have  likewise  occurred 
among  the  head  assistants  and  subordinate  teachers 
of  several  schools.  The  places,  in  all  the  instances 
above  named,  have  been  supplied,  it  is  believed,  by 
able  and  competent  instructors.  A  few  changes  have 
been  made  am.ong  the  text-books,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  substitution  of  Hooker's  in  place  of 
Parker's  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  in  place  of  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  and 
Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic  in  lieu  of  Part  First  of 
Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic. 

Amons:  the  matters  of  ojeneral  interest  which  merit 
our  attention,  we  may  say  that  in  the  Bowditch  School, 
which  is  attended  by  pupils  of  foreign  parentage 
mostly,  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  sewing. 
Says  one  of  their  Quarterly  Reports,  "  The  instruction 
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in  sewing,  given  in  the  Bowditch  School,  is  probably  of 
as  great  practical  value  to  the  pupils  as  anything  else 
taught  there.  Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  would 
receive  it  no  other  way,  and  it  becomes  absolutely  in- 
dispensable that  it  be  given  to  every  individual  child, 
while  in  some  schools  a  little  supervision  by  the  sewing 
teacher  is  all  that  is  required.  It  is  in  the  fourth  class, 
however,  that  our  rapid  growth  is  more  peculiarly  felt. 
It  has  been  found  that,  notwithstanding  our  sewing 
teacher  is  employed  for  the  largest  period  allowed  by 
the  Regulations,  it  has  been  impossible  for  her  to 
give  the  instruction  needed."  Additional  instruction 
in  this  branch  was,  in  accordance  Avith  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee,  allowed  for  this  school.  "  In 
the  Lawrence  School,"  say  the  District  Committee, 
"  the  master  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  punctuality,  having  made  it  in  some  sort  a 
specialty  for  the  last  few  years.  For  the  first  week 
after  special  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  matter, 
the  master  had  collected  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  instances  of  tardiness,  or  a  trifle  more  than 
twenty-six  per  room.  For  the  entire  year  of  1858-59, 
the  average  was  reduced  to  about  six  in  a  room  per 
week.  For  the  year  1859-60,  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction to  three  per  week  for  each  room.  Since  that 
time  the  average  has  been  less  than  two  per  week." 
We  shall  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  such  a 
perfection  of  punctuality  is  desirable,  even  if  it  can  be 
practically  accomplished. 

In  a  few  schools  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  alleged,  has  caused  some  falling  oif  in  the 
attendance.     The  Lyman   District  Committee,  in  their 
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report  in  June  last,  say,  "  the  numbers  in  the  upper 
class  have  somewhat  diminished  since  our  last  E,eport, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  parents  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
induced  to  take  their  boys  from  school  to  supply  the 
great  demand  for  labor  created  by  the  withdrawal  of 
so  many  men  from  their  usual  occupations."  The 
same  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  the  Quarterly  Eeport 
for  September  last,  of  the  first  class  in  the  Boylston 
School,  and,  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent,  in  the 
Quincy  School.  With  these  fevv^  exceptions,  however, 
the  prosperity  of  none  of  the  schools  of  this  depart- 
ment have  been  affected,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

The  Primary  Schools,  in  conformity  with  the  pres- 
ent laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  open  to  all  chil- 
dren living  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  who  are  not 
otherwise  disqualified,  and  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  This  grade  of  schools,  though  here 
mentioned  last  in  order,,  claims  justly  the  first  place  in 
the  public  consideration  and  regard.  This  is  the  base 
of  the  educational  pyramid.  And  it  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact  in  the  history  of  public  education,  that,  in 
Boston,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  was  planned  and  per- 
fected long  before  its  solid  foundations  were  at  all  con- 
sidered or  provided  for.  The  Latin  School  was  found- 
ed, as  w^e  have  seen,  as  early  as  1635.  Following  on 
in  this  reverse  order,  the  first  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
were  instituted  in  1682 ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  —  viz:  in  1818, —  that  our 
system  of  Primary  Schools  was  established.  Hence 
it  may  not  seem   unreasonable  that   these  have  been 
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the  last  to  come  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Hence  the  otherwise  inconsistent  phase  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  —  that,  while   the  High   and  Grammar 
departments  have  for  so  many  years — for  nearly  two 
centuries,  indeed,  —  kept  pace  with,  and  mostly  taken 
the  lead  in,  all  the  improvements  and  facilities  for  in- 
struction, the  Primary  grade  of  schools  have,  till  within 
the  memory  of  very  many  now  upon  the  Board,  been 
hampered  with  inadequate  buildings,  and  more  inade- 
quate   appointments    and   facilities  for   teaching,    and 
carried   on  without  much  unity  of  object  and  result, 
and  with  no  intimate   and  well-considered  connection 
with  the  next   succeeding  grade,  for  which,  theoreti- 
cally, they  were  designed  to  prepare  their  pupils.    Until 
the  end  of  1854,  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston  were 
not  subject  to  the  care  or  supervision  of  the  general 
Board  of  School    Committee,  but  w^ere    entrusted   to 
the  charge  of  a    special   committee,  denominated  the 
Primary  School  Board.     This    consisted  originally  of 
thirty-six   members,  but  was  gradually  increased,  by 
virtue  of  powers  either   delegated  or  assumed,  till  it 
numbered  upwards   of  one    hundred  and  ninety.     In 
1854,  this  Primary  Board  was^  discontinued,  and  its  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  merged  in  those  of  the  Board 
of  School  Committee  as  constituted   and  organized  at 
the  present  time.     From  that  date  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  a   marked   progress  and  improvement  in 
this   department  of  our  system  of  public  instruction. 
For  some  of  the  important  steps  in  this  onward  march, 
we  quote  from  a  recent  Report  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  in 
substance,  as  follows  :  — 

1.     The    schools    have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
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classified.     This  was  the  essential  measure  which  was 
necessary  to  render  all  others  available. 

2.  Teachers  of  higher  qualifications  have  been  in- 
troduced,—  the  teachers  of  this  grade  of  schools  having 
been  put  on  an  equal  footing,  as  to  qualifications  and 
compensation,  with  those  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

3.  The  buildings  have  been  largely  improved  ;  more 
than  one  half,  estimating  them  by  capacity,  have  been 
erected  or  remodelled  within  the  period  in  question,  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  principles  of  school 
architecture. 

4.  All  the  schools  have  been  furnished  with  single 
desks  and  chairs,  instead  of  the  objectionable  arm- 
chairs and  benches,  which,  previous  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  supervision,  were  the  only  means  of  seating  pro- 
vided for  our  Primary  Schools. 

5.  The  schools  have  been  supplied  with  slates  and 
tablets  provided  expressly  for  their  use. 

6.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  physical 
development  of  the  scholars.  Regular  physical  ex- 
ercises have  to  some  extent  been  introduced. 

7.  But  the  greatest  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  spirit 
and  method  of  instruction  and  discipline.  Object-les- 
sons are  making  their  way  into  many  of  the  schools. 
The  children  are  taught  to  regard  the  sense  as  well 
as  the  sound  of  the  words  they  read.  The  black- 
board is  used  to  more  and  better  purpose.  In  our 
best  Primary  Schools  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  are 
taught  to  write  on  their  slates  a  fair  bold  hand.  But 
there  is  no  one  particular,  perhaps,  in  which  there 
has   been  greater   improvement,  than  in  the  mode  of 
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teaching  the  alphabet  and  the  first  steps  of  reading  and 
spelling.  Where  the  schools  have  been  fully  graded 
the  beginners  constitute  a  school  by  themselves,  the 
teacher  having  no  other  class  to  instruct.  The  chil- 
dren are  happy ;  and  the  first  steps  of  their  education 
are  those  which  are  requisite  to  prepare  them  for  what 
is  to  follow.  "  And  as  a  whole,"  continues  the  Super- 
intendent, "  looking  at  the  accommodations,  attendance, 
classification,  sanitary  conditions,  methods  of  teaching, 
in  fact,  all  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  an  effi- 
cient system  of  schools,  there  has  been  evident  and 
encouraging  advancement." 

We  do  not  name  these  improvements  with  the  idea 
that  perfection  has  been  attained.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  aware  that  many  evils  remain  to  be  corrected, 
and  much  in  the  way  of  progress  is  still  possible  to  be 
made.  Some  of  the  reforms  alluded  to  above  have 
been  but  partially  eflfected ;  and  there  are  others  that 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  commenced. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  grade,  as  we  have 
said,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  There  has  been  no 
increase  of  schools  during  the  year.  More  accommo- 
dations, however,  are  now  or  will  soon  be  needed. 
A  new  building  for  Primary  School  purposes,  which 
will  be  in  all  respects  a  model  of  its  kind,  is  already 
complete  and  nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  in  the  Boyl- 
ston  District.*  In  the  Bigelow,  Brimmer,  and  Law- 
rence Districts,  it  is  indicated  in  the  Quarterly  Eeports, 

*  We  have  been  able  in  the  woodcuts  accompanying  this  volume,  to  present 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  first  Primary  Schoolhouse  erected  in  Boston, 
and  still  standing  on  the  Western  Avenue,  and  also  of  the  admirable  structure 
most  recently  built  upon  Fort  Hill. 
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the  want  of  suitable  buildings  for  this  class  of  schools 
is  severely  felt.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  when  wc  bear  in 
mind  the  recent  period,  within  which  the  Primary 
Schools  have  had  any  proper  accommodations  of  their 
own,  —  no  building  having  been  erected  by  the  city  for 
their  special  use  till  1834,  —  that  these  wants  are  so 
widely  spread.  Complaints,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  previously  alluded  to,  are  made,  and 
justly  too,  of  the  inadequate  ventilation  of  many  of  the 
rooms  used  for  Primary  School  purposes.  And  even  in 
those  where  the  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  prop- 
erly applied,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient,  it  is,  in  too  many 
instances,  neglected  by  the  teachers  or  by  those  to 
whom  its  adjustment  has  been  committed.  On  this 
point  our  Eegulations  are  explicit.  Section  18,  of 
chapter  VIII.  says,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  in- 
structors to  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  their  schoolrooms.  A  regular  system 
of  ventilation  shall  be  practised,  as  well  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  by  which  the  air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  effect- 
ually changed  at  each  recess,  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
school  session,  before  the  house  shall  be  closed."  And, 
as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  proper  attention  to  the 
special  mechanism  for  ventilation  is  manifestly  com- 
prised in  the  above  rule.  We  would  respectfully  but 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  several  District  Com- 
mittees, who  have  full  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  to  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  requirement. 

Thirty-two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  in  this  department  during  the  year.  These 
vacancies  have  been  filled  mainly  from  the  graduates 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 
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The  classification  of  these  schools,  which  has  been 
gradually  going  on  for  several  years,  is,  perhaps,  as 
nearly  accomplished  as  present  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  new  and  commodious  structures,  containing  the 
requisite  number  and  proper  arrangement  of  rooms, 
this  plan  of  a  uniform  gradation  of  the  Primary  Schools 
may  be  made  complete.  If,  in  addition,  each  group  of 
classified  schools  should  be  placed  under  the  special 
charge  and  supervision  of  some  directing  head,  we  feel 
confident  that  much  good  would  thereby  be  gained. 
Again,  as  intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of 
classification  and  essential  to  the  successful  workino^  of 
the  plan,  there  exists  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  promo- 
tion of  the  pupils,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  next  high- 
est grade.  And  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  several 
Sub-Committees  to  see  that  this  is  faithfully  done.  In 
this  connection,  likewise,  the  time  within  which  chil- 
dren should  be  admitted  to  the  sixth  class,  after  the 
semi-annual  promotions,  becomes  an  important  ques- 
tion. This  point  is  one  which  has  frequently  been 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board.  AVe  cordially 
concur  in  the  opinion,  so  often  expressed,  that  a  rule 
ought  to  be  adopted,  forbidding,  except  for  good  and 
important  reasons,  any  admissions  to  the  sixth  class, 
after  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  from  the  time  of 
the  usual  promotions. 

The  new  programme,  which  has  recently  been 
adopted,  and  which  specifies  with  much  exactness  the 
studies  of  each  class,  is  found  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  teachers. 

Eminent  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  fre- 
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qiient  meetings  of  Primary  School  teachers  —  Normal 
Institutes  as  they  were  at  first  called  —  for  self-culture 
and  for  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ing a  Primary  School.  These  meetings  w^ere  instituted 
by  Mr.  Philbrick,  soon  after  his  inauguration  into  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  and  have  been  continued  with 
increasing  interest  ever  since. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  among  the  teachers  of 
the  Primary  department,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  steadily 
advancing.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  among  so 
large  a  body  there  were  not  to  be  found  some  instances 
of  incompetency  and  unfitness.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  not  so  readily  as  formerly  passed  over  by  the  District 
Committees  with  a  gentle  rebuke,  followed  straightway 
by  a  nomination  for  reelection  by  the  Board.  This  -is 
as  it  should  be  ;  the  good  of  the  pupils  is  the  question 
of  primary  importance ;  no  educational  maxim  is  now 
more  generally  admitted  than  that  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  teacher,  makes  or  unmakes  the 
school. 

Prominent  among  the  interesting  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  school  year,  was  the  Musical  Festival 
given  by  pupils  from  the  various  schools  in  the  month 
of  June,  in  honor  of  Rear- Admiral  Lessoff"sky  and  the 
officers  of  the  Russian  Fleet, —  and  the  Annual  School 
Festival,  which,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  was 
again  celebrated  in  July,  at  the  Boston  Music-Hail, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  speeches  and 
the  presentation  of  bouquets  to  the  medal  scholars,  as  in 
years  past ;  for  a  detailed  account  of  both  these  occa- 
sions, we  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Music  Committee 
in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
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The  liighest  salaries  paid  by  the  city  for  public  in- 
struction are  those  to  the  masters  of  the  three  High 
Schools,  after  their  fourth  year  of  service,  —  the  lowest 
those  paid  to  the  assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
other  than  head  assistants,  and  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Primary  Schools ;  we  except,  in  this  statement,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  special  branches  of  study.  The 
aggregate  amount  thus  paid  by  the  city  in  the  last 
school  year,  (inclusive  of  the  special  branches,)  was 
$  394,698.51.  This  is  an  increase  of  $  14,066.08  over 
the  amount  so  expended  in  the  previous  year,  and  is 
owing  mainly  to  an  increase  of  the  salaries  generally, 
in  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  by  the  Board  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  to  the  effect  that  all  salaries,  over  ^400, 
and  not  exceeding  $  1,000,  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
15  per  cent,  and  that  all  salaries  of  f  400,  and  under, 
be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  20  per  cent.  This  was 
adopted  as  a  temporary  measure,  having  reference  only 
to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  school  year.  At  the 
usual  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  June,  when  the  salaries 
are  fixed  for  the  followdng  year,  this  temporary  sched- 
ule was  dropped,  and  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  sub- 
masters,  and  ushers,  were  advanced  $  200,  and  of  the 
head  assistants,  assistants,  and  Primary  teachers,  $  100 
above  the  sums  at  which  they  were  placed  in  June, 
1863,  —  the  increase  to  commence  with  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  September  5,  1864.* 

♦Under  this  advance  tlie  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  Public  Schools 
now  stand  as  follows,  viz  :  — 

The  salary  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High,  and  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  is  f  2,G0O  for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an  in- 
crease of  $  100  for  each  additional  year's  service  till  the  salary  amounts  to 
$3,000  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  sub-masters  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and 
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This  action  of  the  Board  was  in  response  to  a  re- 
spectful memorial  and  petition  from  the  teachers  of  our 
schools,  setting  forth  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times 

of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  $  1,800  for  the  first  j'ear,  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amounts  to  2,200. 

The  salary  of  the  ushers  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  of  the 
sub-masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  $  1,400  for  the  first  year,  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amounts  to  §  1,800. 

The  salary  of  the  ushers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  1,000  for  the  first 
year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amounts  to  $  1,200. 

The  salary  of  the  first  head  assistant  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
is  $  700  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the  other  assistants  in  this  School  is 
$  GOO  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  head  assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  COO  per  an- 
num ;  and  the  salary  of  the  other  assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools,  is  $400  for  the  first  year,  with  an  an- 
nual increase  off  50  till  it  amounts  to  $  550  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  music  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  125  per  an- 
num for  each  school.  The  salary  of  the  music  teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools 
is  $  1,200  per  annum. 

The  salaries  of  the  sewing  teachers  are  as  follows, — and  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  devote  to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  the  time  designated  herein  :  — 

The  sewing  teachers  of  the  Adams,  Lyman,  and  Wells  Schools  shall  teach 
ten  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally  receive  $  225  per  annum.  The 
sewing  teachers  of  the  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Bigelow,  and  Chapman 
Schools  shall  teach  twelve  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally  receive  $260 
per  annum.  The  sewing  teachers  of  the  Hancock  and  Everett  Schools  shall 
teach  sixteen  hours  each  week,  and  shall  each  receive  f  300  per  annum.  The 
sewing  teacher  of  the  Winthrop  School  shall  teach  twenty  hours  each  week, 
and  shall  receive  $  400  per  annum.  The  sewing  teacher  of  the  Bowditch 
School  shall  teach  twenty-three  hours  each  week,  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $  450  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  French  in  the  Latin  School  is  $500  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  French  in  the  English  High  School  is  $  700  per 
annum.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  in  tlie  Normal  Department  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  is  ^  800  per  annum  ;  of  the  assistant  teacher  $  400. 
The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  French  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
is  f  500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  German  in  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  is  $  500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  $  800  per  annum.  The  salary  of 
the  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  English  High  School  is  $  500  per  annum.  The 
salary  of  the  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
$  450  per  annum. 
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necessitated  an  increase  of  compensalion  for  tlieir  ser- 
vices, to  enable  them  to  meet  the  largely  increased  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  petition  seemed  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  justly  entitled  to  their  respectful 
consideration  and  regard.  The  question,  indeed,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  is  whether  under  the  circumstances  the 
ratio  of  increase  allowed  is  enough.  It  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  our  municipality  to  pay  liberally  for 
services  well  and  faithfully  rendered.  And  this  is  a 
wise  and  far-sighted  policy.  It  is  economy  in  its  broad- 
est and  fullest  sense.  By  such  course  alone  can  we 
hope  to  maintain,  in  times  like  these,  the  high  standard 
of  character  and  qualifications  throughout  the  devoted 
corps  of  instructors  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
good  city.  And  while  we  do  not  desire  that  this  class 
of  workers  for  the  public  weal  should  be  wholly  re- 
lieved from  the  burdens  imposed  upon  us  all,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  are,  from  the  nature 
of  their  calling,  in  great  measure  shut  out  from  com- 
petition with  others  for  the  more  abundant  prizes  of- 
fered in  such  disturbed  and  abnormal  condition  of  our 
industrial  interests. 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  discussed  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Board,  during  the  year  under  considera- 
tion, was  that  of  the  introduction  of  military  gymnas- 
tics and  drill  into  the  public  schools.  This  subject 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  Edward  Everett,  Charles  G.  Loring, 
James  M.  Beebe,  and  others,  "  citizens  of  Boston,  in- 
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terested  in  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the 
protection  of  property,"  praying  that  instruction  in  mili- 
tary drill  might  be  forthwith  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  for  boys.  A  supplementary  petition  was  at  the 
same  time  presented,  bearing  the  signatures  of  very 
many  citizens  of  almost  every  calling  and  profession, 
asking  for  the  introduction  of  military  drill  and  dis- 
cipline as  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  our  public 
schools,  "  believing  that  the  hygienic  effect  of  a  tho- 
rough military  training  w^ould  prove  it  to  be,  not  only 
the  best  system  of  physical  exercises  for  the  schools, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  inculcate  a  more  manly  spirit  in 
the  boys,  strengthen  and  extend  their  faculties,  invig- 
orate their  intellects,  make  them  more  graceful  and 
gentlemanly  in  their  bearing,  and  render  them  com- 
petent at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  to  enter 
■  the  field  as  privates  or  officers  of  any  regular  military 
organization." 

The  matter  had  previously,  and  at  sundry  times,  been 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  press. 
In  an  article  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  of  July  21, 
of  that  year,  (about  the  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
the  serious  riotous  demonstrations  which  were  so  vig- 
orously and  effectually  taken  in  hand  by  both  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,)  the  reasons  which  essentially 
governed  the  petitioners  before  mentioned  were  set 
forth  substantially  as  follows  :  That  for  the  better 
protection  against  riots  and  seditions  at  home,  or  sud- 
den invasions  from  abroad,  there  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  State  the  skeleton  organization  of  a 
sufficient  military  force,  even  in  times  of  peace,  much 
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more  pending  the  threatening  accidents  of  rebellion 
and  civil  war ;  that,  to  this  end,  elementary  drill  and 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  soldier  in  com- 
pany, battalion,  and  regimental  organization,  must  be 
insisted  upon  in"  all  our  public  schools  and  colleges, 
and  Normal  Schools  for  young  men,  the  State  to  make 
the  giving  of  such  instruction  a  condition  for  bestowing 
its  aid.  In  furtherance  of  such  plan,  it  was  argued 
that  boys,  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  will  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  this  military  drill  as  easily  and  as  read- 
ily as  they  learn  to  swim  or  skate,  —  that  the  elements 
of  tactics  and  drill  thus  acquired  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, but  the  young  men  thus  taught  will  always  be 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  a 
regiment,  battalion,  or  company,  and  be  effective, — 
will  know  enough  to  understand  the  word  of  command, 
to  march  and  perform  the  common  evolutions,  without 
producing  confusion  in  the  ranks,  to  act  as  file  leaders 
or  closers,  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  as  subordinate 
officers  of  regiments,  —  that,  in  fact,  under  such  system 
of  public  instruction,  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as 
an  absolutely  raw  recruit  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  petitions  above  referred  to  were  duly  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  held  on  the  third 
day  of  November,  1863,  and  a  Special  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report.  Of  this  Committee, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  President  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  ex-officio  member  of  the  School  Board,  was 
made  the  chairman.  The  Committee,  in  their  Report 
offered   a  few  weeks    subsequently,  unanimously  fa- 
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vorecl  the  plan,  which  they  urged  both  as  a  means  of 
physical  training  and  ultimately  of  national  defence, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  tried,  at  first  as  an  experi- 
ment, in  the  Latin,  English  High,  Eliot,  and  Dwight 
Schools,  for  one  half  hour  at  a  time,  on  three  days  in 
each  week.  They  also  recommended  that  a  competent 
teacher  be  obtained  to  instruct,  in  such  military  gym- 
nastics and  drill,  some  or  all  of  the  masters  and  ushers 
of  the  schools.  This  Report  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  We  refer  our  readers  to  an- 
other part  of  this  volume  for  the  document  and  its 
recommendations  in  full.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  it 
was,  with  slight  amendments,  adopted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  March  following, 
the  Committee  on  Military  Drill  reported  that,  so  far, 
the  experiments  in  the  four  schools  above  named  had 
proved  satisfactory.  The  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
District  Committee  on  the  Dwight  School,  at  the  same 
time,  made  favorable  mention  of  the  operations  of  the 
plan  and  its  influences  upon  the  ordinary  school  work. 
More  recently,  the  masters  of  the  several  schools,  in 
which  the  experiment  had  been  given  a  trial,  gave  in, 
with  more  or  less  measure  of  approval,  their  adhesion 
to  the  scheme. 

The  term  elementary  military  drills  as  used  in  this 
connection,  we  conceive  to  have  been  happily  chosen. 
By  it  is  indicated  that  preliminary  physical  training 
which  is  practised  in  the  best  European  schools  and 
gymnasiums,  for  months  and  years  before  the  tactics  and 
manual  of  the  soldier  with  his  musket  is  begun.  All 
this  is  preparatory  to  active  military  evolutions.     It  is 
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rather  the  thorough  and  systematic  carrying  out  of  some 
well-considered   plan    of    general    physical    exercises, 
which  may  be  advantageously  commenced  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  carried  thence,  in  regular  gradation, 
up  through  all  the  classes  of  the  Grammar   and  High 
Schools,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  proper  devel- 
oping of  the  whole    physical  frame.     It  is   this  pre- 
liminary training  of  the  body,  systematically  and  per- 
sistently followed  up,  to  which,  no   doubt,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  referred  when  he    said  it  was  Eton  that 
gave  him  Waterloo.     It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  reasonable    amount  of  time    given  regularly  to 
bodily  culture  would  take   from,  or  interfere  with,  the 
ability  of  the  pupils  to  accomplish,  in  the  allotted  time, 
their   proper  quota  of  ordinary  school  work.     On  the 
contrary,  the  mind  is  thus  recreated  with  the  body,  and 
applies  itself  more  vigorously,  as  well  as  more  easily 
and  healthily,  to  its  tasks.     Says  an  eminent  English 
authority,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  elementary 
military  drill  at  the  Windsor  School,  where  the  custom 
was    early  established,  "  It  has    proved    efficacious  in 
producing  orderly  habits,  as  well  as  great  physical  im- 
provement."    The  distinguished  and  Eeverend  Provost 
of  Eton  says,  also,  "  Where   elementary  military  drill 
has  been  established,  it  has  been  found  to  conduce  to 
the  discipline  and  order  of  the  schools,  and  to  maintain 
the    advancement   of   the    scholars,   as   well  as   their 
physical   development  and    improvement."     If  further 
arguments  were  wanted  to  show  the  necessity  of  some 
such  regular  and  systematic  effort  to  give  to  the   rising 
generation  a  proper  form  and  physique,  we  could  cite 
the    melancholy    array    of    physical    disqualifications 
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brought  to  light  so  abundantly  hi  the  recent  national 
drafts.  Our  army  hospitals,  too,  proclaim  loudly  the 
same  mortifying  record  of  disability  from  exhaustion 
and  disease,  in  an  overwhelming  ratio  over  that  result- 
ing from  wounds  and  accidents;  and  this,  too,  in  an 
army  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  its  sanitary 
regulations  and  the  number  and  severity  of  its  con- 
flicts in  battle.  The  fact  is  indeed  undeniable  that 
physical  degeneracy  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
people. 

Upon  general  hygienic  principles,  therefore,  as  well 
as  from  the  knowledge  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
plan  upon  the  other  studies  of  the  pupils,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tested,  —  upon  the  belief  that  too  little  of 
well-directed  and  systematic  physical  discipline  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  great  and  crying  evil  of  our  sys- 
tem of  public  school  instruction  in  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  New  England,  and,  finally,  upon  the 
grounds  of  a  broad  nationality  and  of  patriotism,  we  are 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinions  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  military  drill  and  physical  cul- 
ture, as  above  presented. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Board 
during  the  past  year,  in  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Instructor  in  Music  for  the  Primary  Schools.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  project  new  in  its  character.  The  idea 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  music  ought  to  com- 
mence in  the  primary  grade  of  schools,  and  the  entire 
practicability  of  such  instruction,  even  in  the  lowest 
classes,  has  long  been  entertained  by  a  majority  of  this 
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Board.  It  was  made  the  feature,  indeed,  of  the  earli- 
est attempts  at  the  introduction  of  music  as  a  branch 
of  elementary  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  old  Pri- 
mary School  Board.  As  early  as  1832,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  special  committee  who  had  given  the 
subject  their  careful  consideration,  the  study  of  vocal 
music  was  introduced  into  several  of  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Boston,  as  an  experiment.  Enough  was 
done  to  show  the  entire  feasibility  of  the  measure  and 
its  beneficial  effects  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
the  plan  proposed  was  never  carried  fully  into  effect. 

Upon  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  a  regular  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Music,  as  a  part  of  the  organization 
of  this  Board,  the  Rules  and  Begulations  were,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  that  Committee,  so  amended  as 
to  provide  that  singing  shall  form  part  of  the  opening 
and  closing  exercises  of  every  session  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  such  time  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
music  in  each  school  as  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict may  deem  expedient.  Practically,  however,  very 
little  was  accomplished  in  this  direction,  owing  to  the 
want  of  some  well-concerted  plan  of  action,  which  was 
increased  by  the  lack  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  in 
too  many  instances,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  on 
Avhom  the  responsibility  of  this,  as  of  the  commoner 
branches  of  primary  instruction,  was  made  to  rest. 
The  Music  Committee  became  soon  aware  of  tliis 
practical  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  of  the  need  of  a 
more  thorough  and  efficient  mode  of  primary  teaching 
in  this  branch  of  study.  The  plan  of  employing  a 
special  teacher  of  music  for  the  schools  of  the  Primary 
department  was    early   proposed,    and,  in    subsequent 
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reports,  many  times  urged  upon  tlie  attention  of  this 
Board.     The   Superintendent  of   Schools  warmly  sec- 
onded the  proposition.     -It  was  referred  to  and  indorsed 
in    one  of   the    School   Committee's  Annual  Reports. 
An  objection   still  existed,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
Music   Committee,  to  the   recommendation  of  decisive 
action  upon  the  subject,  till   a  teacher  could  be  found 
in  every  way  competent  to  assume   a  post  of  such  re- 
sponsibility and  importance.     It  is  only  within  the  last 
year  that  this   desideratum,   it  is  believed,  has  been 
obtained.     Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  of  Cincinnati,  a  gentle- 
man of  extensive   acquirements  and  accomplishments, 
and  of  large  experience  in  the  teaching  of  children  in 
this  specialty,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  office 
above  named,  and  has   entered  upon  his  duties  with 
zeal  and  well-directed  effort.    Much  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  for  from  this  beginning, — for  beginning  it  really 
is,  in  the  proper  and  systematic  study  of  so  interest- 
ing a  branch  of  our  educational  system.     And  we  look 
for  its  influence,  in  a  marked  degree,  upon  other  than 
musical  acquirements  merely.     It  will  tend,  as  we  be- 
lieve, more  than  any  one  measure  as  yet  adopted  in  our 
Public  Schools,  to  eradicate  that  soulless  Primary  school 
tone  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  —  to  correct  the 
prevailing  habit  of  inadequate  and  defective  utterance, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  tlie   acquirement  of  that 
MELODY  OF  SPEECH,  tlic  lack  of  wliicli  has  been  justly  re- 
garded as  our  national  characteristic.     The  subject  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  in  this  light,  by  the  gentlemen 
who  prepared  the  Annual  Report  of  the   School  Com- 
mittee  for  1858 ;    and  the  views  there    expressed   so 
fully  coincide  with  our  own,  and  are  so  ably  and  clearly 
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set  forth,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  transferring  the 
passage  to  these  pages,  entire  :  — 

*'  The  child,  before  its  eighth  year,  is  to  master  some  of  its 
most  difficult  tasks  ;  to  make  very  important  acquisitions  ;   and 
to  form    its    most    controlling    habits.     No  acquisition  in   the 
course  of  hfe  is  more  important  or  difficult  than  that  of  the 
alphabet ;    no  habit  so  hard  to  eradicate  as  that  of  a  faulty 
enunciation.     Both  these  branches  of  instruction  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Primary  School.     To    say  nothing    of  the 
multitude  of  things  and  objects,  of  which  the  Creator  designed 
the  young  child  to  make  the  acquaintance  during  the  first  years 
of  life,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  and  of  their  names  is  to  be 
given  here ;  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  must,  in  most  cases,  be 
gained  from  the  judicious  Primary  teacher.     The  brogue  of  the 
Irish  child,    or  the  nasal  intonation  of  the  young  American, 
must  be  corrected  by  her.     It  is  to  her  that  we  must  look  (if  she 
is  to  supply  the  want  of  early  home  training)  for  what  all  classes 
in  America  need  —  educated  speech.     We  do  not  mean  by  this 
the  pronunciation  of  each  separate  word,  as  learned  from  the 
dictionary ;    for  that  is  but  a  part,   and  a  small  part,  of  the 
vocal  culture  of  a  well-educated  or  well-bred  man  or  woman. 
The  words  may  be  given  with  a  painful  distinctness,  sounding 
as  if  they  were  spelt,  and  yet  the-  sentence  may  have  a  most 
harsh  and  uneducated  sound.     What  we  want  is  the  musk  of  the 
phrase;  that  clear,  flowing,  and  decided  sound  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, which  embraces  both  tone  and  accent,  and  which  is  only 
to  be  learned  from  the  precept  and  example  of  an  accomplished 
teacher.     No  civilized  nation,  at  the  present  day,  is  so  deficient 
in  agreeable  and  finished  speech  as  our  own  ;   and,  as  we  are  by 
no  means  a  silent  people,  the  defect  is  extremely  conspicuous. 

"This  is  a  fault  which  we  are  not  likely  to  correct,  if  we 
believe  what  we  so  frequently  hear,  —  that  we  speak  English 
better  than  the  English  themselves.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is 
true.     An    English    miner,   or  <  navvy,'  speaks  incomparably 
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worse  than  any  man  who  is  to  be  found  in  New  England.  He 
does  not,  however,  profess  to  speak  English.  His  corrupt  and 
harsh  dialect,  his  unOTammatical  and  unintelligible  sentences, 
are  those  of  an  illiterate  and  degraded  class.  But  an  educated 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  or  Italian,  who  professes  to 
speak  his  own  language,  speaks  it  with  a  grace,  an  ease,  an 
eloquence,  to  which  most  educated  Americans  make  no  preten- 
sions. The  art  of  speech  and  the  use  of  colloquial  language 
must  be  learned  very  young,  from  hearing  others  speak,  and 
from  speaking  ourselves ;  not  from  spelling  books  or  diction- 
aries. These  last  teach  us  to  write,  not  to  speak.  The  great. 
American  nation  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  (unless, 
as  we  hear,  the  same  is  true  of  Australia,)  who  speak  the 
English  language  through  their  noses,  and  not  through  their 
mouths  ;  and  this  imperfect  utterance  is  as  distinguishable  and 
as  offensive  to  a  well-educated  ear,  as  the  brogue  of  Ireland 
or  the  burr  of  Northumberland.  This  peculiarity  of  speech 
has  sloM'ly  and  insensibly,  but  steadily,  diminished  under  our 
Common  School  system.  We  believe,  toOj  that  it  is  less  per- 
ceptible in  Boston  than  in  most  parts  of  New  England;  and, 
by  proper  attention  in  the  Primary  Schools,  it  may,  at  last,  be 
softened,  till  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  becomes  merely  char- 
acteristic and  not  disagreeable.  We  have  no  desire  to  make 
our  children  imitators  of  the  English,  for  that  would  only  bring 
upon  them  the  fate  of  the  eminent  reviewer,  who  was  said  to 
have  '  lost  the  broad  Scotch  and  gained  the  narrow  English ; ' 
but,  without  either  affectation  or  artifice,  we  may  teach  them  a 
far  more  polished  and  musical  speech  than  has  yet  prevailed, 
and  may  do  away  with  what  is  now  the  just  reproach,  that  we 
speak  and  write  our  mother  tongue  as  if  it  were  a  dead  lan- 
guage." 

As  an  important  step  towards  arriving  at  this  result, 
the  Eeport,  from  which  we  have  so  largely  quoted, 
recommends   the   more    complete   introduction  of  the 
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study  of  music  into  the  Primary  Schools,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  teacher  for  that  purpose.  "  If 
this  teacher,"  it  adds,  "  can  aid  in  giving  the  elementary 
sounds  of  words  and  letters,  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage." 

Such  is  the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  music  master  who  has  just  com- 
menced his  duties  in  the  Primary  department  of  our 
schools.  We  say,  as  far  as  practicable,  for,  while  it  is 
evident  that  the  judicious  and  well-directed  aid,  which 
can  thus  be  given  by  the  special  teacher  in  question 
will  go  far  towards  rectifying  the  evils  we  have  alluded 
to,  it  is  likewise  clear  that  the  requirements  of  strictly 
musical  direction  and  instruction  —  in  the  extensive 
sphere  allotted  to  his  care  — will  tax,  in  large  measure, 
his  time  and  his  strength.  What  remains  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  therefore  —  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  this 
most  important,  though  collateral  benefit,  a  refined 
and  musical  utterance,  in  the  great  multitude  who  are, 
in  other  respects,  educated  with  so  much  carefulness  in 
our  elementary  schools  —  is  a  stricter  attention  to  the 
physical  training  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their  accessories, 
especiaUij ,  which  both  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
development  of  the  musical  voice.  This  preparation, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  must  be  looked  for  in 
some  systematic  plan  of  physical  exercises,  begun  at  an 
early  age,  by  which  the  pupils  are  taught  from  the  first 
to  stand  and  sit  erect,  and  give  freedom  and  full  play 
to  the  organs  of  respiration  and  of  speech.  Such  sys- 
tem should  be  judiciously  but  conscientiously  pursued 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  primary  pupilage,  — 
that  to  a  correct  posture  may  be  added  that  harmonious 
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growth  and  development  of  the  whole  body  which  is 
essential  to  the  healthful  action  of  any  of  its  parts.  If, 
in  connection  with  such  careful  physical  training,  the 
child  be  daily  exercised  in  the  practice  of  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  which  promotes  distinctness  of  articulation, 
and  gain  some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  musical 
tones,  it  will  readily  acquire  a  flexibility  and  facility  of 
utterance,  and  that  nameless  element  in  spoken  lan- 
guage which  makes  the  "  music  of  the  phase  "  —  re- 
fitied  and  educated  speech. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  called,  at  va- 
rious times,  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  fixed 
and  general  rules  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  pupils 
from  school.  The  subject  is  important  from  its  con- 
nection with  attendance  as  an  element  of  our  school 
statistics,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  necessarily  de- 
fective from  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  dis- 
charging pupils.  A  special  committee  reported  upon 
this  subject  in  print  some  two  years  ago,  suggesting  a 
uniform  plan  of  action  in  all  the  schools;  this  sugges- 
tion was  at  the  time  referred  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  by  them  approved 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Board.  No 
definite  action,  however,  had  been 'taken  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  the  close  of  the  past  school  year. 

In  July  last,  a  Special  Committee  w^as  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  establishing  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  Truant  Oj0S.cers  and  the  Board  of  School 
Committee.  So  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  judge,  the 
officers  now  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of  looking 
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after  juvenile  delinquents  of  the  school  age,  are  judi- 
cious, faithful,  and  efficient  in  their  work.  Certainly 
no  class  of  our  city  officials  more  richly  deserve  our 
thanks.  The  good,  which  under  the  existing  truancy 
laws  has  been  thus  quietly  and  unostentatiously  done, 
the  evil  anticipated,  and  the  amount  of  vagrancy  and 
vagabondism,  not  only  checked  but  turned  into  chan- 
nels of  usefulness  and  virtue,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. But  while  the  system  is  thus  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  ask,  that 
the  control  and  responsibility  of  it  should  rest  solely 
with  that  body  which  has  the  surveillance  and  care  of 
the  institution  it  was  designed  to  co-operate  with  and 
protect.  At  least,  it  seems  to  us  proper  that  all  re- 
ports of  their  official  action  should  be  made,  by  the 
Truant  Officers,  to  the  School  Committee  direct,  and 
that  the  manner  of  this  official  action,  so  far  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  schools,  should  be  directed  by  this  Board. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  in  whom  the  authority  is 
now  vested  will  see  to  it  that  such  reasonable  require- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  School  Committee,  is  promptly 
complied  with. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  examination  and 
appointment  of  teachers,  has  been  frequently  discussed 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in  these  Annual  Re- 
ports. Your  Committee  will  go  no  further  than  to 
record  their  firm  opinion  that  some  other  than  the  ex- 
isting cumbrous  plan  of  proceedings,  carried  on  Avith 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  of  patience,  and,  often- 
times, very  inadequate  results,  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Board.     And  for  the  present,  we  see  no  better  way 
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ill  which  these  imperfections  and  difficulties  can  be 
avoided,  than  that  proposed  in  the  careful  and  well- 
considered  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Eules  and 
Regulations,  submitted  in  1863,  viz:  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee,  to  be  styled  "  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Candidates  for  Teachers,"  consisting  of 
twelve  persons,  one  from  each  ward,  of  which  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  for  the  time  being,  shall  ex- 
officio  act  as  Secretary,  —  the  duty  of  which  Board  it 
shall  be,  after  due  notice,  to  examine  at  stated  times  in 
each  year,  all  candidates  who  may  present  themselves 
for  the  various  grades  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  give  certificates  to  such  candidates  as 
they  may  approve,  said  certificates  to  state  the  grade 
of  teacher  for  which  the  person  holding  the  same  is 
qualified,  —  those  holding  such  certificates  to  be  eligible 
by  the  whole  Board,  or  by  any  District  Comrriittee 
for  confirmation  by  the  Board,  to  the  grade  for  which 
the  certificate  designates  them  as  qualified.  In  this 
way,  it  would  seem  that  much  unprofitable  expenditure 
of  time,  both  on  the  part  of  the  District  Committees 
and  of  candidates,  would  be  saved,  a  vast  amount  of 
aimless  labor  concentrated  and  directed  to  its  legiti- 
mate end,  more  uniformity  in  the  examinations  secured, 
a  fairer  and  wider  competition  allowed,  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  justice  awarded  to  meritorious  candidates,  and 
more  reliable  and  satisfactory  results  obtained. 

There  is  another  point,  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  school  system,  to  which  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors and  the  public  generally  is  now  turned  with  anxiety 
and  well-grounded  fear,  and  which   demands  at  our 
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hands  more  than  a  passing  notice :  we  mean  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails,  in  some  of  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  of  straining  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupils 
under  the  "high  pressure  system"  of  study,  as  it  has 
been  termed.  Mr.  Philbrick  has  pointed  out  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  evil  in  one  of  the  excellent  Reports 
appended  to  this  volume,  and  has  boldly  and  emphati- 
cally expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  practice. 

Let  us  define  what  we  mean  by  this  "  high  pressure 
system"  of  instruction.  It  is  not  that  the  course  of 
study  in  our  public  schools  is  altogether  too  extended 
and  too  severe  for  the  average  mental  health  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  pupils ;  for  such,  we  believe,  cannot  in 
justice  be  said  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  as 
has  been  correctly  and  justly  said,  the  provisions 
of  our  school  system  are,  in  the  main,  wise  and  conser- 
vative. They  are  the  growth  of  many  years  :  they  have 
been  framed  with  much  care  and  consideration ;  they 
are  adapted  to  the  mental  wants  and  capacities  of  our 
youth,  and  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  School 
Committee  a  constant  and  watchful  supervision.  Any 
one,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  code  of 
Kules  and  Regulations  by  which  our  school  system  is 
governed,  will  find  therein  abundant  restrictions  for  the 
bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  system,  therefore,  as  the  administration  of  the 
system^  which  is  in  fault.  It  is  what  has  been  described 
as  "  that  goading  and  pressure  which  contemplates  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  possible  acquisition  in  the 
shortest  time."  Nor  does  the  evil  complained  of  per- 
tain to  all  the  schools  of  the  Grammar  and  High  de- 
partments.    The  boys'  schools  are,  very  many  of  them, 
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exempt ;  and  a  portion  only  of  the  girls'  schools  can  he 
fairly  included  vvithin  the  category.  But  the  evil, 
where  it  does  exist,  stands  out  prominently,  and  is 
working  the  most  serious  and  disastrous  results.  It 
has  by  no  means  escaped  the  notice  of  this  Board. 
In  the  previous  Reports  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
subject  has  been  alluded  to  in  deprecatory  terms ;  the 
District  Committees  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
theme  in  their  Quarterly  Reports ;  and  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  the  question  in  the  abstract  and  in  va- 
rious forms  has  been  many  times  discussed,  and  the 
practice  has  always  received,  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  members,  an  unqualified  condemnation. 
Still  the  evil  continues,  and,  in  some  quarters,  seems 
rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise.  How  can  this 
be  accounted  for  1  Is  it  because  the  committees  and 
the  teachers  having  charge  of  such  schools  are  still 
sceptical  as  to  the  hurtful  tendencies  of  the  system? 
Abundant  arguments  might  be  urged,  if  necessary,  in 
proof  of  the  absolutely  injurious  effects  of  all  such 
overstraining  of  the  mental  faculties,  during  the  criti- 
cal period  of  life  which  is  comprised  in  the  pupilage 
of  girls,  especially.  A.  visit  to  the  schoolrooms  through- 
out the  city  will  reveal  at  a  glance,  to  the  practised  eye, 
where  these  palpable  violation^  of  the  laws  of  health 
are  insisted  upon.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  rounded  backs 
and  hollow  chests,  —  in  the  sallow  complexions,  the 
lack-lustre  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  listless  2^ose  of 
the  occupants  of  the  desks.  Nothing  is  more  certain, 
within  the  sphere  of  medical  knowledge  and  observation, 
than  that  a  persistent  and  long-continued  overworking 
of  the  brain  produces  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  all 
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its  train  of  attendant  physical  evils,  as  surely  as  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  nourishment,  or  a  too  long  exposure 
to  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  of  whatever  nature  ; 
and  when  this  straining  of  the  mental  powers  is  ac- 
companied, as  is  too  often  the  case,  with  a  high  tem- 
perature and  an  insufficient  and  vitiated  atmosphere, 
the  degeneration  is  doubly  accelerated.  Nor  is  the 
physical  health  alone  endangered  by  such  excesses. 
Says  Dr.  Ray,  a  most  eminent  authority  in  such 
matters :  "  Among  the  remoter  agencies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mental  disease,  I  doubt  if  any  one,  except 
hereditary  defects,  is  more  common  at  the  present 
time  than  excessive  application  of  the  mind  when 
young.  The  immediate  mischief  may  have  seemed 
slight,  or  have  readily  disappeared  after  a  total  separa- 
tion from  books  and  studies,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a 
change  of  scene,  but  the  brain  is  left  in  a  condition  of 
peculiar  impressibility,  which  renders  it  morbidly  sen- 
sitive to  every  adverse  influence." 

We  might  add  proof  upon  proof  to  the  truth  of  these 
views,  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  hospitals  and 
asylums  all  around  us.  But  it  is  not  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  enlarge  upon  these  facts  and  results, — which 
facts  and  results,  however,  following  upon  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene,  are  as  fixed 
and  inevitable  as  they  are  painful  to  contemplate. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises.  For  what  is  all  this  risk 
of  health  and  happiness  thus  staked  ?  To  secure  a  bril- 
liant examination  and  the  commendation  of  committees, 
and  the  high  rank  and  emoluments  consequent  upon 
the  attainment  of  some  real  or  fancied  standard  of  suc- 
cess !    "  But  few  can  be  aware,"  says  President  Stearns, 
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"  how  prodigious  is  the  pressure  to  which  many  schools 
are  subjected  in  this  particular.  Comparisons,  com- 
petition, reputation,  annually  or  quarterly  meted-out, 
salary,  all  urge  upon  the  teachers  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  and  tbe  necessity  of  the  greatest  and  most  ob- 
vious results.  Hence  comes  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation,  impelling  teachers  without  regard  to  the 
pupil's  health,  without  regard  to  the  nervous  sensitive- 
ness and  over-action  of  some,  or  to  the  unblamable 
because  natural  dulness  of  others,  to  excite  by  ambi- 
tion, to  drive  by  fear,  to  goad  by  humiliating  remark 
till  the  expected  result  is  fully  secured." 

This  is  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  agency  of 
some  of  our  schools  in  the  production  of  the  evils  we 
have  depicted.  We  should  be  wrong  however,  if  even 
in  the  most  aggravated  instances  of  the  goading  and 
stimulating  process  which  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, we  should  impute  the  blame  wholly  to  the 
maladministration  of  the  schools.  Much,  very  much  of 
the  evil  has  its  origin  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils, — 
in  the  ambition  of  parents  that  their  children  should 
at  all  hazards  take  high  rank  in  their  class,  —  and 
the  consequent  encouragement  to  over-application  in 
out  of  school  tasks.  More  than  this,  the  prevailing 
negligence  of  a  proper  home  culture,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance,  that  exists  in  so  many  home  circles, 
as  to  the  observance  of  even  the  most  obvious  of  the 
laws  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene,  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  ruined  health  and  enfeebled  constitu- 
tions all  over  the  land.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to 
sedentary,  in-door  occupations  ;  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  graces  and  accomplishments   of  life,  as  they  are 
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called ;  to  the  excessive  reading,  the  devouring  rather, 
of  sensational  and  unprofitable  books,  by  the  children 
in  the  households  of  the  rich,  —  and,  in  those  of  the 
laboring  classes,  there  is  too  much  confinement  in  close 
rooms,  too  little  regard  to  the  proper  culinary  prepa- 
ration of  food,  —  in  both  too  little  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  pure  air  and  of  sunlight,  and  the  other  num- 
berless but  most  important  hygienic  and  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  home  life.  As  a  general  rule  not  enough 
time  is  given  to  sleep,  not  enough  to  exercise  and  health- 
ful, joyous  recreation  in  the  open  air.  The  condition  of 
the  young  and  growing  child  is  a  forced  and  unnatural 
one ;  it  is  too  much  of  a  hot-house  growth. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  something  in  the  very  nature  and 
composition  of  our  climate,  that  renders  these  habits  of 
the  children  of  the  present  day  more  hazardous  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  mature  man  or  woman  in 
America  than  almost  anywhere  else  upon  the  civilized 
globe.  Says  the  distinguished  authority  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  The  remarkable  nervous  excitability  of  our 
own  people,  as  indicated  by  restlessness,  impulsive-- 
ness,  impetuous  and  boisterous  movement,  is  probably 
due  to  this  cause,  and  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
insanity  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  that  of 
others." 

In  looking,  then,  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion, we  must  obviously  begin  at  home.  And,  so  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned,  we  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  March  Ee- 
port,  that  a  strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  which  embody  the  provisions 
of  our  school  system,  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  would 
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go  far  towards  the  removal  of  tlie  difficulty.  Let  the 
District  Committees,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility, 
see  to  it  then  that  these  requirements  are  faithfully  com- 
plied with.  Let  there  be  no  infringement,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  the  injunction  now  existing  against 
out  of  school  lessons  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  'iliis 
provision,  it  has  been  said,  —  and  from  personal  ob- 
servation we  know  it  to  have  been  truly  said,  —  is 
now  violated  both  directly  and  indirectly.  "  In  some 
schools,"  says  the  Report  above  named,  "  it  is  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  children  to  decide  whether  they 
will  consent  to  get  lessons  out  of  school.  The  pro- 
vision is  violated  indirectly  by  permitting  or  requiring 
pupils  to  come  before  school  hours,  or  remain  after 
school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  lessons. 
The  rule  in  regard  to  recess  is  violated.  Pupils  are 
permitted  or  required  to  study  at  recess,  instead  of  oc- 
cupying the  time  prescribed  in  exercise  and  relaxation 
and  recreation."  Let  this  be  reformed  altogether.  Let 
the  time  appropriated  for  recreation  and  physical  ex- 
ercise be  sacredly  devoted  to  these  specific  objects, — 
not  curtailed  or  hurried  over,  or  taken  from  out  of 
school  hours.  Above  all,  let  the  physical  condition 
and  development  and  sound  health  of  the  pupils  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  credits,  in  determining  the 
merits  of  each  school ;  and  let  those  schools  stand 
confessedly  first  in  estimation  and  in  rank,  which  are 
found  to  have  most  benefited  their  pupils  physically 
and  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually  ;  and,  finally,  let 
such  teachers  as  continue  systematically  to  persist  in 
subjecting  their  schools  to  undue  pressure,  receive 
openly  and  unqualifiedly  the  condemnation  of  this 
Board. 
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Another  subject,  always  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  educational  welfare  of  a  community,  and 
which,  at  the  present  time,  perhaps,  is  receiving  more 
than  its  usual  share  of  attention,  is  that  of  school  dis- 
cipline. In  this  connection  the  question  of  corporal 
punishment  in  our  schools  naturally  comes  up.  In  our 
code  of  Hegulations  it  is  made  the  duty  of  all  instruc- 
tors in  the  public  schools,  "  to  aim  at  such  discipline  in 
their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  judi- 
cious parent  in  his  family,  and  to  avoid  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures."  And  it  is  also  made  the  duty  of 
the  several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  instances  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment,  which  they  shall  submit  to  their  respec- 
tive Committees  at  each  quarterly  examination,  when 
said  record  shall  be  erased.  During  the  past  year  a 
Special  Committee  was  raised  to  inquire  how  far  the 
above  rule  had  been  complied  with,  and  to  what  extent 
corporal  punishment  had  been  carried.  The  Report  of 
that  Committee  does  not  fall  within  the  transactions  of 
the  school  year  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  within  our  scope  to  consider.  As  applicable 
to  this  point,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  as  fully 
expressing  the  views  of  your  Committee,  we  beg  leave 
to  quote  from  the  recent  admirable  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Massachusetts :  — 

*'  There  are  two  extremes,  In  the  management  of  children,  — 
one  in  the  line  of  corporal  punishment,  the  other  in  that  of 
moral  suasion,  —  which  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  An  excess  of 
beating  was  the  special  vice  of  former  ages.  The  strong  reac- 
tion of  public  sentiment  was  sometimes  carried  to  the  injudicious 
extreme  of  totally  discarding  the  ferule  and  the  rod.     Love  is  the 
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power  which  was  thought  to  be  omnipotent  in  control.  In  later 
years,  a  healthful  medium  has  been  more  generally  attained.  But 
either  because  the  tendency  to  the  old  system  of  flogging  has  been 
increasing  or  from  other  reasons,  the  subject  has  come  up  again 
in  some  quarters  for  renewed  discussion.  The  Board  are  not 
of  the  opinion  that  scolding  and  beating  are,  the  most  efficient 
modes  of  government.  Nor  do  they  believe  that  large  num- 
bers of  children  can  be  permanently  controlled  by  any  measure 
of  mere  love  and  tact  which  the  largest-hearted  teacher  may 
possess.  There  is  an  Infinite  Love  ever  yearning  over  man, 
but  its  influence  has  never  yet  of  itself  alone  been  paramount 
over  the  race.  In  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  law,  penalty, 
meets  us  wherever  we  go.  No  wisdom  or  moral  force  in  rulers 
or  administrations,  were  ever  sufficient  of  themselves  to  sustain 
an  orderly  government.  Nations,  States,  armies,  navies  need 
compulsion  as  well  as  advice  and  persuasion.  If  this  be  true  of 
men,  it  is  especially  true  of  children,  who  are  only  men  of 
smaller  growth,  and  more  unformed  and  undisciplined.  If  a 
few  of  them  can  for  a  time  be  managed  by  a  head  full  of  expe- 
dients, and  a  great  heart  of  patience  and  afiection,  and  where 
little  else  beyond  management  is  attempted,  masses  of  them 
together,  if  progress  is  expected,  must  feel  the  presence  of 
authority  and  the  influence  of  fear. 

*'  It  is  moreover  well  for  children  that  they  should  learn  to 
obey  and  submit  themselves,  without  questioning,  to  legitimate 
rule.  But  irritating  remark  and  excess  of  penalty  should  be 
avoided.  The  same  Scriptures  which  say,  '  Children  obey  your 
parents,'  and,  '  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,'  say,  also, 
'  Fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.'  The  counsel 
applies  to  school  teachers.  While  they  insist  on  obedience,  they 
should  make  the  schoolroom  pleasant  and  the  children  happy. 
But  when  teachers  depart  from  these  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice,  when  they  are  suspected  of  severity  and  excess  of 
punishment,  care  should  be  taken  by  parents,  and  especially  by 
committees,  if  they  must  criticise  the  school  management  ad- 
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versely,  that  they  do  not  weaken  the  hands  of  its  authority,  and 
by  license  unconsciously  given,  multiply  occasions  for  penalty. 
The  only  safe  course  is  to  entrust  the  teacher  with  authority 
and  restrain  him  in  the  exercise  of  it.  If  he  abuses  the  trust, 
and  is  incorrigible  when  advised,  let  committees  exercise  the 
power  which  the  Commonwealth  has  given  them  to  dismiss  them 
quietly  and  obtain  a  better." 

An  important  consideration,  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  our  efforts  to  advance  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  our  Public  Schools,  is  that  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  pupils.  "  The  highest  use  of 
all  learning,"  says  President  Hill,  "  is  to  fill  the  pupil 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of 
God,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  more  perfect  consecration  to 
the  service  of  God,  —  finding  the  highest  beauty  in 
virtue,  the  highest  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  and 
of  our  relations  to  Him."  The  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  from  which  we  have  before  quoted,  pursues 
the  same  strain  when  it  says  :  — 

"  There  is  a  higher  education  than  we  have  yet  noticed,  and 
which  cannot  too  often  be  brought  to  view.  Wisdom  is  of 
more  importance  than  knowledge.  Character  is  better  than 
intellect.  It  takes  great  virtues  to  make  truly  great  men.  No 
republic  is  safe  without  moral  excellence  in  its  citizens.  The 
Commonwealth  has  taught  us  in  her  Bill  of  Rights  that  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  a  constant  adherence  to  those  of  piety,  justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  to  main- 
tain a  free  government.  In  the  constitution,  it  is  made  '  the 
duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
Commonwealth,  not  only  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature 
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and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them, 'but  to  countenance 
and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benev- 
olence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among 
the  people. 

"  How  are  public  officials  to  be  qualified  for  their  trusts,  how- 
are  a  people  to  maintain  their  ability  for  free  government,  how 
is  true  greatness  to  be  obtained  in  the  character  of  the  masses, 
unless  the  virtues  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  civil  and  moral 
excellence  are  taught  in  the  schools?  There  is,  then,  an  attain- 
ment for  our  youth  which  is  higher  than  knowledge,  more  im- 
portant than  the  discipline  of  their  intellectual  powers.  But 
there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  case  which  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered, or  moral  teaching  in  the  schools  will  be  a  failure. 

"  These  virtues  of  '  charity,  honesty,  sincerity  ; '  these  prin- 
ciples of  '  piety,  justice,  and  moderation,'  may  be  faithfully 
taught,  and  the  counsels  and  inspirations  of  patriotism  freely 
imparted,  and  the  whole  moral  tone  of  a  school  be  elevated, 
while  this  great  work  shall  furnish  no  exhibition  of  itself  and 
receive  no  commendations.  Progress  in  justice,  in  kindliness, 
in  sincerity,  in  love  of  country,  in  generous  sentiments,  can 
neither  be  possibly  measured  nor  exactly  exhibited.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  time  spent  in  correcting  wrong  habits  and  im- 
parting high  motives  of  action,  the  amount  of  correct  answers, 
at  a  given  examination,  may  be  diminished  instead  of  increased, 
and  a  school  which  has  enjoyed  this  superior  teaching  may  be 
assigned,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  a  lower  rank  than  another  in 
which  all  the  strength  has  been  expended  on  mere  order  and 
recitation." 

Let  the  Committees  in  their  examinations  take  note 
of  these  important  elements  of  a  true  excellence,  and 
in  their  awards  of  approval  and  of  praise  place  such 
attainments  higher  in  the  scale  than  either  physical  or 
intellectual  superiority  merely. 
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Having  thus  discharged  the  duty  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  Board,  your  Committee  feel  that  they  cannot 
more  fitly  close  their  labors  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Superintendent  in  his  fifth  semi-annual  Eeport : 
"  The  past  is  at  least  secure.  We  can  look  back  upon 
the  earlier  and  later  history  of  our  school  system  with 
a  just  pride.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our 
city,  and  it  has  been  cherished  and  enlarged  by  the 
successive  generations  of  their  descendants.  It  has 
grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength.  It  has  been  the  principal  fountain,  humanly 
speaking,  of  our  social  improvement.  And  while  we 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  its  past  history  and  its 
present  prosperity,  it  becomes  us  to  remember  and 
ever  to  keep  in  mind,  that  to  sustain,  preserve,  and 
improve  it,  while  we  enjoy  its  blessings,  is  a  sacred 
duty  which  the  present  generation  owes  to  posterity." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.   BAXTER   UPHAM,   Chairman. 
EDWIN  WEIGHT, 
DEXTER   S.  KING, 
JOSEPH  L.  DREW, 
ENOCH   C.  ROLFE, 
WM.  H.  LEARNARD,Jr. 
EDWIN  BRIGGS. 

Boston,  December  13,  1864. 
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FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  3,  1864. 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 


In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Rules  of 
the  School  Board,  the  Committee  on  the  Latin  School, 
respectfully  present  the  following  Annual  Report,  for 
the  school  year  which  terminated  in  July,  1864. 

During  the  past  year,  all  the  quarterly  examinations 
have  been  made  as  their  time  occurred ;  and  the  various 
exhibitions  and  public  exercises  have  been  attended  by 
the  Committee.  In  making  their  visitations  to  the 
school,  the  rooms  of  the  several  instructors  have  re- 
ceived their  due  attention,  and  the  Committee  have  had 
the  usual  advantages  for  gaining  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  whole  school,  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual parts  under  the  charge  of  the  master,  sub-mas- 
ters, and  ushers.  In  order  to  gain  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  relative  condition  of  each  of  the 
rooms,  all  of  them  have  been  visited,  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, by  the  different  members  of  the  Committee ;  and, 
with  a  further  view  to  obtain  the  proper  information 
relating  to  the  progress  of  the  several  classes,  sub- 
committees have  been  appointed  who  have,  in  rotation, 
given  special  care  to  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  rooms 
under  the  different  instructors.     The  Committee  have, 
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therefore,  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  full 
operation  of  the  system  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the 
school. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Committee 
were  obliged  to  state,  with  deep  regret,  that  they  did 
not  find  all  the  departments  of  the  school  making  as 
good  progress  as  they  could  have  wished,  and  that  some 
of  the  classes  were  more  backward  in  their  studies  than 
they  should  have  been,  the  delinquencies  being  the  ef- 
fects of  causes,  which  the  Committee  were  then  doing 
their  best  to  remove.  They,  however,  considered  it 
their  duty  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  the  master  of  the  school,  in  endeavoring  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  during  the  few  past  years,  had  in 
a  greater  degree,  than  at  any  other  previous  time, -oc- 
curred in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  First 
Classes  of  the  two  last  years,  ending  in  July,  1864,  in 
consequence  of  deficiencies  in  their  early  training,  did 
not  give  to  the  Committee  that  satisfaction  which  other 
former  classes  have  done ;  but  the  Committee  felt  satis- 
fied that  the  change  then  lately  made  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  William  K.  Dimmock,  to  a  sub-mastership 
was  producing  in  a  great  degree  the  needed  improve- 
ment. In  their  anticipations  the  Committee  were  not 
mistaken. 

Although,  with  the  progress  of  most  of  the  pupils 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  Committee  have 
been  well  satisfied,  nevertheless,  they  are  pained  to  be 
compelled  in  truth  to  say,  that  some  have  not  only 
thrown  away  the  great  advantages  offered  them,  but 
have  been  also  instrumental  in  a  great  degree  in  inter- 
rupting the  general  harmony  of  action  which  in  pre- 
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vious  years  has  been  so  marked  and  noted  in  the  Latin 
School.  At  the  last  visitation  to  the  school,  satisfactory 
evidence  was  exhibited  of  the  desired  improvement. 
In  regard  to  the  public  exercises,  the  Committee  can 
say,  that  they  have  been  as  usual  of  a  high  order,  giv- 
ing great  credit  to  the  faithful  instructors,  who  have 
labored  so  faithfully  and  ardently  in  their  avocations. 
The  declamation,  on  the  Public  Saturdays,  has  afforded 
very  much  gratification  to  the  large  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  school  who  have  been  able  to  be  present, 
and  witness  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  this  ac- 
complishment. 

According  to  custom  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  were  examined  in  July,  with  reference  to  the 
awarding  of  the  Franklin  Medals,  and,  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  standing  of  each  of  them  during  the 
past  academic  year,  four  young  gentlemen,  instead  of 
six,  the  number  of  former  years,  were  selected  to  receive 
the  honors  of  the  school,  they  having  exhibited  to  the 
Committee  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  made  the 
proper  degree  of  proficiency  in  their  studies  to  entitle 
them  to  such  a  consideration.  The  names  of  those  who 
obtained  the  Franklin  Medals  in  July,  1861:,  are  — 

William  Davis  Kelly,  aged  18  years. 
Samuel  Somes  Preston,  aged  17  years. 
Charles  Dana  Palmer,  aged  18  years. 
Dennis  William  Mahoney,  aged  17  years. 

Twenty-two  pupils  received  diplomas  of  graduation 
at  the  school  in  July ;  of  whom,  eleven  entered  Har- 
vard College,  one,  Williams  College,  one,  Kenyon  Col- 
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lege,  two,  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester, 
and  one,  the  United  States  Naval  School,  and  five 
entered  upon  other  callings,  while  one  alone  has  prose- 
cuted his  studies  further,  with  a  view  of  entering  col- 
lege a  year  later  than  his  school  classmates. 

The  Lawrence  prizes,  and  those  provided  for  by  the 
Latin  School  Prize  Fund,  were  awarded  in  May,  1864, 
to  several  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  the  school, 
who  by  their  industry,  exemplary  conduct,  and  excel- 
lence had  merited  them.  The  list  of  the  recipients  will 
be  found,  in  connection  with  their  prizes,  in  another 
part  of  this  document.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  the  Latin  School 
is  not  only  to  give  a  good  elementary  education  in  the 
usual  English  studies,  but  also  to  prepare  young  men 
for  college,  by  afi'ording  them  the  best  and  most  thor- 
ough training  in  the  elements  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  By  the  present  rules  of  the  School  Board, 
a  pupil  can  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
the  usual  number  of  years  for  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  school  is  six,  unless  one  or  more  years  can  be 
saved  by  extra  diligence  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the 
course.  When  desirable,  pupils  can  remain  another 
year,  if  necessary,  although  the  regular  course  of  study 
at  the  school  is  completed  in  six  years,  requiring  an 
out  of  school  lesson  to  occupy  the  pupil  from  one  to 
two  hours  a  day.  If  any  parent  should  prefer  that  his 
son  should  not  have  any  out  of  school  lessons  assigned, 
he  can  by  a  written  request,  have  his  wishes  gratified. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  a  boy  who  has  no  out  of 
school  lessons,  cannot  expect  to  be  ready  for  college  as 
soon  as  those  who  devote  the  additional   time.     The 
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following  extract  from  a  circular  prepared  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  school  presents  valuable  facts  relating  to 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  school :  — 

"  The  object  of  tbe  school  is  not  only  to  educate  (in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term)  the  pupils,  and  to  develop  their  faculties,  but 
to  enable  them  to  make  those  acquisitions  which  shall  fully  pre- 
pare them  for  admission  into  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  School  Committee  prescribes  the  age  of 
admission,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  number  of  years  to  be 
employed  in  completing  it. 

*'  The  best  authorities,  both  in  England  and  this  country, 
urge  that  a  boy  should  begin  the  study  of  Latin  at  as  early  an 
age  as  ten  (or  even  earlier)  since  the  memory  is  then  most 
active,  while  the  reasoning  powers  are  not  much  developed. 
That  age  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  the  School  Committee 
for  admission  to  this  school.  When  a  boy  begins  the  study  of 
Latin  at  this  age,  a  course  of  six  years  is  sufficient  to  prepare 
him  for  college  at  sixteen.  But  some  parents  entertain  the 
opinion  that  it  is  best  for  a  boy  to  arrive  at  or  near  that  age,  be- 
fore beginning  the  study  of  Latin.  •  Although  these  boys  can 
never  regain  the  lost  ground,  and  can  never  be  the  Jinished  schol- 
ars they  would  otherwise  have  been  (however  eminent  they 
may  become  in  life)  still,  provision  is  made  for  such  pupils  to 
prepare  themselves  to  enter  college  in  as  short  a  time  as  their 
abilities  and  diligence  will  allow.  Divisions  '  out  of  course ' 
are,  therefore,  formed  of  those  boys  who  are  expected  to  devote 
more  time  out  of  school  to  their  lessons  than  the  boys  in  the 
regular  course.  It  is  plain,  that  if  an  amount  of  work,  for 
which  five  or  six  years  are  allotted,  is  to  be  completed  in  two  or 
three,  the  labor  of  the  teachers  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 
This  labor,  they  are  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  perform,  al- 
though according  to  the  tenure  of  their  offices  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  perform  it,  nor  according  to  the  former  custom  of  the 
school  was  any  provision  made  for  such  divisions. 
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*'  On  entering  Harvard  College,  the  candidates  for  admission 
undergo  fourteen  examinations,  embracing  the  studies  of  the 
school,  from  Modern  Geography  and  Arithmetic  to  Latin  and 
Greek  Poetry  and  Geometry.  A  failure  in  any  one  of  these 
fourteen,  brings  a  *  condition'  and  consequent  mortification. 
A  failure  to  pass  in  several  of  the  requisite  examinations,  brings 
a  '  rejection.'  Of  242  candidates  w^ho  presented  themselves 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  in  1862  and 
1863,  30  were  rejected,  157  were  conditioned,  and  only  55  ad- 
mitted without  conditions.  Of  these  fifty-five,  twenty  were 
from  this  school ;  while  no  candidates  presented  from  this 
school  were  rejected.  It  must  be  apparent  that,  unless  our 
boys  are  willing  to  incur  the  mortification  of  a  rejection  or  of 
a  conditional  admission  to  Harvard  College,  they  must  give 
thorough  attention  to  their  preparatory  course.  It  is,  therefore, 
plain  that  if  each  year,  each  month,  each  day,  does  not  do  its 
specific  work,  the  delinquency  must  be  made  up,  or  the  pupil 
will  fall  short  on  his  examination  at  college.  To  enable  those 
boys  who  have  fallen  behind  their  class,  either  for  good  or  for 
insufficient  cause,  to  regain  their  position,  the  teachers  volun- 
tarily give  them  their  best  energies  out  of  school.  For  this 
service  they  have  never  received  and  never  will  receive  pecu- 
niary compensation,  and  for  it  they  wish  no  reward  but  an 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered.  The  boys  are  therefore 
told,  '  If  your  parents  do  not  wish  to  accept  our  services  in 
enabling  you  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  up  the  lesson  you  failed 
upon  in  the  morning,  bring  a  note  from  them  to  that  eflfect, 
and  then  you  will  simply  have  to  see  that,  you  have  not,  at  the 
close  of  the  month,  fallen  so  far  behind  your  division  as  will 
require  you  to  pass  into  another.'  We  wish  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  a  boy  is  not  called  upon  to  be  at  the  school- 
house  out  of  school  hours  as  a  penalty  for  a  failure  in  reciting 
his  lesson,  but  as  the  recipient  of  voluntary  instruction  from  his 
teacher. 

*'  So,  too,  it  is  entirely  optional  with  the  parent  how  much 
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study  his  son  shall  give  to  his  lessons  out  of  school.  The  classes 
all  have  a  lesson  set  to  prepare  at  home.  If  a  parent  wishes 
a  boj  to  take  his  place  in  a  class,  where  he  can  get  all  the  les- 
sons of  his  class  in  school,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  but  of  course 
he  cannot  expect  that  he  will  be  fitted  for  college  at  the  same 
time  with  those  who  entered  the  school  with  him,  but  who  de- 
vote daily  to  their  studies  an  additional  hour  or  two  out  of 
school. 

"Those  boys  who  enter  the  <  out  of  course'  divisions  are 
not  considered  '  promoted '  because  they  go  faster  than  the 
others  who  entered  the  school  with  them  ;  nor  is  a  boy  consid- 
ered 'degraded'  because  he  goes  into,  or  is  placed  in  a  less 
advanced  division.  The  only  degradation,  that  a  boy  can  really 
experience,  comes  from  himself,  —  from  a  neglect  of  duty. 
There  must  be  differences  of  capacity  and  of  industry,  and  con- 
sequently boys  must  be  placed  in  different  divisions.  But  the 
highest  boy  in  the  First  Class  may  not  be  so  worthy  of  com- 
mendation as  the  lowest  boy  in  the  Sixth  Class.  Honor  lies  in 
the  faithful  performance  of  duty." 

By  this  circular  it  will  be  seen  that  ample  provision 
is  made  at  the  school,  for  those  pupils  whose  parents 
prefer  that  they  should  enter  the  school  after  complet- 
ing the  ordinary  course  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  Such 
boys  are  not  called  upon  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
grammatical  construction  and  the  philology  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  those  are  who  take  the  regular  course.  Al- 
though this  short  course  is  not  advised,  nevertheless 
every  facility  is  given  to  the  pupils  to  pursue  it,  if  par- 
ents express  a  preference  therefor.  A  copy  of  the  circu- 
lar is  sent  to  the  parent  of  every  boy  entering  the  school, 
wdth  a  request  that  a  statement  shall  be  made,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  boy  shall  be  prepared  for  college  in 
less  time  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  of  the 
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School  Committee,  and,  also,  whether  lessons  reqmring 
more  study  out  of  school  than  is  given  by  pupils  in 
the  regular  course,  shall  be  assigned  to  him ;  and,  the 
wishes  of  the  parents  are  complied  with,  as  far  as  the 
co-operation  of  the  pupils  will  admit.  Furthermore, 
at  his  entering  the  school,  each  pupil  receives  a  blank 
for  his  parent  to  sign,  in  case  he  does  not  wish  any  out 
of  school  lessons  assigned  to  him  ;  and,  thereupon,  the 
pupil  is  then  placed  in  such  a  division  as  will  enable 
him  to  prepare  all  his  lessons  during  the  school  hours. 

From  this  it  must  be  evident  to  every  inquirer,  that 
it  is  not  the  object  of  the  school  to  press  boys  into  hard 
study  against  the  inclinations  of  their  parents.  No 
boy  is  made  to  give  more  time  to  learning  than  his 
parent  desires.  But,  if  parents  have  sufficient  pride 
that  their  boys  should  have  a  standing  in  the  high  divi- 
sions, they  must  expect  their  sons  will  have  to  study  ; 
for  the  road  to  Parnassus  is  by  no  means  easy  to  all, 
and  there  may  be  persons  of  brilliant  talents  and  inborn 
docility,  whose  sons  may  be  among  the  less  favored  of 
mankind  in  respect  to  these  gifts.  It  is  not  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  a  dull  scholar  should  be  kept  in  a  high 
division  without  extra  study ;  for  such  a  procedure 
would  necessarily  retard  many  bright  scholars,  to  whom 
learning  comes  almost  by  intuition. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  statistics  of  the  number  of  young  gentlemen 
who  have  been  fitted  at  the  Latin  School  for  college 
during  the  past  forty-nine  years,  taking  for  a  starting- 
point  the  school  year  1814-15,  when  the  school  was 
revived  from  the  effects  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
which  had  then  been  happily  brought  to  a  close.     Dur- 
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ing  this  period  the  masters  of  the  school  have  been,  in 
succession,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Esq.,  Frederic  P.  Lev- 
erett,  Esq.,  Charles  K.  Uillaway,Esq.,Epes  S.  Dixwell, 
Esq.,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Francis  Gardner,  Esq. 
The  whole  number  of  young  men  prepared  for  college 
by  each  of  these  gentlemen,  together  with  the  number 
of  years  of  each  master's  service,  and  his  average  an- 
nual number  of  those  thus  fitted,  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table :  — 


Master. 


No.  of  years. 


Total  No. 
fitted. 


Annual  average 
No.  fitted. 


Gould 

Leverett 

Dillaway 

Dixwell 

Gardner 

Aggregate 


13 

3 

5 

15 

13 


158 

32 

39 

194 

252 


12.15 
10.66 
7.80 
12.93 
19. .38 


49 


675 


13.77 


This  table  gives  only  the  number  of  graduates  of  the 
school  who  have  been  fitted  for  college ;  and,  although 
this  record  is  extremely  honorable  to  the  Latin  School, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  much  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  those  who  have  been  indebted  to  the  school 
for  a  large  part  of  their  preparatory  instruction,  though 
they  have  proceeded  to  college  more  immediately  from 
other  sources.  Nor,  in  this  connection,  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  a  large  number  of  boys  annually  leave 
the  school  for  other  than  university  pursuits,  before 
reaching  the  highest  classes,  because  their  parents 
think  that  they  have  spent  all  the  time  they  can  a^ord 
for  elementary  education. 
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The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  sent  to  college 
from  the  school  is  a  highly  gratifying  proof  of  its  use- 
fulness ;  particularly  so,  when  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  do  business 
in  the  city,  and,  although  once  residents  here,  now 
reside  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns, —  represent- 
ing a  population  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  —  and  who 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  are  debarred  from  so  doing  by  their  non-resi- 
dence. On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  the  laboring 
classes,  who  do  not  wish  to  send  to  the  school,  is 
greater  than  the  whole  population  of  the  city  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  corps  of  instruction  now  consists  in  a  master, 
two  sub-masters,  four  ushers,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
French  language,  the  last  named  being  a  native  of 
France.  One  usher  has  left,  and  a  sub-master  has  been 
appointed  in  his  stead.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
school,  by  action  of  the  School  Board  during  the  past 
year,  has  two  sub-masters  instead  of  one  as  formerly. 
This  change,  recently  made,  has  already  begun  to  show 
beneficial  results,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  the  School  will  be  fully  re- 
alized in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  the  change. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  during  the  past  school 
year  are  as  follows  :  The  number  of  scholars  registered 
during  the  year  was  288.  The  number  of  pupils  ad- 
mitted was  91,  of  whom  57,  with  an  average  age  of  12H 
years,  were  received  from  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
and  34,  whose  ages  averaged  13t  years,  were  from  other 
sources.  The  pupils  received  from  the  Grammar 
Schools   are   thus   arranged  according  to   the   schools 
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from  which  they  were  sent,  being  all  offered,  with  the 
average  age  of  the  boys  from  each  school :  — 


School. 


Bigelow  . . . 
Brimmer  . . . 
Chapman  . . . 

D  wight 

Eliot 

Lawrence .  • . 
Lincoln  . .  • . 
Mayhew . .  • . 

Phillips 

Quincy 

Total 


Number 
Admitted. 


6 

11 

5 

10 
4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
2 


57 


Average  Age, 


13  years  2  months. 


11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 


9 
6 
6 
1 

10 
4 
3 
9 

10 


12 


8.i 


One  hundred  and  four  pupils  were  discharged  during 
the  year.  The  largest  number  of  pupils  present  at  any 
one  time  was  257.  The  largest  average  attendance 
for  any  one  month  (September)  was  254,  and  for  the 
year  2-i7,  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school 
during  the  year  being  268,  an  increase  over  the  num- 
ber of  the  previous  year  of  35. 

The  schoolhouse,  and  the  premises  connected  with 
it,  are  in  good  condition,  the  additional  accommodations 
made  during  the  previous  year  being  sufficient  for  the 
school,  and  relieving  it  from  many  of  the  serious  in- 
conveniences, which  had  operated  for  several  years 
disadvantageously  to   the  management  of  the   school. 
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and  to  its  thorough  supervision  by  the  master.  Now 
there  is  not  only  sufficient  room  for  the  pupils,  but  the 
various  rooms  are  in  a  much  more  healthy  condition  on 
account  of  the  improved  ventilation  over  the  old  rooms, 
which  were  of  necessity  obliged  to  be  used  before  the 
enlargement  of  the  building. 

For  the  Committee, 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF, 

Chairman. 

Boston,  September,  1864, 
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The  Committee  on  the  English  High  School,  respect- 
fully submit  their  Annual  Report.  The  school  has  been 
visited  and  examined  during  the  year  as  required  by 
the  rules  of  the  Board ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  who  has  been  present  on  several  occasions, 
these  examinations  have  borne  convincing  testimony 
to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  school,  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instructions  given,  the  accuracy  of  the 
knowledge  acquired,  the  good  discipline,  and  the  pleas- 
ant and  proper  relations  existing  between  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils,  and  among  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  in  July  was  attended  by  a  large 
audience,  whose  quiet  attitude  as  listeners,  for  more  than 
three  hours,  carried  with  it  a  very  clear  indication  that 
the  exercises  were  not  uninteresting.  The  exercises 
consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  examination  of  the  whole 
graduating  class,  in  the  studies  of  the  year,  and  the 
speaking  of  essays  or  orations  by  a  portion  of  the  class. 

The  examination,  which  occupied  about  three  hours, 
and  comprised  questions  in  Astronomy,  Navigation, 
Surveying,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
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Theology,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the  French 
Language,  etc.,  etc.,  was  pronounced  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  was  present  to  be  "  one 
of  the  most  real,  honest,  home-like  examinations  he  had 
ever  attended.  Evidently  there  had  been  no  special 
"  cramming  "  or  arrangements  to  "show  off."  The  exam- 
ination was  a  real  examination,  perfectly  honest,  and  as 
such  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  and  satisfactory." 
He  expressed  himself  much  delighted  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  given,  and  with  the  general 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  pupils.  The  essays 
were  manly  and  vigorous  in  thought  and  style,  and  well 
delivered.  The  graduating  class  was  much  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year,  and  below  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years.  The  special  demand  for  young  men,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  induced 
many  of  this  class  to  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  the  course,  —  some  to  take  clerkships  in 
stores,  and  several  to  enter  the  army.  But  though  thus 
reduced  in  numbers,  the  class  was  strong  in  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  and  all  its  members  well  fitted  for 
an  honorable  and  useful  career  in  life. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates,  for  admission 
to  the  English  High  School,  was  held  in  conformity  to  the 
regulations,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  succeed- 
ing the  exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  sec- 
ond examination  at  the  opening  of  the  school  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September.  At  the  two  examinations,  the 
whole  number  of  candidates  offered,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one — the  whole  number  admitted,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine, —  of  this,  the  number  admitted  on 
trial  was  twenty-eight, —  of  all  admitted,  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-four  have  joined  the  school.     The  average 
age  of  those  admitted  is  15.38  years,  and  they  came 


from  the  following  schools  :  — 


School. 


Admitted 
clear. 


Admitted 
on  trial. 


Total. 


Adams 

Bigelow 

Brimmer 

Boylston 

Chapman 

Dwiglit 

Eliot 

Lawrence 

Lincoln  

Lyman 

Mayhew 

Phillips 

Quincy 

Latin  School  .  • 
Private  Schools 

Totals  .. 


1 

4 

14 

4 

6 

37 

4 

2 

3 

0 

9 

12 

7 

1 

7 


41 


28 


2 
4 

15 
4 
6 

45 
6 
2 
6 
0 
9 

13 
7 
4 

16 


138 


The  foregoing  table,  shows  that  several  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  sent  a  larger  number,  and  some  of  them  a 
much  larger  number  than  usual,  and  that  the  English 
High  School  has  received  this  year  a  larger  influx  from 
the  Grammar  Schools  than  in  any  one  year  since  its  in- 
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stitution.  The  Committee  regard  this  as  an  interesting 
and  important  fcict,  though  it  is  looked  upon  in  some 
quarters  as  injurious  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  a 
thing  not  to  be  desired. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  our  Public  Schools  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  No  one  of  these  Schools,  and  no  one  of  their 
grades,  Primary,  Grammar,  or  High,  exists  for  itself 
alone.  Each  is  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  that  system,  in  all  our  regulations  for 
its  greater  efficiency,  in  all  our  efforts  for  the  wiser  con- 
duct and  better  execution  of  its  several  parts,  is  to  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole, —  a  unit.  The  aim,  the  purpose 
is  to  give  to  as  many  of  the  children  of  Boston  as  can 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities,  as  much  knowl- 
edge and  as  thorough  an  education  as  the  system  con- 
templates. The  object  is  to  carry  forward  as  many  chil- 
dren as  possible,  through  all  the  grades  of  schools  and 
the  whole  course  of  Public  Instruction.  Each  school, 
therefore,  and  each  grade  of  schools,  is  in  a  condition 
of  prosperity  and  success  just  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in 
this  work,  and  does  its  part  well  and  faithfully  in  thus 
carrying  pupils  forward  through  the  whole  course. 

The  more  children  the  Primary  Schools  carry  through 
their  several  grades,  and  send  at  a  proper  age,  thorough- 
ly prepared,  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  better  the 
condition  of  the  Primary  Schools,  the  more  faithfully 
have  they  done  their  part  of  the  work  in  the  general 
plan.  The  more  pupils  the  Grammar  Schools  carry 
through  their  several  classes,  and  at  the  age  when  they 
may  be  admitted,  send  thoroughly  prepared  to  the  High 
Schools,  the   better   the     condition   of   the    Grammar 
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Schools,  —  the  more  faithfully  and  efficiently  have  they 
fulfilled  their  part  in  the  general  system  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  more  pupils  the  High  Schools  can  re- 
ceive, carry  through  their  course  of  instruction,  and 
send  out  into  the  community,  thoroughly  educated, 
prepared  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens  in  the 
various  callings  which  they  may  pursue,  and  through 
their  measure  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  and  the 
influence  of  their  example  and  character  do  much  to 
elevate  and  improve  manners,  morals,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  social  life  among  us,  the  better  the  condition  of 
the  High  Schools,  the  more  fiiithfully  they  are  doing 
the  work  for  which  they  were  instituted ;  and  the  more 
successfully  all  this  is  done,  in  all  the  schools,  and  thus 
all  work  together  for  a  common  object,  the  more  the 
purpose  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction  is  accom- 
plished. 

All  this  is  so  obvious,  that  your  Committee  would 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  present  it,  were  it  not  that  pupils 
are  often  retained  at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  a  year 
or  more  after  they  are  prepared  to  enter  and  pursue 
with  ease,  and  a  large  intellectual  advancement  to 
themselves,  the  course  of  studies  at  the  English 
High  School ;  and  even  if  not  that,  when,  as  is  the 
case  this  year,  the  influences  of  various  kinds  by 
which  they  are  thus  retained  have  failed  and  a 
much  larger  number  than  usual  have  left  the 
Grammar  Schools,  the  opinion  is  entertained  and 
expressed  in  some  quarters,  that  these  schools  are 
injured  thereby  and  their  prosperity  and  success  dimin- 
ished. But  to  say  or  think  that  one  of  our  Grammar 
Schools  is  injured  because  so  many  have  left  it  to  enter 
the  English  High  School,  is  to  maintain  that  a  school  is 
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injured  because  it  has  done  its  work  well  and  faithfully. 
No  Grammar  School  exists  for  itself;  it  is  part  of  a  great 
system.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  as  many  as  possible 
for  the  English  High  School,  and  the  more  it  sends  to 
this  school,  the  more  opportunity  and  power  it  has  to 
carry  forward  those  who  remain,  and  the  more  room  to 
receive  others,  who,  if  the  system  works  harmoniously 
in  all  its  parts,  ought  to  be  pressing  into  it,  from  the 
Primary  Schools.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
ample :  Take  for  instance  the  Dwight  School,  which 
has  sent  to  the  English  High  School,  this  year,  more 
boys  than  have  ever  been  sent  in 'any  one  year  from  any 
Grammar  School,  and  almost  as  many  as  that  school 
has  sent  during  the  last  ten  years.  Now  these  boys 
were  either  prepared  or  not  prepared,  to  enter  the  Eng- 
lish High  School,  and  pursue  with  advantage  the  course 
of  studies  at  that  school.  If  they  were  prepared,  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  boys,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Dwight  School,  and  for  the  successful  working  of  our 
whole  system  of  Public  Schools,  that  they  should  pass 
on  from  the  Dwight  to  the  High  School.  If  they  were 
not  prepared,  and  were  at  an  age  and  had  been  so  long 
at  the  Dwight  School  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
prepared,  this  fact  would  be  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Dwight  School,  and  an  indication  that  whatever  other 
good  it  may  have  done,  it  had  failed  in  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  its  special  work  as  a  part  of  our  general  system 
of  Public  Instruction.  But  the  boys  from  the  Dwight 
School  were  prepared,  —  the  examination  determines 
that.  Our  examinations  for  admission  are  conducted 
by  printed  questions,  prepared  by  the  teachers  and  ap- 
proved by  the   Committee.     If  a  boy  gets  seventy-five 
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2>er  cent  of  his  answers  correct,  he  is  considered  as  enter- 
ing very  fairly.  If  he  gets  sixti/  per  cent  correct,  he  is 
admitted  commonly,  unless  the  failure  is  in  some  impor- 
tant branch.  If  he  fall  below  fifti)  per  cent  correct,  he 
is  "  conditioned  "  to  await  a  second  examination,  or  ad- 
mitted with  "  on  trial^'  inserted  on  the  certificate  of 
admission ;  it  being  understood  that  the  period  of  trial 
extends  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  to  the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  at 
which  time  he  is  discharged  if  not  found  competent  to 
pursue  successfully  the  course  of  studies  at  the  school. 
The  questions  for  this  year  were  not  any  easier  than 
usual.  A  comparison  of  them  with  the  questions  of 
the  last  ten  years,  shows  that  they  were  above  the 
average  difficulty.  Upon  their  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, 45  boys  from  the  D wight  were  admitted  to  the 
English  High,  —  of  these,  8  were  admitted  on  trial.  Of 
the  37  admitted  unconditioned,  24  had  an  average  each 
of  seventy/  j^er  cent  and  upward  correct,  and  13  an  aver- 
age of  sixtj/  per  cent  and  upward  to  sixty-nine  and  a 
half.  The  highest  of  the  24  had  an  average  of  ninety- 
four  and  a  half,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  37  admit- 
ted was  77tVo  correct.  Your  Committee  consider  that 
this  is  a  very  honorable  record  for  the  Dwight  School, 
more  honorable  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  During  these  years  —  ending  with 
1S63  —  the  Dwight  School  sent  in  all,  only  fifty-one 
boys  to  the  English  High  School,  and  these  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age  that  only  nineteen  of  them  remained  to 
complete  the  course  and  graduate  at  that  school. 

The  population  of  the   Dwight  School   District   is 
largely    composed  of    families    able    and    anxious  to 
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give  their  children  as  thorough  an  education  as  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  afford,  and  yet  in  the  last  ten  years,  only  nine- 
teen boys  have  been  sent  forward  from  the  schools  in  this 
District,  to  receive  such  education,  only  nineteen  have 
had  the  benefit  and  the  preparation  for  success  in  busi- 
ness and  an  honorable  and  useful  position  in  social 
life,  which  the  full  and  thorough  course  of  instruction 
at  the  English  High  School  offers  to  all  who  choose  to 
improve  it.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  some  misman- 
agement, some  bad  working  of  our  system  in  that 
District,  the  correction  of  which  is  manifested  by  the 
honorable  record  of  this  year, —  44  boys  from  Dwight 
District,  admitted  to  the  English  High  School,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  saying  that  there  are  44  places  in 
the  Dwight  School  for  fresh  pupils  to  fill,  for  younger 
boys  to  be  brought  forward  and  fitted  to  pass  on  in  their 
turn,  to  the  English  High  School. 

It  is  believed  that  what  has  now  been  offered  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  idea  entertained  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  Grammar  Schools  are  injured  and 
suffer  loss  when  there  is  a  large  annual  exodus  from 
them  to  the  High  School.  These  schools  are  then  in 
good  condition,  are  doing  faithfully  their  appropriate 
work,  and  have  more  power  and  opportunity  to  do  it. 
AVithout  destroying  but  rather  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  these  schools,  without  making  them  any  more  "  In- 
termediate" schools  than  they  are  at  present,  without 
altering  their  present  course  of  studies,  or  making 
the  position  of  the  masters  or  teachers  in  them  in  any 
way  less  honorable,  or  the  duty  and  office  of  instructing 
in  them  less  pleasant  than  now,  it  is  believed  that  they 
might  be  so  conducted,  and  the  course  of  instruction  in 
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them  so  pursued,  that  each  of  the  boys  Grammar  Schools 
should  annually  send,  and  take  pride  in  sending,  forty  or 
fifty  boys  thoroughly  prepared,  and  not  over  14  years  of 
age,  to  the  English  High  School,  and  thus  that  school 
fulfil  its  design,  and  become  a  noble  institution,  with 
its  four  or  five  hundred  pupils,  sending  forth  every  year 
its  eighty  or  a  hundred  graduates,  young  men,  with 
a  large  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  fitted  not  only  to 
bring  that  "  Knowledge  which  is  power  "into  all  the 
departments  of  business,  but  fitted  also  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  social  and  moral  life  and  manners  among  us, 
and  make  our  city  what  every  city  ought  to  strive  to  be, 
"  a  city  set  on  a  hill." 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee, 
in  all  the  various  departments  into  which  its  work  is 
divided,  to  adopt  such  a  policy  and  pursue  such  a  course 
in  regard  to  the  great  interests  entrusted  to  them,  that 
this  will  be  the  relation  between  the  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  this  the  result  of  their  joint  labors  ? 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP,  Chairman. 

September,  1864. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  respectfully  present  the  following  Report  for 
the  year  ending  in  September,  1864 :  — 

There  are  sixteen  teachers  in  this  school,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  corps  of  instructors  during  the  year  except  the 
resignation,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  of  Prof. 
P.  W.  Gengembre,  the  teacher  of  the  French  language. 
Prof.  E.  Coquard  has  been  appointed  his  successor, 
and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  immediately.  All  the 
teachers  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  Commit- 
tee, and  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  responsible 
positions  with  conscientious  faithfulness.  The  advance 
in  their  salaries,  made  by  vote  of  the  Board  in  June,  is 
not  equal  to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  re- 
muneration is  not  as  large  as  that  given  for  similar 
services  in  private  schools.  It  is  not  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  education  and  knowledge  required, 
and  for  the  time  devoted  to  teaching,  and  to  the  correc- 
tion of  exercises,  and  other  school  duties.  The  addition 
of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  salary  of  each  of 
the  female  teachers  would  be  just  and  proper ;  and  it 
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is  hoped  that  this  subject  may  receive  the   attention 
of  the  School  Committee. 

The  regular  examination  of  graduates  from  the 
Grammar  schools  and  others  seeking  admission  to  this 
school,  was  held  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July.  The 
candidates  were  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  twenty 
printed  questions  in  each  of  the  following  studies : 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History.  They 
were  also  examined  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Spelling,  and  Writing.  Those  who  answered  correctly 
at  least  twelve  of  the  questions  in  Arithmetic  and 
Grammar,  and  ten  of  those  in  Geography  and  History, 
and  whose  entire  mark  was  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent, 
were  admitted.  The  others,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
given  to  them,  were  re-examined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Term  in  September,  in  those  branches  in  which 
they  had  failed  to  reach  the  prescribed  standard,  when 
the  same  percentage  of  correct  answers  was  required 
for  admission.  Several  new  candidates  were  presented 
at  this  time,  making  the  whole  number  examined,  one 
hundred  and  fifty -nine.  One  hundred  and  forty  of 
them  were  admitted.  A  few  young  ladies  who  mani- 
fested good  mental  ability  and  general  scholarship,  but 
were  not  familiar  with  the  elementary  branches,  were 
received  on  probation. 

It  is  thought  that  great  advantages  will  result  from 
adhermg  strictly  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Committee 
excluding  all  whose  correct  answers  do  not  reach,  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  questions.  Those 
who  are  prevented  from  entering  the  school  would  not, 
if  admitted,  be  prepared    to  go   on  with   the  course 
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profitably  to  themselves.  Another  year  in  a  good 
Grammar  school  would  give  them  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline that  will  make  their  studies  here  easier  and 
more  beneficial.  The  Junior  Class  will  not  be  obliged 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  is  now  given,  to  the  review 
of  Grammar  School  studies.  The  pupils  will  advance 
more  rapidly,  and  the  time  gained  may  be  devoted  in 
the  Senior  Year  to  Natural  History  and  Science,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  Very  little  attention  is  now 
bestowed  upon  these  most  important  studies,  merely 
from  the  want  of  opportunity  to  attend  to  them  in  the 
limited  period  of  three  years.  Yet  a  knowledge  of 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  of  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  animals,  and  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  is  essential  to  every  teacher, 
and  useful  to  all  who  are  employed  in  the  duties  of 
home-life,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  know  how  to  ob- 
serve the  world  that  lies  around  them. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the 
past  year  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  largest 
number  present  at  any  one  time  was  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  The  largest  average  attendance  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  in  the  month  of  September ; 
and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  three 
hundred  and  six.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance 
was  more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  not  quite  ninety-six  per  cent,  in  the 
last  six  months.  There  are  now  eighty-one  in  the 
Senior  Class,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  Middle,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  the  Junior  Class. 
To  these  must  be  added  twelve  advanced  Seniors,  and 
twenty-nine  who  form  the  new  class  to  be  placed  under 
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the  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Training  De- 
partment, making  the  whole  number  of  scholars  three 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Among  the  pupils  connected  with  this  school  during 
the  past  year,  there  are  twenty-two  whose  parents  or 
guardians  do  not  reside  in  the  city.  These  young 
ladies,  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  teach- 
ers, and  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the  State  Normal 
Schools  that  they  could  not  conveniently  attend  them, 
have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  insti- 
tution on  the  condition  of  paying  the  average  cost  of 
tuition.  In' a  few  instances  this  payment  has  not  been 
required.  Permission  has  been  given  by  the  School 
Board  to  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  to  expend  all  money  received  for  the  tuition  of 
non-resident  pupils  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
books  of  reference.  The  amount  received,  with  the 
manner  of  its  expenditure,  is  reported  annually  to  the 
School  Committee.  Valuable  additions  have  been 
made  from  this  source  to  the  Library  and  to  the  Chem- 
ical and  Philosophical  apparatus.  The  Committee 
have  been  guided  in  their  action  by  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  the  City  Solicitor. 

No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
study  described  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  It  is  pro- 
posed, during  the  coming  year,  to  give  to  the  scholars 
particular  instruction  in  the  Duntonian  system  of  pen- 
manship, so  as  to  qualify  them  to  teach  writing  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Physical  exercises  will  hereafter  re- 
ceive a  large  share  of  attention,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  healthy  development  and  growth 
of  the  bodily,  as  well  as  of  the  mental  faculties.     The 
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lessons  required  to  be  learned  at  home  do  not  occupy 
more  than  two  hours  daily.  The  session  of  the  school 
begins  at  nine  o'clock,  and  closes  at  one  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  other 
school-days  of  the  week.  Forty  minutes  are  appro- 
priated to  the  recess  and  change  of  classes.  The 
whole  time  given  by  a  scholar  to  study  and  recitation  is 
six  hours  a  day.  This  is  not  too  much  to  require  of 
young  ladies  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  nineteen  ; 
nor  should  we  hear  complaints  of  the  amount  of  study 
required  in  our  public  schools  if  proper  regard  were 
paid  to  the  laws  of  health  in  those  hours  which  are  not 
devoted  to  school  duties. 

The  Committee  have  visited  and  examined  the  classes 
at  different  times  during  the  year,  and  report  a  very 
good  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  branches  assigned  to 
them  severally  for  supervision.  A  large  number  of  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  and  others  interested  in  the 
school,  attended  the  recitations  and  other  exercises  in 
the  last  week  of  the  Term  in  July.  No  rewards, 
medals  or  diplomas  were  given,  and  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  in  scholarship.  The  desire  to  obtain 
a  good  education  and  to  become  qualified  to  teach  well, 
is  found  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  and  stimulus  to  study. 
The  Committee  notice  with  great  satisfaction  the  ad- 
mirable method  and  order  of  the  school,  its  excellent 
discipline,  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  the  quiet 
and  ladylike  deportment  of  the  scholars,  and  the  pleas- 
ant relations  existing  between  them  and  their  teachers. 
They  believe  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  high 
school,  public  or  private,  with  better  instructors  or 
greater  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. 
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The  Normal  Department  has  this  year  received  an 
unusual  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  Les- 
sons in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  have  been 
regularly  given  from  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  the 
present  time,  both  directly  and  incidentally  ;  but  the  need 
of  practical  experience  in  the  actual  government  and 
instruction  of  children  has  long  been  felt.  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  in  his  third  Quarterly  Keport  to  the  Board  in 
1857,  after  speaking  of  the  skill  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  various  branches  are  taught  in  this  school 
which  he  justly  styles  "  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  city,"  alludes  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of  its  graduates 
have  become  teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools.  He 
states  that  it  serves  an  important  purpose  in  fitting  a 
class  of  highly-educated  teachers  for  the  upper  divisions 
and  the  place  of  head  assistant  in  the  Grammar  Schools  ; 
but  he  sees  the  need  of  an  institution  for  the  special 
training  of  teachers  for  Primary  Schools,  and  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  where  the  number  of 
pupils  should  be  quite  limited  and  the  course  of  train- 
ing comparatively  short.  The  Committee  on  this  school, 
in  their  Annual  Report  for  1858,  assent  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  remarks  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
promise  their  cordial  cooperation  in  any  feasible  and 
judicious  plan  for  carrying  his  suggestions  into  effect. 
The  author  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  for  1862,  pro- 
poses such  a  modification  of  the  course  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  constant  instruction  of  one 
class  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  this  class 
to  be  composed  of  graduates  and  of  others  who  have 
pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  for  one  or  two 
years.     These  suggestions  have  received  the  most  care- 
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ful  consideration,  but  until  quite  recently  no  adequate 
remedy  for  the  acknowledged  deficiency  in  experience 
in  teaching  on  the  part  oi  the  pupils  has  been  found  ; 
and  in  the  last  Annual  Eeport  we  find  the  statement 
that  "  very  many  candidates  for  teachers  go  out  from 
the  Boston  Normal  School  without  so  much  as  a  single 
day's  practical  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  and  that 
persons  -inferior  in  every  other  respect,  except  only  ex- 
perience, are  preferred  to  them."  While  the  number 
of  graduates  has  increased,  the  proportion  of  teachers 
to  the  whole  number  in  each  class  has  diminished  from 
year  to  year,  and  vacancies  in  our  city  schools  are  filled 
by  persons  from  other  places.  These  facts  prove  the 
importance  of  adopting  measures  for  giving  to  those 
who,  after  being  educated  at  our  own  Normal  School, 
seem  to  have  the  first  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
District  Committees,  such  professional  training  and 
actual  service  in  schools,  as  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  candidates. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  past  year's  history 
of  this  school,  is  the  distinct  recognition  and  develop- 
ment of  its  Normal  Department.  The  Committee 
brought  this  subject  before  the  Board  at  the  Quarterly 
meeting  in  March,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  an 
order  authorizing  them  to  confer  with  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Regulations,  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  by  which  the  pupils  could  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  teaching.  This  order  was  passed, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  carefully  considered  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  two  Committees,  and  afterwards  reported 
to  the  whole  Board. 

It  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
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department,  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  instructors  for  Primary 
Schools ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  senior  class 
should  each  serve  a  short  apprenticeship  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  masters. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1864,  the  following  orders  were 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  be  authorized  to  employ  a  special 
instructor  in  the  Normal  Department  of  that  school, 
with  a  salary  not  exceeding  $  800  per  annum. 

Ordered,  —  That  those  members  of  the  senior  class 
in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  who  intend  to 
become  teachers,  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  in  the  city  not 
less  than  four  weeks  during  the  year,  in  order  to  observe 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  instruction  and  government  of  schools  by 
acting  as  teachers  themselves,  —  it  being  understood 
that  they  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  and  of  the 
master  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  employed,  and 
that  they  are  to  receive  no  remuneration. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  of  these  orders  the 
Committee  appointed  as  teacher  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, Miss  Jennie  H.  Stickney,  a  young  lady  who  has 
peculiar  qualifications  for  this  office,  and  who  has  been 
educated  at  the  Training  School  in  Oswego,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon.  She  entered  upon  her 
duties  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  has  been  employed 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  maturing  plans  for 
the  new  branch  school  which  is  to  go  into  operation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  this  present 
month  of  September.  The  best  method  of  combining 
the  study  of  theories  of  education  with  their  applica- 
tion has  been  carefully  sought.  There  are  many  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  of  forming  model  schools  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  practice  in 
them.  The  experiment  was  tried  a  few  years  since  in 
the  Mason  Street  Schoolhouse,  and  failed.  It  has 
been  thought  better  to  introduce  the  class  of  young 
ladies,  who  are  to  be  under  Miss  Stickney's  charge,  into 
a  school  already  established.  The  Winthrop  District 
Committee  kindly  offered  the  use  of  the  Primary  School- 
house  in  Harrison  Avenue  with  the  privilege  of  assist- 
ing the  teachers  in  the  schools  in  that  building ;  and 
the  following  note  was  received  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Bowdoin  Committee  :  — 

Boston,  June  18,  1864. 

In  behalf  of  the  Bowdoin  District  Committee  I  hereby 
tender  to  the  Committee  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
the  Primary  Schools  and  building  on  Somerset  Street,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a  Training  Department  of  the  Girls' 
Hio-h  and  Normal  School. 

John  H.  Lamson,  Chairman. 

This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  City  Council,  at  the 
request  of  the  School  Committee,  have  made  the  alter- 
ations required  to  adapt  the  Somerset  Street  School- 
house  to  the  purposes  of  the  new  school,  and  have 
supplied  additional  furniture  and  apparatus  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.     A  large  and  pleasant  room   on  the 
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first  floor  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  class  of  twenty-nine 
young  ladies,  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  In  selecting  them, 
regard  is  had  to  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  qualifi^ 
cations,  to  industry  and  faithfulness,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  those  various  powers  and  accomplishments 
which  belong  to  a  successful  teacher.  They  will  con- 
tinue in  the  school  until  the  first  of  March,  when  they 
wall  be  ready  to  receive  appointments,  and  a  new  class 
will  take  their  place.  Young  ladies  educated  in  other 
schools  may  be  received  as  pupils,  but  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  educated  in  our  own  Normal  School. 
The  studies  to  be  pursued  are  Natural  History,  Mental 
Philosophy,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  the 
various  systems  of  education.  The  school  will  be  in 
session  from  nine  until  two  o'clock.  One  third  of  the 
time  will  be  spent  in  study  ;  one  third  in  recitation  and 
the  discussion  of  principles ;  and  the  remainder  in 
teaching  the  children  of  the  three  Primary  Schools  in 
the  building.  These  schools  contain  the  six  grades  of 
the  Boston  Primary  School  system.  They  will  be  in 
session  from  nine  until  half-past  twelve ;  permission  to 
dispense  with  the  afternoon  session  having  been  given 
by  the  Board.  The  children  will  attend  to  the  studies 
prescribed  in  the  Regulations.  Reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  are  to  be  taught  by  the  best  and  most  gen- 
erally approved  methods,  and  the  children  will  be 
prepared  for  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  same  time 
as  in  other  Primary  Schools. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  introduce  here  those  varied, 
interesting,  and  intellectual  exercises  which  are  com- 
monly, but   not   very   correctly,   embraced   under  the 
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general  term  of  object  lessons.  The  design  of  this 
method  of  instruction  is  to  add  to  the  child's  general 
intelligence,  awaken  his  interest,  make  study  a  pleasure, 
and  give  activity  and  power  to  his  mind.  Lessons 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  and  wants  of  childhood, 
will  be  given  on  animals,  plants,  form,  size,  color,  and 
other  subjects.  Although  these  schools  are  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  great  purpose  of  preparing  the  young 
ladies  for  the  work  of  teaching,  yet  the  Committee  anti- 
cipate that  the  children  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  improvements  that  are  to  be  introduced.  Each  of 
the  pupil-teachers  will  instruct  a  class  of  children  for 
two  weeks,  under  the  constant  oversight  of  an  experi- 
enced instructor.  The  changes  of  teachers  and  of 
exercises  will  help  to  keep  alive  the  attention  and 
interest  of  children  who  are  generally  overcome  by 
weariness  before  the  close  of  a  long  session,  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Reader,  Speller,  and  Arithmetic. 
Persons  experienced  in  education  say  that  if  one  third 
of  the  school  hours,  during  the  early  years  of  a  'child's 
life,  is  devoted  to  these  object  lessons,  the  materials  for 
which  are  gathered  from  the  wide  fields  of  nature  and 
art,  the  remainder  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  thorough 
education  in  the  elementary  branches  which  now  occupy 
the  whole  time  in  school.  The  young  ladies  who  are 
to  hear  the  Primary  School  children  recite,  will  not  be, 
as  some  might  perhaps  suppose,  ignorant  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  placed  here  to  learn  by  trying  experiments 
upon  their  scholars.  They  will  apply  the  principles 
which  they  are  learning,  under  the  watchful  supervision 
of  Miss  Stickney.  Her  constant  presence  and  superin- 
tendence will  secure  uniformity  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. 
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And  the  three  teachers  ah'eady  in  charge  of  the 
schools  will  retain  their  positions,  attend  to  the  moral 
training  of  the  children,  and,  during  a  portion  of  every 
day,  will  exercise  uninterrupted  and  exclusive  control 
over  their  classes.  They  will  continue  to  be  responsible 
to  the  Bowdoin  District  Committee,  who  do  not  relin- 
quish the  care  of  these  schools  when  they  permit  the 
Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  to 
introduce  new  teachers  with  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  forming  plans  for  this  new  department,  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  aided  by  the  valuable  counsels  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  who  said  seven  years 
ago,  in  the  Quarterly  Report  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made :  "  The  need  of  thoroughly-trained  teachers 
to  fill  the  numerous  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  Primary 
Schools  exists.  How  shall  this  need  be  supplied'?  I 
answer   by  the    establishment  of   a   Primary   Normal 

School Perhaps  the  time  has  not  come  to 

establish  one  here  ;  but  that  such  schools  are  destined 
to  constitute  a  part  of  every  complete  system  of  public 
instruction  I  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 
There  may  be  reasons  for  modifying  the  system  now 
adopted,  and  the  Committee  will  be  ready  to  make  im- 
provements, to  correct  any  evils  that  may  be  discovered, 
and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  towards  bringing 
to  perfection  this  most  valuable  and  important  institu- 
tion. They  hope  to  present  to  the  city,  every  year, 
teachers  fitted  for  their  noble  work  by  a  good  High 
School  education,  by  professional  training  and  by  expe- 
rience. 

Besides  the  advantages  to  be  given  to  those  young 
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ladies  who  will  compose  the  class  under  the  tuition  of 
Miss  Stickney,  facilities  for  learning  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  will  be  afforded  to  all  members  of  the 
school  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  In  their  senior 
year  they  will  be  sent  out  to  the  Grammar  Schools, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Masters,  allowed  to 
observe  how  schools  are  taught  and  governed,  and  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  hearing  recitations.  If  found  quali- 
jfied  they  will  occasionally  be  entrusted  with  the  whole 
charge  of  a  class.  The  masters  will  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  are  ready  to  act  as  substitutes 
or  temporary  teachers,  and  who  will  be  candidates  for 
vacancies  that  may  occur. 

An  order  proposed  by  this  Committee,  was  adopted 
by  the  Board  on  the  14th  of  June,  requesting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schoolhouses  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
applying  to  the  City  Council  for  a  new  Schoolhouse. 
That  Committee  has  not  yet  reported.  The  situation 
of  the  present  buildings  on  a  noisy  street,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  not  suitable  for  a 
young  ladies'  school.  The  rooms  are  not  well  ventilated 
nor  properly  warmed.  It  appears  from  the  Auditor's 
report  of  expenditures  for  the  year  1863-4  that  it  cost 
more  to  heat  this  schoolhouse  than  any  other  in  the 
city.  128i  tons  of  coal,  and  12  cords  of  wood  were 
consumed,  costing  §  15394.29;  and  it  often  happens 
that  in  very  cold  weather  it  is  necessary  to  dismiss  a 
portion  of  the  scholars  because  their  rooms  cannot  be 
made  comfortably  warm.  One  room  is  rendered  use- 
less by  the  impossibility  of  heating  it  without  so  viti- 
ating the  air  as  to  make  it  unhealthy.  It  is  highly 
important  to  bring  the  two  departments  under  one  roof, 
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that  both  may  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
master  at  all  times,  that  the  members  of  the  Training 
Class  may  be  present  at  lectures  and  special  exercises 
in  which  they  would  feel  an  interest,  and  that  other 
members  of  the  school  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
instruction  given  by  Miss  Stickney  in  the  great  princi- 
ples of  education. 

There  have  been  meetings  of  the  classes  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  school,  during  the  year,  and  the  annual 
reunion  of  all  the  graduates  was  held  on  the  first  of 
June  in  the  Hall.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  a  more  cheerful  apartment  for  these  very 
delightful  gatherings.  Those  of  the  Committee  who 
were  present  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  intellec- 
tual exercises  of  a  very  high  order.  The  information 
concerning  the  history  of  the  members  of  the  different 
classes,  collected  at  these  meetings  and  obtained  at 
other  times  in  various  ways,  is  preserved  in  the  records 
of  the  school  by  the  head  assistant.  Miss  Caryl,  who 
has  prepared  the  following  statistical  tables,  showing 
the  number  admitted  in  each  year  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  and  from  other  sources,  the  appointments  of 
teachers  in  the  several  districts,  and  the  proportion  of 
graduates  and  of  teachers  to  the  whole  number  of  schol- 
ars. Fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  have  been  admitted  to 
the  school  since  its  foundation  in  1852.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  have  completed  the  course.  The  others 
have  left,  either  to  accept  appointments  as  teachers,  or 
from  want  of  ability  to  keep  pace  with  their  fellow- 
students,  or  for  other  reasons.  Three  hundred  and 
eighteen  have  engaged  in  teaching,  but  several  of  these 
have  been  promoted  or  transferred  from  one  position  to 
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another,  and  there  have  been  four  hundred  and  four 
appointments  of  teachers  who  have  been  educated  in 
this  school,  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
For  the  Committee, 

HENRY  BURROUGHS,  Jr. 

Chairman. 
Boston,  September,  1864. 
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Numler  admitted  to  the  Girls^  High  and  Normal  School  from  different 
schools  in  each  year,  from  September ,  1852,  to  Septemher,  1864, 
inclusive. 
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Dwight 

9. 

1 

4 

6 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

49 

Everett 

13 

9 

20 

16 

58 

Franklin 

8 

4 

7 

9 

5 

1^ 

10 

90 

13 

14 

13 

17 

1? 

144 

Hancock 

4 

5 

2 

6 

13 

9 

8 

13 

12 

8 

16 

9 

10 

115 

North  Johnson.... 

6 

6 

C 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

17 

South  Johnson.... 

.. 

5 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

5 

Lawrence 

.. 

5 

1 

1 

5 

4 

7 

3 

6 

4 

36 

Lincoln  

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

36 

4 

11 

5 

10 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

55 

3 
3 
13 

g 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 
3 

14 

18 

6 
11 

6 
14 

7 
10 

16 
14 

8 
21 

12 
2^ 

7 
24 

8 

17 

.. 

6 
14 

9 

Otis 

3 

Wells 

113 

180 

Other  sources 

21 

12 

15 

22 

12 

13 

13 

21 

14 

27 

31 

35 

38 

274 

Total 

104 

88 

73 

105 

92 

89 

95 

144 

119 

155 

157 

155 

140 

1516 

96 
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Appointments  of  Teachers  from  the  Girls^  High  and  Normal  School, 
in  each  School  District,  from  1852,  to  September  1,  1864. 


Names  of  Schools, 

Girls'  High  and  Normal. . 

Adams 

Bigelow 

Bow^ditch 

Bowdoin 

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight  and  Everett 

Eliot 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Hawes 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Mayhew 

Pliillips 

Quincy 

Wells 

Winthrop 

Total 


Hio-h. 


13 


13 


Grammar.       Primary, 


2 

5 

11 

4 

14 

5 

12 

25 

10 

13 

8 

1 

6 

2 

3 
9 

8 

4 

17 


159 


1 
2 

11 
5 

11 
5 
8 
2 
3 

11 
9 
6 
3 
1 


11 


108 


Total. 


13 

3. 
13 
12 

6 
25 
10 
23 
30 
18 
15 
11 

1 
17 
11 

6 

6 

10 
16 

6 
28 


280 
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Appointments  of  Teachers  and  Siihstitutes  from  the  Girls'  High  and 
formal  School,  in  each  year,  for  the  several  grades  of  schools. 


Year. 

Primary. 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total  in 

City 
Schools. 

Other 
Schools. 

Total. 

Substi- 
tutes. 

1852-53.... 

1 

1 

2 

.. 

2 

3 

1853-54.... 

1 

5 

•• 

6 

4 

10 

11 

1854-55 

2 

5 

•• 

7 

6 

13 

17 

1855-56 

8 

11 

3 

22 

11 

33 

10 

1856-57.... 

8 

13 

2 

23 

18 

41 

16 

1857-58.... 

13 

12 

•• 

25 

21 

46 

58 

1858-59 

11 

21 

1 

33 

11 

44 

62 

1859-60.... 

9 

15 

3 

27 

16 

43 

81 

1860-61.... 

20 

32 

1 

53 

13 

&Q 

76 

1861-62.... 

17 

20 

•• 

37 

9 

46 

124 

1862-63 . 

11 

18 

2 

31 

9 

40 

123 

1863-64.... 

7 

6 

1 

14 

6 

20 

46 

Total .... 

108 

159 

13 

280 

124 

404 

627 

98 
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The  numher  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  in  each 
year  since  1852,  and  the  number  of  Graduates,  and  of  those  who 
became  Teachers  in  each  class. 


Admitted. 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859   

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Sept.  1864 

Total 


104 

88 

73 

105 

92 

89 

95 

144 

119 

155 

157 

155 

140 


1,516 


Graduated. 


28 
23 
23 
25 
31 
28 
38 
57 
45 
58 


356 


Became 
Teachers, 


49 
39 
30 
47 
40 
34 
36 
23 
10 


318 


REPORTS 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  3,  1864. 


EIGHTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  Twentieth  Report,  the  eighth  of  the  semi- 
annual series. 

During  the  last  half-year  much  of  my  time  has  been 
occupied  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the  different  grades, 
nearly  every  school  having  been  visited  once  at  least, 
and  many  of  them  seVeral  times.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  w^e  have  in  the  public  service  nearly  six 
hundred  teachers,  occupying  as  many  separate  rooms, 
it  is  evident  that  a  single  circuit  of  visits  must  require 
the  labor  of  many  days.  These  visits  have  been  made 
without  any  previous  notice  to  the  teachers, —  not  even 
that  of  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  and  sometimes  they  have 
been  immediately  repeated  in  the  same  locality,  a  cer- 
tain set  of  schools  being  selected  for  several  successive 
visits,  within  a  short  period.  This  is  no  new  mode  of 
proceeding ;  it  has  been  pursued  by  me  ever  since 
coming  into  office.  It  was  not  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  teachers  in  the  neglect  of  duty,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  wise  and  just  to  presume  them  to  be  faith- 
ful till  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  may  be 
well,  and  even  desirable,  that  teachers  should  feel  that 
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they  are  liable,  at  any  time,  to  receive  an  official  visit, 
for  they  ought  to  endeavor  to  conduct  their  schools  at 
all  times,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  responsible.  But  it  is  not  well  for  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  regarded  as  mere  eye-servants,  in  whose 
integrity  and  fidelity  no  confidence  is  to  be  placed.  A 
wise  supervision  of  schools,  is,  in  my  judgment,  some- 
thing more  than  a  clever  system  of  espionage  admin- 
istered by  adroit  detectives!  Wliat  I  said  on  this  point 
in  my  First  Keport  to  the  Board,  and  what  I  have  since 
endeavored  to  abide  by,  I  would  repeat  here  :  "I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty,  in  my  intercourse  with  the  teachers 
of  every  grade,  to  treat  them  with  consideration  and 
respect,  and  to  meet  them  as  a  friend  with  a  heart  to 
sympathize  in  their  trials,  and  a  hand  to  aid  and  co- 
operate in  their  labors,  and  not  as  a  mere  taskmaster  or 
a  spy,  to  look  after  and  admonish  them." 

By  visiting  the  schools  without  notice,  and  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  may  be,  I  am  the  better  able  to  see 
them  in  their  normal  condition,  without  the  excitement 
and  the  special  preparation  which  necessarily  precede 
formal  and  expected  visits.  And  good  teachers  are 
generally  very  willing  to  have  their  schools  seen  and 
known  as  they  are.  Of  course,  they  desire  that  their 
merits  should  be  observed  and  appreciated,  but  they 
also  desire  to  have  their  faults  indicated,  that  they  may 
correct  them. 

THE    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  share  of  my  attention  has  as  usual  been 
bestowed   upon   these    schools.      Having   visited    and 
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inspected   nearly    all    of    them    during   the    first    two 
months  of  the  year,  on  the  fifth  of  November  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  teachers  was   held  at  the  hall   of 
the    Normal    School.     The    time   of   the    session    was 
chiefly  occupied   in  presenting  and   illustrating   some 
of  the  excellences  and  faults  which  had  been  observed 
in  the  recent  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  especially 
those  having  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  improve- 
ments   in   management   and    in   methods    of    instruc- 
tion  which   we  have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce. 
Valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  Rev.  B.  G.  North- 
rop,   Agent   of  the    Board    of    Education,  and    I   was 
much  gratified  by  the   presence  of  seA^eral  members  of 
the  Committee  who  expressed  their  decided  conviction 
of    the    great   usefulness    of    such    gatherings    of  the 
teachers,  and  a  desire  that  they  might  be  oftener  held. 
When  I  first  began  to  hold  meetings  of  this   descrip- 
tion, some  seven  years  ago,  I  approached  the  task  with 
great  solicitude,   for  I  was   as  yet  unassured  of   the 
sympathetic    co-operation  of  the    Committee   and   the 
teachers,  in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  without  w^hich  I 
felt  that  my  best  efi'orts  would  be  of  little   avail.     In 
the    first    experiments,  although   there    was    no    open 
opposition  to  the  movement  manifested,  there  was  not 
that  general  and  hearty  interest  in  it  which  was  de- 
sirable.    There  were  some  who  thought  the   schools 
well  enough  as  they  were,  and    did  not  like  to  hear 
much   about  improving  them,  because  the  mention  of 
improvement  implied  the  existence  of  imperfections  ; 
and   then   some    erroneously   imagined   that    attempts 
at   improvement   meant    attempts    to    impose    heavier 
burdens  upon  already   over-worked  teachers.     But  a 
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change  lias  been  gradually  going  on,  until  now  a 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  having  come  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  objects  and  the  utility  of 
the  movement,  give  it  their  cordial  support,  and  I  am 
happy  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  member  of 
the  Committee  who  has  attended  these  meetings,  has 
been  convinced  of  their  utility.  For  my  part,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  I  can 
work  to  greater  advantage. 

Programme  of  Studies.  —  The  most  important  im- 
provement introduced  into  these  schools  during  the 
past  year,  was  the  adoption  by  the  Board,  of  the  new 
Programme  of  Studies,  a  measure  rendered  necessary 
by  the  progress  which  had  already  been  made  in  other 
respects.  This  measure  was  needed  to  give  full  effi- 
ciency to  the  system  of  classification. 

While  the  schools  were  unclassified,  and  each  teacher 
carried  the  pupils  under  her  care  through  the  whole 
course  of  preparation  for  the  Grammar  School,  it  was 
not  essential  that  the  work  to  be  accomplished  at  each 
step  should  be  designated  with  precision.  But  under 
the  new  system,  the  instruction  of  each  of  the  six 
classes  being  assigned  to  a  separate  teacher,  it  became 
necessary  to  indicate  with  some  degree  of  exactness 
what  was  to  be  done  by  each  class.  To  set  forth  these 
requirements  more  explicitly  than  had  been  done  before 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  new  programme.  It  is 
intended  to  afi'ord  to  each  teacher  a  definite  standard 
whereby  to  determine  whether  her  pupils  are  prepared 
for  promotion  to  the  next  class  or  grade.  It  serves 
also  as  a  guide  to  the  Committee  in  making  their  ex- 
aminations.    With  the  programme  in  their  hands,  they 
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know  what  they  ought  to  expect  in  each  class,  and  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  in  their  examinations 
they  should  make  inquiries  in  respect  to  all  the  studies 
and  exercises  prescribed. 

In  this  new  course,  the  chief  addition  to  what  was 
previously  prescribed  in  more  general  terms,  is  found 
in  the  introduction  of  oral  instruction,  or  object  teach- 
ing. All  good  teachers  always  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  oral  instruction  to  some  extent.  It  is  now, 
however,  not  only  required  in  all  the  schools,  but  the 
outlines  of  a  systematic  course  are  indicated,  each 
step  being  a  necessary  preparation  for  that  which 
follows  it. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  programme  are 
already  apparent.  It  gives  a  definiteness  of  aim  to  the 
teachers,  which  they  did  not  have  before.  It  promotes 
unity  and  harmony  of  effort,  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
the  different  grades.  It  secures  a  greater  uniformity  of 
progress  in  the  corresponding  classes  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  so  that  pupils  can  be  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another  with  less  disadvantage  to  themselves 
and  less  inconvenience  to  teachers  ;  and  if  a  deficiency 
exists  in  a  group  or  set  of  schools,  it  is  easy,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  to  find  where  and  what  it  is. 

I  regret  to  remark,  however,  that  there  are  some 
teachers  who  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  programme  so  fully  as  could  be  desired. 
Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  all  teachers  should 
be  able,  at  once,  to  give  oral  instruction  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  but  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  all  to  do 
something  at  it.  Want  of  time  cannot  be  considered 
a  valid  excuse,  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question, 
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that,  by  devoting  part  of  the  time  to  judicious  oral 
teaching,  greater  progress  will  be  made  in  all  other 
required  branches  of  instruction. 

Slate    Exercises. — Very    rapid    progress    has    been 
made  in  the  use  of  the  slate,  in  printing,  drawing  and 
writing.     The  most  skilful  teachers   manage  the  slate 
exercises  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  feel  it  to  be  a  privi- 
lege to  be  , permitted  to  engage  in  them.     One  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  deprive  pupils  of  the 
use  of  the  slate  as  a  punishment.     Each  letter  should  be 
taught  by  itself,  beginning   with  those  which  are  sim- 
plest in  form.     The  great  point  is  to  make  the  pupil 
see  tvhat  the  form  is.     This  is  done  by  comparing  the 
various   errors  in  form  with  the  true  form.     For  ex- 
ample, take  the  letter  aitch,  in  the  print  form  ;  make  a 
model  letter  on  the  board,  or  show  it  on  the  tablet, 
and  require  the  pupils  to  find  it  on  their  slate-frames. 
They  are    required    to   imitate  it.     Then   proceed   to 
illustrate  the  faults.     Make  the  letter  with  the  vertical 
lines  too  wide  apart,  —  too   near  together,  —  one  ob- 
lique,—both  oblique  but  parallel,  —  both  oblique  but 
not  parallel,  —  the  cross  line  too  high  up,  —  too  low 
down,  —  oblique.    In  this  way  every  letter  to  be  printed 
or  written,  and  every  figure  to  be  drawn,  should  be 
taught.     This  is  the  short,  time-saving  method.     More 
can  be  accomplished  by  it  in  one  hour  than  in  ten  hours 
by  merely  telling   the   children   to   imitate   the   copy. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  doing  this  work  so  admirably 
as  scarcely  to  leave  anything  more  to  be  desired  in  this 
direction.     And  yet  I  have  been  asked  if  all  this  had 
not  better  be  omitted  till  pupils  get  into  the  Grammar 
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School,  lest  they  form  bad  habits  which  will  have  to  be 
corrected  !  To  my  mind  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  ask  if  every  Primary  School  study  should  not  be 
omitted  till  children  get  into  the  Grammar  School. 
Under  poor  teachers,  of  course,  pupils  form  bad  habits 
in  every  branch.  But  the  obvious  remedy  of  the  evil 
is  to  employ  good  teachers,  and  not  to  give  up  the 
studies.  I  really  believe  there  has  not  been  one  good 
thing  attempted  in  the  Primary  Schools,  since  my  con- 
nection with  them,  which  has  not  met  with  objections. 
But  though  they  may  have  retarded,  they  have  not  pre- 
vented, progress. 

Phonic  Teaching  is  another  branch  in  which  there 
has  been  evident  progress.  By  phonic  teaching  I 
mean  instruction  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  language. 
It  has  been  erroneously  imagined  that  this  branch 
should  be  postponed  to  a  late  period  in  the  pupil's 
course  of  education.  Nothing  could  be  more  prepos- 
terous. As  well  postpone  the  multiplication-table  till 
you  get  through  arithmetic.  The  first  day  the  child 
enters  school,  he  should  commence  on  the  elementary 
sounds,  by  hearing  his  teacher  utter  some  of  them  and 
then  trying  to  imitate  her.  •  The  sounds  of  the  letters 
should  always  be  taught  with  their  names,  and  in  the 
first  steps  of  reading  words  and  sentences,  every  word 
should  be  spelled  hy  sounds  as  well  as  by  letters  ;  that  is, 
it  should  be  analyzed,  each  elementary  sound  being 
uttered  by  itself.  This  course  might  be  continued, 
perhaps,  through  the  first  book,  and,  subsequently, 
whenever  a  new  or  difficult  word  is  met  with,  it  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.     This  should  be  done  both 
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in  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons.  I  have  scarcely 
ever  heard  a  recitation  in  spelling,  in  which  words 
have  not  been  missed,  simply  because  the  pupils  have 
not  been  trained  properly  in  the  elementary  sounds. 
In  some  of  our  best  schools,  the  most  gratifying  results 
have  been  produced  by  pursuing  this  course,  children 
being  taught  to  read  in  less  than  half  the  time  usually 
thought  to  be  requisite  for  this  purpose. 

Heading.  —  The  great  and  almost  universal  fault  in 
teaching  this  branch  is  the  too  great  neglect  of  atten- 
tion to  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  It  is  time  worse 
than  wasted  to  attempt  to  make  pupils  read  with 
expression,  when  they  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  compose  the  lesson. 
Young  children  should  not  be  called  upon  to  give 
formal  definitions,  but  the  teacher  should  picture  out 
the  lesson  by  ingenious  questions,  illustrations,  and 
explanations.  The  reading  lesson  should  be  used  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  training,  and  of  imparting  infor- 
mation. Children  must  be  drilled,  of  course,  in  calling 
words  at  sight,  without  regard  to  their  meaning ;  but 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  reading.  It  is  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  But  when  I  speak  of  existing  imperfections 
in  the  method  of  teaching  this  branch,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  has  not  been  progress  in  it.  Some  teachers 
have  made  a  very  good  degree  of  advancement  in  it, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  their  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

Spelling.  —  The    spelling    lesson    should   always   be 
read  aloud  by  the  class,  before  it  is  given  out  for  study. 
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The  manner  of  conducting  this  preparatory  exercise 
should  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  But  the 
most  useful  mode,  on  the  whole,  is  that  of  requiring 
the  pupils  to  read  the  words  in  turn.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  absurdity  of  requiring  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson  is  still  found 
in  a  few  Primary  and  even  Grammar  Schools.  How 
such  an  absurdity  ever  could  enter  the  head  of  a  sane 
teacher,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In  spelling  a  word, 
each  syllable  should  be  pronounced  separately.  Inex- 
perienced teachers  are  apt  to  neglect  this  rule.  If  a 
child  fails  on  a  word,  he  should  be  made  to  spell  the 
word  hy  sounds  to  make  it  certain  that  he  apprehends 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word.  In  writing  words 
from  the  spelling  lesson,  two  distinct  objects  should  be 
kept  in  view,  —  improvement  in  writing  and  improve- 
ment in  spelling.  At  first,  facility  and  accuracy  in 
writing  should  be  the  principal  aim  in  writing  words, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  child  should  be  permitted  to 
copy  the  words  with  great  care  as  to  the  formation  of 
every  letter.  After  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
writing,  a  few  words  may  be  written  from  dictation^  as  a 
spelling  exercise,  but  care  in  the  writing  being  still 
insisted  on.  When  a  word  occurs  which  is  pronounced 
like  some  other  word  which  is  spelled  differently,  both 
words  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
difference  in  the  orthography  and  meaning  noticed. 
In  a  few  of  the  first  classes  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  spelling.  Some  may  regard  this  as  a  good  fault. 
But  it  is  best  to  try  to  avoid  all  faults. 
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Arithmetic.  —  The  numerical  frame  should  be  con- 
stantly used  in  teaching  this  branch  in  Primary  Schools. 
By  this  apparatus  or  by  some  other  material  objects,  each 
particular  combination  of  numbers  in  the  tables  should 
be  illustrated  before  it  is  given  out  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Before  the  child  is  made  to  learn  and  repeat 
the  formula,  "  four  and  three  are  seven,"  he  should  be 
made  to  see  that  four  things  and  three  things  are  seven 
things  ;  and  so  of  other  elementary  combinations.  The 
practical  questions  in  the  Primary  Arithmetic,  with 
their  pictorial  illustrations,  are  designed  to  aid  the 
child  in  acquiring  intelligent  ideas  of  numbers  and  their 
relations,  as  a  preparation  for  memorizing  the  tables. 
These  questions  are  injudiciously  omitted  by  some 
teachers,  who  put  their  pupils  directly  upon  the  ab- 
stract tables,  without  attempting  to  develop  ideas  of 
numbers  and  numerical  combinations.  Those  who  adopt 
this  course  do  so  hoping  to  save  time  in  fitting  their 
pupils  for  promotion.  But  this  method  of  proceeding 
is  the  poorest  possible  preparation  for  future  success  in 
the  science  of  numbers.  In  the  primary  course  of 
instruction  much  more  time  should  be  occupied  with 
concrete  numbers  than  with  abstract.  The  first  op- 
erations in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  should  be  performed  with  sensible  objects, 
such  as  the  balls  on  the  numerical  frame,  beans, 
blocks,  &c.  The  first  steps  of  addition  and  subtraction 
should  be  taught  together,  and  so  of  multiplication  and 
division. 

Promotions.  —  In  my  Report  for  September,  I  called 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  presented  the  sta- 
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tistics  showing  the  promotions  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Grammar  Schools,  in  each  district.     It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  districts 
in  respect  to  the  per  cent,  of  promotions.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  some  schools  had  failed  to  send  forward  their 
proper  quotas,  and  that  many  children  had  been  kept 
four  or  five  years  in  the  Primary  grade,  instead  of  three 
years,  which  is  the  prescribed  period.     This  matter 
demands   constant  and    careful   attention.     With  very 
few  exceptions,  children  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the   same   class   only  six  months,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for  each 
individual   case    of   non-promotion.      Then   there    are 
many  cases  where  the  children  are  of  such  an  age,  and 
have  such  capacity  for  learning,  that  they  should  be 
promoted  over  a  class,  or  have  what  is  called  "  double 
promotion."     A  healthy,  bright  child,  who  enters  the 
Primary  School  at  six  years  of  age,  can  easily,  if  well 
taught,  complete  the  course  in  two  years.     But  what  is 
especially  to  be  observed  is  this  :  At  the  end  of  each 
half-year,  when  the  promotions  are  made,  fill  up  the 
upper  classes.     If  there   are  not  enough  pupils  in  the 
second  class  to  fill  the  first,  go  down  to  the  third  class 
and  select  the  best  recruits.     The  difi'erence  between 
the  classes  which  are  next  each  other  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  the  best  scholars  in   the  lower  are  always 
better  than  the  lowest  in  the  one  above,  so  that  this 
plan  of  filling  up  the  upper   classes   is  always  practi- 
cable.    In  different  parts  of  the  city  it  has  been  tried 
with   entire  success.     I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
number  sent  forward  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  Feb- 
ruary, from  certain  schools  and  districts,  was  much 
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more  satisfactory  than  it  was  in  September.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  put  the  pupils  into  the  Grammar  Schools 
as  soon  after  they  are  eight  years  of  age  as  may  be, 
and  if  we  find  children  in  the  Primary  Schools  who  are 
nine  years  of  age  and  upwards,  we  should  ascertain 
where  the  fault  lies.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  have 
been  some  instances  within  the  past  year  of  violation  of 
the  rule  respecting  the  sending  of  pupils  from  Primary 
to  Intermediate  Schools.  The  provision  of  the  regula- 
tions respecting  this  matter  is  very  stringent,  and  it 
should  be  carefully  observed.  No  child  should  be 
transferred  who  is  not  over  eight  years  of  age,  and  in  a 
class  heloic  the  second,  and  then  the  j^ertnission  of  the 
Sub- Committee  is  requisite. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS.  .i 

These  schools  are  generally  in  an  excellent  condition. 
They  are  presided  over  by  able  and  experienced  mas- 
ters, and  their  classes  are  taught  by  well-educated  and 
faithful  teachers.  The  buildings  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation  are  spacious,  convenient, 
and  comfortable.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  different  grades  of  pupils  is,  in  the  main,  judicious 
and  appropriate.  The  attendance  is  good.  The  in- 
struction given  is  certainly  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been. 
No  intelligent  person  can  visit  these  noble  schools,  and 
witness  the  orderly  deportment,  the  brisk  activity  and 
cheerful  studiousness  of  the  thousands  of  pupils  within 
their  walls,  and  observe  the  earnest  devotion  of  the 
hundreds  of  accomplished  teachers  who  are  engaged 
in  imparting  useful  instruction,  without  carrying  away 
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the   conviction  that  they   are   doing  an  immeasurably 
great  and  good  work  for  the  children  of  the  city. 

But  while  these  schools  are  justly  entitled  to  high 
commendation  for  their  general  excellence,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  in  all  respects  what  they 
might  be ;  that  there  are  faults  and  imperfections,  in 
some  of  them  at  least,  which  demand  attention.  I  shall 
now  indicate  one  particular  wherein  there  seems  to  be 
need  of  improvement.  I  refer  to  what  is  called  the 
"  high  pressure  system,"  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  prominent  evil.  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  in 
some  of  these  schools,  the  pupils  are  overworked, — 
that  they  are  overworked  to  such  an  extent  as  to  consti- 
tute an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  This  evil  exists  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  but  it  is  more  fully 
developed,  and  more  injurious  in  its  effects,  in  the  high- 
est divisions,  where  the  pupils  are  competing  for  medals. 
It  is  found  in  the  schools  for  boys  as  well  as  in  the 
schools  for  girls,  although  it  is  more  general  and  more 
harmful  in  the  latter.  The  baneful  effects  of  this  mis- 
taken system  are  not  limited  to  a  few  individual  pupils, 
who  come  to  school  in  delicate  health,  and  without  the 
ordinary  power  of  endurance.  They  are  destructive  to 
the  health  of  scores  and  hundreds  who  commence  their 
school  life  with  sound  and  vigorous  bodies.  This  hurt- 
ful system  operates  in  three  ways  to  the  injury  of  pupils, 
— physically,  by  preventing  bodily  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion ;  mentally,  by  exacting  too  constant  and  too  severe 
intellectual  application ;  and  morally,  by  unnecessarily 
tempting  children  to  deceive  in  order  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  failures  in  lessons.  Dr.  Warren  says, 
"  A  close  and  constant  occupation  of  mind,  too  long 
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continued,  lessens  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  a  lan- 
guid circulation,  thus  being  induced,  prevents  the  full 
growth  of  the  hodjj."  If  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
authority  needed  confirmation,  our  girls'  schools  could 
furnish  it  in  abundance.  Is  it  the  design  of  Providence 
that  all  the  brightest  girls  should  have  the  most  feeble 
and  puny  physical  powers'?  But  this  absurd  theory 
could  be  established  as  a  scientific  fact,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  our  schools,  if  it  is  only  admitted  that  the  chil- 
dren have  not  been  stunted  by  the  processes  of  educa- 
tion. Did  my  limits  permit,  I  could  produce  evidence 
enough  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  over-tasking  is 
a  very  great  evil  in  our  schools,  —  that  it  is  an  evil 
which  an  intelligent  community  ought  not  to  permit. 

"  But  how  does  it  happen,"  I  am  often  asked,  "  that 
parents  do  not  complain  of  this  evil  more  frequently 
and  more  loudly,  if  it  is  what  you  represent  it  to  be  ?  " 
To  my  mind  the  answer  is  obvious  and  sufficient.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  complaints.  Not  a  few  come 
to  my  ears  from  sources  which  deserve  the  highest 
credit  and  confidence.  But  the  reasons  why  there  are 
not  more  are  various.  Many  parents  are  not  aware  of 
the  evils  which  their  children  suff"er.  Many  are  unwise 
enough  to  suppose  that  children  cannot  be  kept  too 
close  to  their  books,  that  the  harder  they  can  be  made 
to  study,  the  more  capable  and  successful  they  will  be 
in  after  life.  A  great  many  keep  silent  because  they 
are  ambitious  that  their  children  should  receive  the 
distinction  of  a  diploma  or  a  medal,  and  they  fear  that 
any  interference  with  their  lessons  will  defeat  this  dar- 
ling object.  A  great  many  more  are  constrained  to 
.abstain  from  complaints  by  the  entreaties  of  their  chil- 
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dren,  who  fear  that  any  complaints  about  their  tasks 
will  cause  them  to  be  degraded  in  rank,  which,  in  their 
estimation,  is  a  mortification  terrible  to  think  of.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  acquiescence 
of  parents  in  this  unwise  system. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  who  are  to  blame  for  the 
existence  of  this  evil.  Probably  the  blame  should  be 
shared  by  several  parties.  There  are  certainly  some 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  some  teachers,  who 
see  and  lament  it,  and  would  remedy  it  if  they  could. 
I  think  there  are  teachers  who  put  on  the  "  high 
pressure,"  not  because  they  think  it  for  the  good  of 
their  pupils,  but  because  they  feel  compelled  to  do  so 
for  fear  of  being  considered  inefficient,  if  their  pupils 
do  not  come  up  as  high,  on  examination,  as  the  pupils 
of  certain  other  schools. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  this  evil  is  more  general 
and  more  injurious  in  the  girls'  schools  than  in  the 
schools  for  boys.  There  are  two  causes  which  produce 
this  difference  in  favor  of  the  boys  and  against  the  girls. 
One  is  found  in  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in 
respect  to  constitution  and  habits  of  life.  Emulation 
is  more  easily  excited  among  girls  than  among  boys, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  former  are  less  capable  of 
endurance  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  much 
of  the  out-door  recreation  which  most  boys  contrive  to 
get  in  spite  of  tasks.  The  other  is  found  in  the  severe 
competition  between  a  part  of  the  girls'  schools  with 
reference  to  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School. 

By  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  fact  that  certain  schools  have  attained  a  very  high 
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percentage  on  tliis  examination.  Great  injustice  may 
be  done  to  schools  by  giving  too  great  prominence  to 
a  single  element  of  comparison.  Now  the  mere  fact  of 
getting  a  high  percentage  on  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  Schools,  is  a  very  narrow  and  in- 
sufficient basis  on  which  to  found  the  rank  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  school.  I  should  wish  to  have  some  evidence 
besides  this  before  I  should  admit  the  superiority  of  a 
school.  I  should  wish  to  know  how  many  pupils  are 
sent,  considering  the  whole  number  and  the  material  of 
the  school.  I  should  wish  to  know  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  sent.  But,  above  all,  I  should  wish  to  know 
something  about  the  success  of  the  pupils,  from  the 
respective  schools,  during  their  High  School  course.  If 
this  matter  were  fully  understood,  measures  would  be 
adopted  which  would  lead  to  a  wholesome  and  useful 
emulation,  an  emulation  between  the  schools  in 
respect  to  the  production  of  the  best  educational 
results,  on  the  whole,  rather  than  in  respect  to  a  single 
test,  and  that  an  equivocal  one,  to  which  other  important 
considerations   are  sacrijSced. 

In  my  judgment,  the  physical  development,  the  size, 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils  sent  to  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  should  be  taken  into  the  account, 
along  with  the  percentage  of  correct  answers,  on  the 
examination,  in  estimating  the  merit  of  the  schools 
from  which  they  come.  The  problem  is  to  produce 
good  intellectual  results  without  inflicting  physical  in- 
jury. This  requires  skill  in  the  teacher.  It  requires 
no  genius  to  assign  long  lessons  and  require  pupils  to 
commit  them  to  memory.     But  it  does  require  skill  to 
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economize  in  respect  to  time  and  strength,  and  avoid 
wearisome  and  useless  toil. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  nearly  all  the 
pernicious  effects  of  which  I  have  spoken  might  be 
prevented.  It  consists  in  simply  obeying  the  Regula- 
tions, in  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
vision that  prohibits  out  of  school  lessons  for  girls, 
should  be  sacredly  regarded.  This  provision  is  now 
violated  both  directly  and  indirectly.  In  some  schools 
it  is  put  to  the  vote  of  the  children  to  decide  whether 
they  will  consent  to  get  lessons  out  of  school.  Is  this 
right '?  Is  it  proper  ?  Of  course  the  pupils  will  vote 
as  their  teachers  wish  them  to.  The  provision  is  vio- 
lated indirectly  by  permitting  or  requiring  pupils  to 
come  before  school  hours,  and  remain  after  school 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  lessons.  The 
rule  in  regard  to  recess  is  violated.  Pupils  are  per- 
mitted or  required  to  study  at  recess,  instead  of  occu- 
pying the  time  prescribed  in  exercise  and  relaxation 
and  recreation.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  these  rules  are  universally  disregarded.  Nor  do 
I  think  they  are  generally  disregarded.  Still,  they  are 
violated  to"  an  extent  which  requires  attention. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  provision  in  Section  21  of 
Chapter  VIII.  of  the  Regulations  is  not  generally  com- 
plied with.  This  provision  requires  gymnastic  exer- 
cises each  half  day,  and  a  liberal  construction  of  its 
language  would  permit  such  exercises  twice  each  ses- 
sion ;  and  if  it  were  faithfully  carried  out  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  every  school,  it  would  operate  very  power- 
fully both  in  preventing  and  in  counteracting  the  effects 
of  the  "  high  pressure  "  system. 
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When  anything  is  said  about  moderating  the  severity 
of  study  in  schools,  there  are  some  who  are  ready  to 
cry  out  that  the  schools  are  to  be  ruined,  that  the 
standard  is  to  be  lowered,  and  that  the  children  and 
teachers  Avill  have  nothing  to  do.  This  senseless  cry 
is  based  on  the  absurd  assumption  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  wise  moderation ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  middle,  safe,  judicious  course  ;  that  all  attempts  to 
avoid  one  dangerous  and  hurtful  extreme  must  neces- 
sarily produce  all  the  evils  of  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  standard  of  that  school  is  the  highest  which  bene- 
fits its  pupils  the  most  on  the  ivhole.  I  know  some 
teachers  among  us  who  steadily  keep  this  true  standard 
in  view,  and  faithfully  endeavor  to  realize  it  in  their 
own  schools.  I  believe  that  all  our  masters  desire  to 
labor  for  the  best  good  of  the  pupils  under  their  care. 
But  they  feel  more  or  less  under  constraint.  They 
feel  compelled  to  prepare  for  certain  tests.  These  tests 
are  not  always  what  they  should  be,  and  hence  the 
preparation  for  them  does  not  produce  the  best  educa- 
tional results.  But  these  tests  are  prescribed  by  the 
Committee.  I  therefore  conclude  this  topic,  which 
has  been  extended  beyond  my  expectation,  by  sug- 
gesting the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  give  every 
teacher  credit  and  commendation  according  to  the  real 
good  he  does  for  his  pupils,  and  not  according  to  any 
one  partial  and  insufficient  test.  This  is  the  true  way 
to  cure  the  evil  of  overworking  pupils,  and  of  encour- 
aging right  methods  of  teaching. 

The  provisions  of  our  system  of  schools,  as  embodied 
in  our  Rules  and  Regulations,  are,  in  the  main,  wise 
and  liberal.    They  are  the  growth  of  many  years.    The 
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man  who  calls  them  crude  and  foolish,  only  declares 
his  own  profound  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  But 
the  wisest  system  that  the  wit  of  man  could  devise 
would  be  worth  nothing  without  a  wise  administration 
of  it.  Whatever  the  rules  and  framework  of  the  sys- 
tem may  be,  as  embodied  in  written  language,  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  will  be  what  the  Committee  and 
the  teachers  make  them.  It  is  for  the  Committee  to 
make  the  rules  and  for  the  teachers  to  obey  them ;  and 
I  fully  believe  that  a  strict,  conscientious  observance  of 
the  rules,  in  letter  and  spirit,  keeping  in  view  the  best 
good  of  the  pupils,  on  the  whole,  without  regard  to 
show  or  comparison  or  rank,  this  great  evil,  to  which 
I  have  called  attention,  would  be  remedied,  and  that  no 
teacher's  just  reputation  would  suffer. 

attendance. 

Attendance  is  one  of  the  prime  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  merit  of  a  school,  or  of  a  system  of  schools, 
and  is  therefore  a  subject  which  should  ever  be  kept 
prominent  in  our  school  reports.  The  two  most  im- 
portant items  of  information  in  respect  to  atteudance 
are,  first,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  schools  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils of  the  legal  school  age  ;  and,  secondly,  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  as  compared  with  the  number 
belonging.  As  a  basis  for  the  former  item,  we  must 
have  an  accurate  enumeration  of  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The 
law  provides  that  the  Assessors  shall  make  this  enu- 
meration, annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  School  Committee.     In  this  city  it  is 
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impracticable  for  the  Assessors  to  perform  this  duty 
personally,  and  it  is  therefore  delegated  to  a  professional 
canvasser.  Last  year  special  efforts  were  made  to  im- 
prove the  mode  of  canvassing  for  this  object,  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  reliable  school  census.  Suitable 
blank  books  were  prepared,  in  which  the  desired  items 
of  information  were  legibly  entered,  by  wards  and 
streets.  These  books  were  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
my  office,  for  future  reference  and  comparison.  It  is 
hoped  that,  by  pursuing  this  systematic  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  shall  arrive  at  a  more  complete  census  than 
we  have  heretofore  reached.  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  Assessors  for  their  courtesy,  and  their  iiitel- 
ligent  co-operation  with  me  in  my  endeavors  to  perfect 
our  educational  statistics,  of  which  the  census  of  the 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  is  the  funda- 
mental element.  The  number  reported  last  May  was 
32,147.  The  average  number  of  names  on  the  school 
rolls  was  27,051,  or  84.1  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enumerated,  leaving  about  16  per  cent,  to  be  accounted 
for  as  attending  private  schools,  or  as  attending  no 
school.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  all  the  schools, 
as  compared  with  the  average  number  of  names  on  the 
rolls,  was  90.6  per  cent,  the  Primary  Schools  falling 
below  these  figures,  and  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
rising  above  them.  It  has  been  customary  to  present, 
in  our  Annual  Reports,  the  per  cent,  of  each  Grammar 
and  High  School,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  while 
the  per  cent,  of  the  Primary  Schools  has  only  been 
given  in  the  aggregate.  It  may  be  w^ell  to  report,  in 
future  the  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  of  each  Primary 
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School,  so  that  the  merit  of  the  respective  teachers  in 
this  respect  may  be  known. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that  this  very  important  ele- 
ment of  our  statistics  —  I  mean  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance —  as  at  present  reported,  is  radically  defective,  and 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  teachers,  Avhile  it  does 
not  afford  reliable  data  for  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the 
relative  merit  of  the  different  schools.  The  defect  is 
occasioned  by  want  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  the 
practice  of  discharging  pupils.  No  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject having  been  prescribed  by  the  Board,  each  teacher 
is  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  it.  If  the 
name  of  an  absentee  is  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the 
school,  his  absence  does  not  count,  and  by  this  means 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  raised,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  absence  is  lowered.  In  order,  therefore,  to  render 
our  statistics  of  attendance  useful,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  teachers,  it  is  essential  that  the  Board  should  pre- 
scribe the  rules  to  be  observed  by  all  the  teachers  in 
discharging  pupils.  About  two  years  ago  this  subject 
was  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  reported  a  set  of 
rules  for  this  object.  The  rules  recommended  were 
then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, who  reported  in  print.  Owing  to  various  delays, 
the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  has  never  been 
acted  upon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  has  been  under  consid- 
eration elsewhere.  Mr.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Chicago,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  it. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  a  uniformity  in  re- 
gard to  rules  of  discharging  pupils,  in  all  the  principal 
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cities  in  the  country.  To  effect  this  object  he  has 
submitted  a  draft  of  a  set  of  Hules  to  the  criticism  of 
many  educational  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  subsequently  sent,  for  their  approval,  a 
revised  draft.  These  Rules,  thus  perfected,  have  been 
approved  by  the  most  prominent  school  officers,  rep- 
resenting twenty-one  States  and  more  than  a  hundred 
cities.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  them 
their  approval,  are  printed  in  Mr.  Wells's  recent  Report, 
and  such  an  array  of  educational  authority,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  was  never  before  given  in  support  of  any 
similar  educational  provision,  if  indeed  for  any  educa- 
tional measure  whatever.  A  large  number  of  cities 
have  already  adopted  the  Rules,  or  propose  to  adopt 
them.  I  gave  these  Rules  my  hearty  approval,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Board  will  adopt  them  without  ma- 
terial alteration.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

RULES    RELATING    TO    SCHOOL   MEMBERSHIP. 

1 .  "  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pu- 
pil has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  returning,  such  pupil's 
name  shall  forthwith  be  struck  from  the  rolls ;  but  any  absences 
recorded  against  the  name  of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  re- 
ceives this  notice,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up 
the  attendance  averages,  such  absences  shall  be  regarded  the 
same  as  any  other  absences." 

2.  "  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  from  School  by  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  for  any  other 
cause,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls." 

3.  "  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  School  more  than  five 
consecutive  school  days,  for  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause,  his 
name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  five  days, 
and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded  while  the  name 
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remains  on  the  roll ;  but  this  rule  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  suspension  of  a  pupil  under  Rule  2,  for  a  less  number  of 
absences,  in  which  case  his  name  will  of  course  be  stricken  from 
the  roll." 

4.  "  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  Rules, 
any  pupil  shall  be  considered  absent  Avhose  attendance  at  School 
shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  regular  school  ses- 
sion of  the  half-day." 

5.  "In  noting  the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  of 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  shall  be  disregarded,  and  pupils  who 
are  not  present  on  the  first  half-day  of  a  term  after  either  of 
these  vacations  shall  be  marked  as  absent,  the  same  as  if  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  were  the  only  intervening  days." 

The  above  Rules,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  differ  in 
any  essential  provision  from  those  recommended  by  the 
Committees  of  this  Board,  though  they  are  more  com- 
plete, and  are  less  liable  to  misconstruction-. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

The  Regulations  provide  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  to  keep  a  record  of  all  instances  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment,  ivhich  theij  shall  submit  to  their 
respective  Committees  at  each  quarterly  examination, 
when  such  record  shall  be  erased."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  provision  makes  it  the  duty  of  each 
teacher  not  only  to  keep  a  record  of  cases  of  corporal 
punishment,  but  to  submit  it  to  his  Committee.  In  some 
Primary  Schools,  where  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  rod  had  been  used  a  little  too  freely,  I  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  no  record  of  its  application  was  kept. 
The  excuse  offered  for  this  omission  Avas  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  were  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  the  record. 
But  for  my  part,  I  can  see  no  ground  of  justification  in 
such  an  excuse,  as  the  Regulations  expressly  require 
that  the  record  shall  he  submitted  to  the  Committee 
at  each  quarterly  examination.  The  requirement  is 
without  conditions  or  qualifications.  The  duty  is  plain, 
and  it  is  imperative.  The  teacher  who  does  not  per- 
form it,  is  justly  liable  to  be  suspected  of  improper 
practices  in  respect  to  government. 

There  are,  doubtless,  teachers  who  do  not  like  this 
rule.  They  have  little  skill  in  governing,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  well,  continue 
to  rely  mainly  upon  punishments  to  preserve  order  and 
secure  obedience.  Such  teachers  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  check  upon  the  use  of  the  rod  which  this  rule 
imposes.  Teachers  of  this  class  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  their  particular  schools  are  more  difficult  to  govern 
than  others,  and  therefore  need  more  punishment. 
They  always  have  an  unusual  number  of  very  bad  boys 
or  girls,  who  require  a  frequent  application  of  the 
rattan,  and  they  do  not  like  to  keep  the  record.  For 
just  this  class  of  teachers  the  rule  is  especially  needful. 
There  are  still  other  teachers  who  do  not  make  much 
use  of  the  rod,  and  so  record  few  or  no  cases  of  corporal 
punishment,  but  resort  to  other  modes  of  punishment 
which  are  quite  as  objectionable,  such  as  shutting  up 
children  in  closets,  plastering  up  their  mouths,  deco- 
rating their  heads  with  the  dunce's  cap,  placing  upon 
them  some  badge  of  disgrace,  or  requiring  them  to 
stand  in  their  chairs.  In  some  schools,  the  condition 
of  the  chairs  ofi"ered  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  use 
they  had  been  put  to.     Punishment,  to  be  effectual, 
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should  be  rare.  In  the  case  of  older  pupils  it  is  well 
to  give  time  for  reflection.  It  should  not  be  so  light  as 
to  make  it  a  farce.  It  should  always  be  administered 
with  deliberation,  and  with  caution  as  to  the  amount, 
the  instrument,  and  the  mode.  Substitutes  and  new 
teachers  need  to  be  particularly  careful  in  regard  to  the 
punishments  which  they  inflict.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  a  case  of  discipline  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  leniency.  If  a  teacher  finds  frequent 
punishments  necessary,  he  should  look  into  his  own 
character,  and  into  his  methods  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ing for  the  cause,  and  then  apply  the  remedy. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN   D.    PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

March,  1864. 


NINTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  HEPOET. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
as  my  Twenty-first  Report,  the  Ninth  of  the  semi- 
annual series. 

Summary  of  Statistics  Jbr  1863—4. 

Population  of  the  city,  1860     ....  177,480 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are 

grouped  for  supervision  ....  20 

Number  of  High  Schools  ....  3 

One  Latin  School,  for  boys. 
One  English  High  School,  for  boys. 
One  High  and  Normal  School,  for  girls. 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools    ....  20 

For  boys,  7  ;  for  girls,  7  ;  boys  and  girls,  6. 

Number  of  Primary  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls,  254 

Increase  for  the-  year         ....  0 

AVhole  number  of  schools         .  .  .  .  277 

Increase  for  the  year  ....  0 

Number  of  teachers  In  High  Schools  .  .  29 

Male  teachers,  18  ;  female  teachers,  11. 
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Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools   .  .  302 

Male  teachers,  45  ;  female  teachers,  257. 
Increase  for  the  year         ....  7 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools,  .  254 

Whole  number  of  teachers        .  .  .  .  585 

Male  teachers,  63  ;  female  teachers,  522. 

Regular  teachers,  565  ;  special  teachers,  20. 

Aggregate  increase  for  the  year  .  7 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1864  .  .  32,854 

Increase  for  the  year  .  .  .     707 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils    belonging  to 

schools  of  all  grades  during  the  last  year  ..  26,961 

Decrease  for  the  year         ....  90 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools 

for  the  last  year  ......  24,617 

Increase  for  the  year  .  .  .101 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools  91.6 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .  .        .1 

Katio   of  the  average  number  belonging  to   the 
schools  to  the  whole  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  .  .  .841 
Increase  for  the  year         .          .          .   .019 
Average  whole  number  of  pupils   belonging  to 

the  High  Schools         .....  725 

Decrease  for  the  year         ...         8 
Average  attendance  at  High  Schools  ,  .  691 

Decrease  for  the  year         ...         5 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  High  Schools    .  .  94.5 

Decrease  for  the  year         .  .  .        .4 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Grammar  Schools         .  .  .  .  .  13,523 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .  .176 
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Average  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools  . 

Increase  for  the  year         .  ,  .     162 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools 

Decrease  for  the  year        .  .  .        .3 

Average   whole   number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Primary  Schools  ..... 

Decrease  for  the  year         .  .  .     258 

Average  attendance  in  Primary  Schools 

Decrease  for  the  year         .  .  .87 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools   . 

Decrease  for  the  year         .  .  .1.9 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  Pri- 
mary Schools       .  .  . 

Decrease  for  the  year        ...         1 

Average  attendance  to  each  Primary  School 

Decrease  for  the  year         ...         5 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  High  Schools 
Schoolrooms,  22  ;  halls,  3  ;  seats,  960. 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Grammar  Schools     . 
Schoolroi  ms,  252  ;  halls,  18  ;  seats,  14,490. 

Number  of  Grammar  School  branches 

Divisions  in  branches  .  .  .18 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Primary  Schools 
belonging  to  the  city,  now  occupied 

Schoolrooms    .  .  .  .  .232 

Number    of   Schoolhouses    for  Primary  Schools 

not  occupied  ..... 
Number  of  Primary  Schoolhouses  now  building 
Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  hired  rooms 
Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Gr.  Schoolhouses 
Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  wardrooms 
Number  of  wardrooms  in  Primary  Schoolhouses 
Number  of  wardrooms  in  Grammar  Schoolhouses 


12,601 

92.8 

12,713 
11,325 

87.5 

50 

44.5 

2 

20 

11 

52 


3 
1 

20 
5 
2 
2 

2 
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Incidental    expenses    of     High    and    Grammar 

Schools,  net $90,425  10 

Increase  for  the  year         .  $22,588  47 

Incidental  expenses  of  Primary  Schools      .  .    $50,287  46 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .  $  2,682  12 

Whole  amount  of  incidental  expenses  .  .  $  140,712  56 

Increase  for  the  year         .         $25,270  59 

Salaries  of  High  and  Grammar  School  teachers  .  $  214,815  19 
Increase  for  the  year         .         $  10,463  67 

Salaries  of  Primary  School  teachers  .  .  .  $109,883  32 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .$3,602  41 

Whole  amount  of  salaries         .  .  .  .$324,698  51 

Increase  for  the  year         .  $  14,066  08 

Amount    of    current     expenses    for    Grammar 

Schools $305,240  29 

Increase  for  the  year         .         $33,052  14 

Amount  of  current  expenses  for  Primary  Schools  $  160,170  78 
Increase  for  the  year         .  $  6,284  53 

Whole  amount  of  current  expenses    .  .  .$465,411  07 

Increase  for  the  year         .         $39,336  67 

Expenditures  for  Grammar  Schools  and  lots  •  .  $  1,968  15 
Decrease  for  the  year         .  $5,632  06 

Expenditures  for  Primary  Schoolhouses  and  lots  $3,902  72 
Decrease  for  the  year         .         $  96,309  81 

Whole  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  lots  .  $5,870  87 
Decrease  for  the  year         .       $  101,941  97 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  net  $471,281  94 
Decrease  for  the  year         .         $  62,805  20 

Cost  per  scholar,  taking  as  a  basis  for  computa- 
tion the  average  whole  number  belonging  :  — 

Cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  alone       .  .  .  $  12  04 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .  $  0  54 
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Cost  per  scholar  for  incidentals  .  .  .              $  4  85 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .  $  0  58 

Whole  cost  per  scholar    .         .  .  .  .            $  16  89 

Increase  for  the  year         .  .  $  1  12 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Council 
for  salaries  and  ordinary  expenses  of  schools, 
for  the  financial  year  beginning  May  1,  1864  $  485,000  00 

Ratio  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  public 
schools  to  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  year  1864-5      .         .         .  .12 

Valuation  of  the  city  May,  1864        .         .  $332,449,900 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1864,  appropriated 

for  public  schools         .  .  •  .  .  .001-45 

Average  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  1860,  ap- 
propriated by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
for  public  schools,  1862-3 001-61 

Amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  School 

Fund  of  the  State,  for  the  year  1863-4  .         .      $  6,750  44 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  summary  that  the 
whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  as  ascertained 
by  the  census  of  May,  1864,  was  32,854,  an  apparent 
increase  of  707  over  the  number  as  reported  last  year. 
I  call  this  increase  appareiit  because  I  think  it  is  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  enumeration  was 
made  this  year  with  more  thoroughness  and  exactness 
than  had  previously  been  done. 

The  average  whole  number  belonging  to  all  the 
schools  during  the  last  school  year,  was  ninety  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  in  the  average 
attendance  the  increase  was  one  hundred  and  one.  Of 
the  number  of  teachers  the  increase  has  been  seven. 
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This  increase  has  been  in  the  Grammar  Schools  alone, 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  High  and  Primary  Schools, 
respectively,  having  repiained  stationary.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  Primary  School 
was  fifty,  which  is  nine  less  than  it  was  six  years  ago. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  differ- 
ent grades.  There  are  some  Primary  Schools  in  which 
it  has  not  been  quite  so  high  as  could  be  expected, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  Grammar 
Schools  which,  it  is  thought,  report  a  higher  percent- 
age of  attendance  than  ought  to  be  required.  When 
all  the  teachers  shall  be  required  to  observe  the  same 
rules  respecting  the  discharge  of  pupils,  it  will  become 
possible  to  make  a  more  just  comparison  of  the  schools 
in  respect  to  the  merit  of  attendance.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  statistical  tables  in  the  Appendix*  will  afford 
much  valuable  information,  especially  respecting  the 
comparative  numbers  and  attendance  of  the  several 
grades,  and  the  different  classes  of  expenditures,  for  a 
series  of  years. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  not  increased  in  numbers  during 
the  past  year,  but  they  have  continued  to  advance  in 
excellence.  I  cannot  now  name  any  one  of  them 
which  has  changed  for  the  worse,  while  I  can  readily 
indicate  a  score  which  have  been  vastly  improved. 
Some  which  were  among  the  very  poorest  are  now 
among  the  best.  These  improvements  have  been  pro- 
duced in  some  cases,  mainly  by  a  change  of  teachers. 

*  See  tables  at  the  end  of  this  document ;  they  were  first  printed  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  tliis  Report. 
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The  new  programme  of  studies  which,  was  adopted 
about  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  designating  with 
some  precision  what  each  class,  is  to  be  taught,  has 
akeady  produced  very  gratifying  results.  It  not  only 
maps  out  the  work  of  each  teacher  so  that  all  which 
one  does  may  be  a  suitable  preparation  for  what  is  to 
be  done  by  the  next  above,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  in  making  their 
examinations. 

Evident  progress  has  been  made  by  many  teachers 
in  improving  their  methods  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment. All  really  superior  teachers  are  every  day 
growing  better.  They  read,  study,  reflect,  observe,  and 
experiment,  and  thus  acquire  skill  and  power.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  number  of 
teachers  who  read  on  the  subject  of  primary  education 
has  very  considerably  increased.  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  every  primary  teacher  will  not  only 
see  it  to  be  for  her  interest,  but  will  also  feel  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  provide  herself,  according  to  her  means, 
with  good  reading  of  a  professional  character,  either  in 
the  shape  of  educational  periodicals,  or  of  the  most 
approved  books  on  the  subject  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  teachers  now  engaged  in  these  schools  are 
generally  persons  of  excellent  education  and  of  agree- 
able manners,  and  they  cannot  but  exert  a  happy  in- 
fluence over  the  children  placed  under  their  charge. 
Those  who  take  a  hearty  interest  in  their  work,  and 
properly  improve  their  opportunities  to  acquire  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill,  almost  invariably  have 
cheerful,  orderly,  industrious,  and  successful  schools. 
The    right  spirit  in   the   teacher  is  the  one  essential 
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thing.  Want  of  soul  is  want  of  everything  in  the 
teacher  of  children.  No  teacher  can  keep  a  first-rate 
school,  who  is  not  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to 
benefit,  as  far  as  possible,  each  individual  pupil. 

In  some  cases  I  have  found,  with  regret,  that  teach- 
ers who  work  faithfully,  and  really  desire  to  do  their 
duty,  feel  that  they  have  not  sufficient  time  to  accom- 
plish all  that  is  required  of  them.  My  advice  to  such 
teachers  is  this.  In  the  first  place,  see  that  you  have 
a  just  and  true  idea  of  what  is  required  to  be  done, 
remembering  especially  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  make  the  dullest  pupils  equal  the  bright- 
est, and  thus  to  keep  all  perfectly  abreast  in  every 
branch  of  instruction.  And,  secondly,  see  that  you  do 
not  waste  time  by  wrong  methods  of  proceeding.  If 
you  find  that  your  class  is  not  making  the  progress  re- 
quired by  the  programme,  instead  of  complaining  of 
the  course  prescribed,  consider  carefully  your  modes  of 
management.  Take  reading  as  an  illustration.  You 
see  plainly  that  the  pupils  are  deficient  in  this  branch, 
and  yet  you  have  no  more  time  to  give  to  it.  But  how 
is  the  readino;  manasjed  *?  You  hear  the  class  read 
round  once  a  day.  This  takes  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
and  there  is  no  time  for  questions,  explanations,  or 
drill.  Of  course  the  children  get  weary  ;  and  it  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  secure  their  attention,  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  place.  Hence  all  the 
labor  and  time  of  this  long  daily  lesson  amount  to 
little  more  than  the  hearing  of  each  pupil  call  the 
words  of  a  sentence  or  two  in  a  formal,  routine  way. 
Here  of  course  is  much  hard  work,  a  great  trial  of 
patience,  and  very  slow  progress.     Now  let  us  see  how 
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to  improve  this  method  and  use  the  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  Instead  of  one  long,  dull,  dreary,  routine 
lesson,  there  should  be  at  least  four  short,  brisk,  lively 
exercises.  The  class  should  be  so  handled  that  each 
pupil  will  give  his  whole  attention,  without  being  made 
to  "  look  on  "  under  threat  of  punishment.  Now  they 
read  a  sentence  in  concert ;  then  they  listen  to  the 
teacher  as  she  illustrates  the  right  expression  of  the 
passage  ;  a  volunteer  is  permitted  to  try  it ;  now  one  of 
the  best  tries,  and  now  one  of  the  dullest ;  corrections 
are  called  for  ;  a  question  or  two  is  asked  about  the 
sense  of  what  is  read ;  some  explanation  is  made ;  a 
hard  word  is  spelled  hy  sounds  ;  the  picture,  if  there  is 
one,  is  referred  to ;  all  are  required  to  read  a  sentence 
or  two  silently  ;  questions  about  the  punctuation  and 
diacritical  marks  are  sprinkled  in ;  and  so  the  ten 
minutes  are  delightfully  employed  to  some  purpose. 
A  passage  is  now  assigned  to  be  studied  out,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  next  lesson,  and  the  pleased  and 
instructed  children  are  sent  to  their  seats.  Let  a 
similar  course  be  pursued  in  conducting  all  the  recita- 
tions, always  really  teaching  the  whole  class  instead  of 
single  pupils,  and  there  will  be  much  less  trouble  for 
want  of  time. 

In  the  management  of  primary  classes,  especially  the 
lowest,  in  respect  to  lessons,  the  motto  should  be 
"  many,  but  short." 

In  some  schools  I  have  observed  a  growing  tendency 
to  keep  pupils  in  their  seats  too  much.  At  recitation 
they  should  generally  stand  in  classes,  and  not  indivi- 
dually, or  in  squads  or  "  rows."  This  change  of  posi- 
tion is  a  great  relief.     When  they  take  their  seats  to 
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study,  they  should  not  be  required  to  sit  perfectly  still, 
ill  07te  position.  This  is  not  the  right  sort  of  order. 
True  order  consists  in  a  quiet  attention  to  the  work  of* 
the  school.  Scholars  should  have  as  much  liberty  as 
is  consistent  with  the  proper  business  of  the  school. 
All  restraint  beyond  this  tends  to  make  school  distaste- 
ful. I  dislike  a  noisy  school,  full  of  play  and  mischief, 
but  I  am  rather  pleased  to  see  a  little  primarian  twist 
and  turn  in  his  seat,  if  he  is  doing  it  unconsciously, 
while  really  engaged  about  his  work.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  class  standing  at  recitation  should  not  be  made 
to  '•  toe  the  line,"  but  I  like  to  see  their  hands  left  free. 
I  wish  all  teachers  would  fairly  try  the  experiment  of 
free  hands,  as  a  general  rule.  Perhaps  all  would  not 
succeed,  but  I  think  some  might. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  promoted  to  the  Gram- 
ma'r  Schools  in  March  was  1724.  Of  this  number  908 
were  boys  and  816  girls.  The  ratio  of  this  number 
to  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  Primary  Schools 
is  about  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven-and-a- 
half.  Three  years  being  the  time  prescribed  for  com- 
pleting the  Primary  course,  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
number  belonging  ought  to  be  prepared  for  promotion 
at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  The  number  promoted 
falls  short  of  this  by  about  400.  In  some  districts  the 
deficiency  is  greater  than  in  others.  If  the  schools  of 
a  district  average  the  standard  number  of  pupils,  fifty- 
six,  the  number  promoted  at  the  end  of  each  half-year 
should  average  nine  to  a  school^  or  something  near  this. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  system  of  classification,  some 
modification  should  be  made  in  the  Rules  respecting 
the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  sixth  class.     This  system 
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requires  that  promotions  should  be  made  by  classes, 
but  as  new  pupils  who  have  received  no  instruction 
whatever  are  admitted  into  the  sixth  class  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  six  months  which  is  assigned  for 
the  preparation  for  promotion,  only  a  part  can  be 
properly  trained,  those  admitted  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  half-year  receiving  little  benefit  themselves,  while 
they  very  materially  retard  the  progress  of  those  who 
entered  earlier.  It  is  believed  that  many  members  of 
the  Board  already  fully  understand  the  need  of  some 
remedy  for  this  evil,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  give 
it  their  careful  consideration. 

INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOLS. 

The  Intermediate  Schools,  or  Schools  for  Special  In- 
struction, do  not  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct 
grade  in  our  school  system,  as  their  name  would  seem 
to  imply.  In  our  statistics  they  are  properly  classed 
with  the  Primary  Schools,  as  the  course  of  instruction  is 
substantially  the  same  for  both.  They  are  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  pupils  as  are  not  qualified 
for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  yet  are  too 
old  and  too  large  to  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  same 
schools  with  children  of  the  proper  Primary  School 
age.  These  schools  are  composed  of  children  from 
several  different  sources.  Some  have  been  deprived  of 
early  schooling  by  the  poverty,  neglect,  or  vices  of  their 
parents.  Some  have  come  from  the  country  where 
their  opportunities  for  education  have  been  limited. 
Others  are  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  emi- 
grants, and  still  others  are  those  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Primary  Schools,  when,  from  irregu- 
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larity  of  attendance,  or  other  causes,  they  have  failed 
to  become  fit  for  the  Grammar  School  at  the  proper 
age. 

This  class  of  schools  was  established  by  the  old 
Primary  School  Board,  in  1838,  after  repeated  efforts 
to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  from  the  Grammar 
School  Committee  and  the  City  Council.  They  have 
proved  highly  useful,  especially  in  relieving  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  a  description  of  pupils,  whose  presence 
would  operate  unfavorably  on  both  the  instruction  and 
discipline.  There  are  at  present  twenty-eight  of  these 
schools,  distributed  among  sixteen  different  districts, 
the  largest  number  in  any  one  district  being  four.  In 
four  districts  there  are  no  Intermediate  Schools.  In 
two  of  these  districts  which  are  nearly  identical  in  ter- 
ritory, there  is  perhaps  less  need  of  such  a  school  than 
in  any  other  section  in  the  city.  In  the  other  two  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  one  or  two  schools  of  this 
kind  would  be  beneficial.  I  think  they  would  be  at- 
tended by  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  who  do  not 
now  attend  any  school,  and  they  would  take  from  the 
Primary  Schools  those  backward  overgrown  pupils,  who 
cannot  be  so  well  accommodated  or  instructed  with 
the  Primary  classes. 

In  four  districts,  the  Intermediate  Schools  have  been 
to  some  extent  graded,  after  the  manner  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  better  that  they  should 
remain  ungraded.  In  the  graded  schools,  pupils  are 
taught  and  promoted  in  classes.  But  the  object  of  the 
Intermediate  School  being  to  send  the  pupils  forward 
to  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  shortest  time,  the  pu- 
pils should  have  more  individual  instruction  than  is 
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required  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  being  of  more 
mature  age  than  those  in  the  latter,  the  more  intelli- 
gent may  be  able  to  complete  the  course  in  a  year  or 
six  months,  instead  of  three  years.  In  an  ungraded 
school  embracing  all  the  classes  of  the  course,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  promote  individuals  according  to  their 
progress,  without  waiting  for  the  half  year  to  come 
round. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  in  good  condition ;  some 
are  excellent.  A  few  have  been  kept  by  very  poor 
teachers,  who  were  continually  excusing  their  own 
inefficiency  by  disparaging  the  materials  of  which  their 
schools  were  composed,  and  hence  some  members  of 
the  Committee  came  to  believe  that  these  schools  must 
necessarily  be  bad.  This,  hoAvever,  is  a  mistake. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  city.  The  pupils  are  well  behaved,  cleanly  and 
attentive  to  their  studies.  The  chief  test  of  success  in 
these  schools  is  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  to  the 
Grammar  School  at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  The 
best  teachers  are  needed  in  these  schools,  —  teachers 
who  are  heartily  devoted  to  their  work,  and  who  take 
delight  in  encouraging  and  improving  the  friendless 
and  neglected  class  of  children.  We  have  a  number 
of  such  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  their  services 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

GRAMMAR*  SCHOOLS. 

In  my  last  Report,  I  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
the  injurious  eifects  "  in  some  of  these  schools,"  of 
what  is  called  the  "  high  pressure  system."     The  im- 
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port  of  what  I  then  said  was  well  considered.  I  spoke 
decidedly,  because  my  convictions  were  mature  and 
firm,  but  I  spoke  with  due  discrimination,  carefully 
avoiding  extravagance  of  statement,  and  sweeping 
charges  against  the  whole  system  of  schools.  I  am 
now  satisfied,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  the  evil  was  not  set  forth  in  too  strong  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  all  that  was  then  stated  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  further  personal  observation,  by 
the  voice  of  the  press,  by  the  testimony  of  parents, 
pupils,  and  teachers,  and  by  high  medical  authorities. 
In  referring  to  this  evil  at  the  present  time,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  present  briefly  some  views  and  suggestions 
as  to  its  causes  and  remedies.  And  at  the  outset  I 
would  observe  that  it  is  not,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  necessary  result  of  our  system  of  education  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  As  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  can  point  to  excellent 
schools,  where  the  evil  of  overdoing  does  not  exist,  or, 
if  it  is  found  at  all,  it  is  found  only  in  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptional cases  which  no  system  can  provide  against. 
I  do  not  therefore  agree  with  those  who  expect  to  find 
an  antidote  to  this  bane  in  any  radical  change  of  the 
regulations  of  our  schools.  Our  rules  and  regulations 
are  in  the  main  excellent.  They,  are  the  growth  of 
years  of  experience.  During  more  than  forty  years 
they  have  been  gradually  perfected  by  persons  most 
competent  for  the  work,  —  by  gentlemen  of  sound 
learning,  of  practical  wisdom,  and  of  large  experience 
in  the  administration  of  school  afi'airs.  For  one,  I 
pity  the  folly  and  laugh  at  the  presumption  of  those 
shallow,  fiippant  critics  of  the  system,  who  fiatter  them- 
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selves,  and  would  make  the  public  believe,  that  if  they 
were  only  members  of  the  School  Committee  wonderful 
reforms  would  be  inaugurated.  As  an  effectual  cure 
for  their  self-conceit,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  seat  at  the  Board.  I  maintain,  then,  that 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  our  regulations 
makes  it  necessary  to  subject  the  schools  to  the  evils  of 
high  pressure.  I  go  farther,  and  assert  that  when 
schools  have  suffered  from  overtasking,  it  has  been 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions ;  and  I  think  myself  fully  warranted  in  this  asser- 
tion, by  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  we  have 
schools  —  first  rate  schools,  too  —  which  are  conducted 
on  the  low  pressure  principle,  and  yet  these  schools  are 
managed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  regulations.  I  say,  then,  that  the  high  pressure 
schools  are  subjected  to  excessive  tasks,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  these  provisions,  but  rather  in  spite  of  them. 
If  I  am  right  in  this  view,  then  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  evil  which  we  are  considering,  not  in  the 
requirements  of  the  system,  but  in  its  administration. 
Here,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  here  it 
is,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  that  the  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied. Each  school  is  under  the  immediate  management 
and  control  of  its  committee  and  master.  They  determine 
to  a  very  great  extent  its  character.  If  they  choose  to 
conduct  it  on  the  "high  pressure  system,"  they  do  so, 
though  probably  no  school  is  thought  by  its  committee 
or  master  to  be  unduly  tasked  ;  and  if  they  choose  to 
conduct  the  school  as  it  should  be  conducted,  they  have 
the  right  and  power  so  to  do.  It  is  not  true,  therefore, 
that  our  system  requires  excessive  tasks ;   on  the  con- 
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trary,  where  its  requirements  are  fairly  interpreted  and 
faithfully  observed,  such  tasks  are  not  imposed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  evil  might  be  reme- 
died by  reducing  the  course  of  study.  This  seems  to 
me  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  There  is,  in  my 
judgment,  no  one  branch  required  to  be  studied  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  which  ought  to  be  dispensed  with. 
The  course  extends  but  very  little  beyond  the  strictly 
elementary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  if 
these  branches  are  properly  taught,  witJiin  reasonable 
limits,  there  is  ample  time  for  them  all  without  over- 
tasking the  pupils.  The  fact  is,  that  the  schools  in 
which  the  health  of  pupils  suffers  from  overdoing  are 
required  to  learn  what  the  regulations  do  not  prescribe, 
or  to  learn  the  branches  in  a  way  which  the  true 
standard  of  education  does  not  demand,  or  to  learn  them 
to  an  extent  which  is  not  profitable.  Spelling,  for  ex- 
ample, is,  in  some  instances,  pushed  to  a  useless  ex- 
treme. A  higher  spelling-book  is  "  permitted  for 
advanced  classes."  This  spelling-book  is  found  in 
classes  not  "  advanced."  And  besides,  these  classes  are 
required  not  only  to  spell  exceedingly  hard  words  in 
this  book,  but  to  learn  their  definitions  from  the  dic- 
tionary. The  labor  required  to  go  through  this  book 
in  this  way,  would  be  sufficient,  under  good  instruction, 
to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
—  and  a  more  unfruitful  labor  for  pupils,  old  or  young, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  name.  Then  again,  the  Regu- 
lations provide  for  "  instruction  in  physical  geography, 
by  occasional  exercises."  Instead  of  observing  the 
spirit  of  this  provision,  we  find  classes  carried  quite 
through  the  voluminous  treatise  of  Warren. 
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Another  fruitful  source  of  overdoing  arises  from  the 
erroneous  notion  that  thoroughness  in  a  branch  requires 
the  text-book  on  the  subject  to  be  committed  to  memory 
bodily.  And  this  error  not  only  produces  overworking, 
but  it  is  also  the  parent  of  the  "  cramming  system  "  of 
teaching,  that  which  stuffs  the  memory  with  words, 
tvords,  words,  soon  to  be  forgotten.  If  this  is  the  true 
method,  then  we  do  not  need  teachers  of  skill.  We 
only  need  persons  to  hear  recitations,  and  assign  tasks. 
Then  there  are  cases  of  overdoing  where  the  teaching 
is  of  the  right  description,  but  the  standard  is  too  high, 
and  consequently  too  much  time  and  labor  are  ex- 
pended merely  to  secure  a  certain  facility  of  recitation, 
which  shows  well,  but  is  of  no  sort  of  practical  utility, 
and  does  not  constitute  scholarship,  or  what  is  prop- 
erly called  thoroughness.  This  excess  of  drill  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  By 
far  too  much  time  is  occupied  in  merely  reading  or 
repeating  the  processes  and  the  work  of  particular 
examples,  which  have  been  wrought  out  upon  the 
slate  or  blackboard.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  thus 
spent,  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in 
discussing  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  well-chosen  examples.  I  think 
very  rapid  recitation  in  any  branch  should  not  be  en- 
couraged, and  least  of  all  in  the  analysis  of  difficult 
problems  in  arithmetic.  Stammering,  and  a  confused, 
disagreeable,  and  indistinct  utterance  are  the  result  of 
excessive  rapidity  in  recitation.  AVithout  referring  to 
other  branches  at  this  time,  I  conclude  my  remarks  on 
this  topic  by  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  all  the 
branches  now  required  in  our  Grammar  Schools  can  be 
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properly  taught^  in  the  usual  time   allotted  to  this  grade 
of  the  system,  without  overworking  the  pupils. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are  probably  aware 
that  the  present  organization  of  our  Grammar  Schools 
is  comparatively  new,  the  change  which  resulted  in  the 
present  arrangement  having  been  commenced  only 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  This  change  was  by  far 
the  most  radical  and  important  which  has  ever  been  in 
our  system  of  education.  It  was  really  revolutionary  in 
its  character.  The  present  organization  has  now  had 
sufficient  time  to  mature,  and  to  develop  its  capabilities 
and  its  defects.  As  to  its  success,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
the  most  competent  judges  fully  agree.  But  it  is  not 
perfect.  It  has  its  limitations  and  its  disadvantages. 
The  movement  was  made  in  the  right  direction,  but,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  attempting  reforms,  it  went  too 
far  in  some  respects.  Under  the  old  system  each  mas- 
ter had  all  the  pupils  of  his  school,  and  all  his  assistants 
in  the  same  room  with  himself,  and  the  pupils  had  to 
be  promoted  but  two  or  three  times  before  reaching  the 
class  taught  by  himself.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
average  number  of  pupils  under  the  care  of  a,  master 
was  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  in  boys'  schools 
the  number  of  male  teachers  was  double  that  of  female. 
All  this  has  been  changed.  In  the  schools  for  boys, 
the  number  of  male  teachers  is  to  that  of  female  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  four.  Each  master  has,  on  an  average, 
under  his  care  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils,  or 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  a  master  averaged 
twenty-five  years  ago.  These  pupils  are  distributed 
with  their  teachers  into  from  ten  to  eighteen  separate 
rooms,  where  they  remain  most  of  the  time  out  of  the 
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sight  of  the  master,  who  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
upper  class  in  his  own  room.  Now  while  the  present 
plan  has  doubtless  proved  a  success,  in  the  main,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  attended  with  some  disad- 
vantages which  deserve  consideration.  As  a  master, 
I  had  two  years'  experience  under  the  old  system,  and 
five  years'  under  the  new,  and  I  have  now  studied  very 
carefully  the  operation  of  the  latter  for  eight  years. 
The  conclusion  to  which  both  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation have  led  me  is,  that  in  the  present  system  there 
is  too  great  a  difference  between  the  excellence  of  the 
upper  division,  or  the  two  or  three  highest,  and  the 
lower  grades.  This  evil  has  latterly  been  to  some 
extent  remedied  by  the  systematic  examinations  which 
most  of  the  masters  have  given  to  all  the  divisions  of 
their  schools.  But  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  demands 
a  more  effectual  remedy.  My  plan  for  accomplishing 
the  object  is  very  simple,  and  it  involves  no  additional 
expense.  It  is  this, —  in  each  school  for  boys,  let  the 
sub-master  take  what  is  now  the  master's  class,  the  usher 
take  the  sub-master's,  and  the  head  assistant  take  the 
usher's,  thus  leaving  the  master  free  to  divide  his  time 
among  all  the  rooms,  and  manage  the  general  affairs  of 
the  school.  In  the  girls'  schools  the  only  change  requi- 
site would  be  for  the  masters  to  give  up  the  instruction 
of  their  first  divisions  to  their  head  assistants.  With  this 
arrangement  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  average  excel- 
lence of  our  Grammar  Schools  would  be  greatly  elevated. 
Much  of  the  master's  work  now  in  the  upper  class  con- 
sists in  correcting  errors,  and  supplying  defects,  which, 
under  the  proposed  arrangement,  he  would  be  able  to 
prevent  in  the  lower  divisions.     Then  let  the  masters 
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have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  Primary  Schools  in 
their  respective  districts  which  they  have  over  tlie 
Grammar  Schools.  Each  master  thus  becomes  the  real 
Principal  of  all  the  schools  in  his  district.  I  trust  that 
this  measure  will  be  duly  considered  by  the  Board.  It 
is  too  important  in  its  bearings  upon  our  system  to  be 
acted  upon  hastily.  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  for 
its  full  discussion  in  this  Report.  I  therefore  leave  it 
with  these  brief  remarks,  feeling  confident  that  it  will 
bear  investigation. 

latin  school. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  parents  who  intend  to 
give  their  sons  a  classical  education,  whether  it  is  best 
to  send  them  to  this  school  at  an  early  age,  or  to  permit 
them  to  complete  the  Grammar  School  course  before 
putting  them  to  the  study  of  Latin.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  advising  the  former  course.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  course  of  study 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  now  pursued  in  the  Latin 
and  Grammar  Schools,  respectively.  If  the  course  at 
the  Grammar  Schools  were  such  that  boys  would  com- 
plete it  a  year  or  two  sooner  than  they  now  do,  on  an 
average  ;  or  if  the  method  of  instruction  at  the  Latin 
School  were  different  from  what  it  is,  in  either  case,  my 
advice  would  be  reversed. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  school 
requires  the  larger  portion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars  —  now  grown  to  a  large  bulk  —  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  very  thoroughly.  Protracted  experi- 
ence and  observation  seem  to  have  settled  the  fact  that 
this  memory  work  is,  as  a  general  rule,  accomplished 
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more  successfully  and  satisfactorily  by  the  pupils  who 
begin  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  than  by  those  who 
commence  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Besides, 
the  English  branches  which  are  by  no  means  neglected 
in  this  school,  are  learned  much  more  easily  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ancient  languages,  or  after  having  made 
some  progress  in  them,  than  previous  to  commencing 
them.  This  advantage  is  due  to  the  mental  discipline 
which  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  aifords. 
And  then  if  a  boy  is  to  learn  both  the  English  grammar 
and  the  Latin,  there  is  great  economy  in  beginning  with 
the  latter,  for  while  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
affords  but  little  aid  in  acquiring  the  Latin,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  grammar  makes  the  study  of  the 
English  almost  unnecessary. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  favor  of  sending 
boys  to  this  school  at  an  early  age.  Those  who  enter 
late  feel  it  necessary  to  take  what  is  called  the  "  short 
course,"  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  college  at  the  usual 
age,  doing  six  years'  work  in  three  or  four.  Of  those 
who  undertake  this  task  some  succeed  very  well,  but 
many  either  get  discouraged,  and  drop  out  of  the  school, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  a  college  education,  or  break 
down  in  health,  or  injure  their  eyes  by  too  much  night 
study  upon  the  fine  print  of  their  text-books. 

girls'  high  and  normal  school. 

This  school  has  come  to  occupy  an  exceedingly 
important  position  in  our  system  of  education,  not  only 
because  it  affords  to  a  large  number  of  young  ladies  a 
much  higher  degree  of  intellectual  culture  than  is 
otherwise  provided  for,  but  because  of  its  influence  on 
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other  schools  through  the  teachers  it  qualifies,  and  by 
means  of  the  requirements  exacted  of  candidates  for 
admission.  That  tlie  school  is  well  taught  and  well 
managed,  on  the  whole,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  competent  judges.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  judicious  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  good.  It  has  furnished  to  our  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools  many  well  educated  and  efficient  teachers, 
and  the  number  of  these  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
as  our  whole  system  is  advanced  towards  the  true  and 
right  standard  of  education. 

The  powerful  influence  exerted  by  this  school  on 
those  of  the  lower  grades  renders  its  management  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  responsibility,  and  fortunately  the 
composition  of  its  Committee  is  eminently  calculated  to 
secure  the  wisest  and  most  intelligent  administration  of 
its  affairs.  The  policy  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  deserves  the 
most  careful  consideration,  for  it  must  inevitably  deter- 
mine, to  a  very  great  exTtent,  the  character  and  amount 
of  instruction  given  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  in  which  girls  are  taught.  Since  the  averages 
obtained  by  the  candidates  sent  by  the  respective  schools 
have  been  printed  in  the  reports,  the  competition  be- 
tween certain  schools  for  the  palm  has  become  very 
severe.  This  is  alleged  by  some  masters  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  what  high  pressure  there  is  in  the 
girls'  schools.  If  this  allegation  is  correct,  and  I  think 
there  is  much  truth  in  it,  it  becomes  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  to  devise  some  means  of  remedying  the  evil. 
In  former  years,  when  there  might  not  have  been  pains 
enough  taken  to  prepare  and  send  up  candidates  from 
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the  Grammar  Schools,  it  was  doubtless  desirable  to 
arouse  some  competition  by  publishing  the  tables  show- 
ing the  comparative  rank  of  the  candidates.  But  the 
present  state  of  things  seems  to  require  a  modification 
of  this  policy.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Grammar  Schools,  candidates  should  be 
examined  in  all  the  branches  required  to  he  taught  in  the 
Grammar  schools  for  girls.  As  long  as  credit  is  given 
for  only  a  part  of  the  branches  taught,  there  is  the 
strongest  possible  temptation  held  out  to  the  masters  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  upon  these  branches  to  the 
neglect  of  others  which  are  required  by  the  Regulations. 
This  course  presents  to  the  masters  the  alternative  of 
obeying  the  Regulations  with  a  chance  of  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  graduated  list,  or  of  disobeying  them 
with  a  chance  of  standing  at  the  head.  It  does  not 
seem  right  to  place  the  masters  in  this  dilemma. 

In  comparing  schools  in  reference^,  to  scholarship 
there  is  very  great  danger  of  doing  injustice.  In  fact, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  exact  justice  in  such  a  mat- 
ter; and  before  we  institute  a  comparison  of  this  kind 
we  ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  good  effects  will 
outweigh  the  evil.  The  broader  the  examination, —  the 
more  particulars  it  takes  into  the  account,  —  the  more 
nearly  it  will  represent  the  true  merits  of  the  schools 
from  which  the  candidates  come.  If  the  schools  must 
be  compared  with  reference  to  the  number  and  standing 
of  the  candidates  admitted,  justice  requires  that  each 
school  should  be  credited  also  with  the  number  and 
standing  of  its  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course 
at  the  Normal  School.  Every  person  acquainted  with 
education  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  prepare  pupils 
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to  pass  successfully  a  test  examination  in  certain 
branches,  and  another  thing  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
right  education^  so  as  to  insure  the  best  subsequent  success^ 
not  only  in  school,  hut  in  the  business  of  life.  The  teacher 
who  produces  satisfactory  scholarship  without  injuring 
the  health  of  his  pupils,  thereby  shows  his  superior 
skill,  and  in  point  of  merit,  he  ought  to  rank  above 
those  teachers  who  exhaust  the  vital  energy  of  their 
pupils  in  bringing  them  to  the  requisite  intellectual 
standard.  A  fair  comparison  of  the  results  of  different 
schools  should,  therefore,  take  into  the  account  the 
physical  condition  of  their  respective  pupils.  It  is  still 
more  desirable  to  know  what  has  been  the  character  of 
the  moral  training  imparted,  though  this  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  any  examination.  If  discovered  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  observing  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  during 
their  whole  course  in  the  Normal  school.  This  is  a 
subject  of  much  delicacy,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties, but  I  feel  that  it  will  be  duly  considered  and 
wisely  managed  by  the  very  competent  and  intelligent 
Committee  on  this  school,  who  so  well  represent  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

I  wish  to  express  my  most  cordial  and  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  with  so  much  unanimity  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Training  Department  in  connection  with  this  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  regular  course,  a  further  opportunity  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. This  is  a  movement  of  sufficient  importance  to 
signalize  the  present  year  in  the  history  of  our  school 
system.     It  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  best  possible 
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agency  for  the  further  improvement  and  elevation  of 
our  Primary  Schools.  It  will  afford  the  means  of  pro- 
vidinor  all  those  schools  with  teachers  who  have  made 

o 

the  art  they  are  to  practise  a  special  duty.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such  a 
.provision. 

The  first  class  in  this  Department,  embracing  thirty 
accomplished  young  ladies,  has  been  organized,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  These  pupil-teachers  are 
to  devote  a  term  of  six  months  to  the  study  and- practice, 
in  connection  with  a  model  school,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  and  governing  Primary 
Schools.  The  lady  who  has  been  appointed  to  super- 
intend this  Training  Department,  is  admirably  qualified 
for  the  important  post  to  which  she  has  been  called. 
After  completing  the  prescribed  course  at  one  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools,  she  passed  a  year  at  the  cele- 
brated Training  School,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  making 
herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  improved 
methods  of  primary  education  there  taught,  including 
the  Pestilozzian  system  of  object-teaching.  The  extra- 
ordinary success  achieved  by  her  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Primary  School  under  her  charge  at  South  Bos- 
ton, afforded  very  strong  evidence,  not  only  of  her  tact 
and  skill,  but  of  the  excellence  of  the  methods  which 
she  is  to  teach  in  the  training  School.  I  trust  that  the 
graduates  of  this  school  will  soon  find  places  in  our 
schools  ;  for,  other  things  being  equal,  they  will  un- 
questionably surpass  those  who  enter  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  without  having  enjoyed  such  a  course 
of  special  preparation. 
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This  iioble  institution  constitutes  so  important  a  part 
of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  it  seems  to  me 
so  desirable  that  its  objects  and  character  should  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  devote  to  it  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  space  of  this  Eeport. 
From  the  day  of  its  establishment,  this  school  has  been 
one  of  singular  excellence.  Never  in  its  history  has 
there  been  a  period,  ever  so  short,  when  it  was  not  as 
a  whole  admirably  managed  and  instructed.  For  up- 
wards of  forty  years  it  has  been  a  blessing  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  contributing  largely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  by  elevating  its  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  and  thus  repaying,  a  hundred  fold,  all  the  cost 
of  its  support.  If  it  were  necessary  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  its  value,  and  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  founders,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  Roll  of  its  graduates,  —  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  its  entire  course  of  study,  —  bearing  the 
names  of  so  many  men  who  have  risen  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  eminence,  not  only  in  the  various  indus- 
trial and  professional  pursuits,  but  also  in  the  public 
service,  —  municipal,  state,  and  national. 

But  although  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
character  which  this  school  has  sustained,  and  of  the 
fruits  it  has  produced,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger 
number  of  the  youth  of  the  city  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  its  superior  advantages.  Its  numbers  have 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  city. 
While  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased  fourfold, 
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and  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  has  increased  sevenfold,  the  increase  of  this 
school  has  been  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  increase  of  pupils  in  the  English 
High  School  ought  to  have  been  twelve  times  as  great 
as  it  has  been  in  order  merely  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city,  and  twenty-one  times  as  great 
to  have  merely  held  its  own  in  comparison  with  the 
aggregate  growth  of  the  public  schools.  This  is  truly 
a  startling  fact.  It  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction.  It  shows  a  virtual  falling  off, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  in  respect  to  higher  education 
among  the  young  men  of  the  city,  who  are  destined  to 
business  pursuits.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  educa- 
tion received  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  better  than  it 
was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  but  this  education  is  still 
elementary,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  what 
are  called  the  common  branches  ;  and,  however  well 
these  may  be  taught,  they  can  never  become  a  substi- 
tute for  that  higher  course  of  instruction  which  is  fur- 
nished at  our  English  High  School.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  highly  important  that  this  institution  should 
claim  a  greater  share  of  the  attention  of  this  Board  than 
it  has  received,  in  order  that  measures  may  be  devised 
for  increasing  its  numbers ;  and  with  a  view  to  promote 
this  desirable  object,  I  propose  to  present  some  facts 
and  suggestions  respecting  its  history,  workings,  and 
condition,  and  its  proper  relations  to  other  departments 
of  our  system  of  public  education.'  And  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  what  I  shall  offer  is  wholly  in  confirmation 
and  furtherance  of  the  views  which  have  been  presented 
at   different   times   in  the  very   able   reports    on   this 
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school,  by  the  present  Chan-man  of  its  Committee,  who 
has  filled  that  post  with  so  much  acceptance  for  nearly 
fifteen  years. 

The  first  action  of  the  School  Committee  respecting 
the  establishment  of  the  English  High  School  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June,  1820.  It  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  order :  "  Voted,  That  such 
of  the  resolutions  ofi'ered  by  Samuel  A.  Wells,  as  relate 
to  the  establishment  of  an  English  Classical  School  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  be  referred  to  a  Sub-Committee  of 
five."  The  gentlemen  chosen  to  constitute  this  Com- 
mittee, were  Samuel  A.  Wells,  Hev.  John  Pierpont, 
Rev.  Nath'l  L.  Frothingham,  Lemuel  Shaw,  and  Ben- 
jamin Russell.  Their  Report  was  submitted  to  the 
School  Board,  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  it  was  then 
voted,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  an  English 
Classical  School,  upon  the  plan  stated  in  the  Report,  in 
the  town  of  Boston."  It  was  also  voted  to  print  the 
Report  for  the  use  of  the  members.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  on  the  9tb  of  November,  this  Report  "  was 
read  and  considered  by  paragraphs,  amended,  and 
unanimously  accepted ; "  and  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  its  recommendations,  the  following  votes  were 
passed :  "  Voted,  That  this  Report,  with  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  that  the  plan  of  the  school 
therein  stated  be  recommended  by  this  Committee  to 
the  people  for  acceptance.  Voted,  That  the  Selectmen 
be  requested  to  carry  this  vote  into  effect,  and  to  call  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  con- 
sider and  act  thereon  at  such  time  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient."     This  Report,  an  original  copy  of  which  is 
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before  me,  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
important  results  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  but  for 
the  practical  views  and  wise  recommendations  which  it 
contains.  It  is  so  pertinent  to  the  objects  of  the  pres- 
ent Report,  that  I  must  find  room  for  the  essential  por- 
tions of  it. 

"Though  the  present  system  of  public  education,  and  the 
munificence  Avith  which  it  is  supported,  are  highly  beneficial  and 
honorable  to  the  town  ;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it 
is  susceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  and  usefulness 
without  materially  augmenting  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens. 
Till  recently  our  system  occupied  a  middle  station ;  it  neither 
commenced  with  the  rudiments  of  education,  nor  extended  to  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge.*  This  system  was  supported  by 
the  town  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  to  be  admitted  to  its  ad- 
vantages, certain  preliminary  qualifications  were  required  at 
individual  cost,  which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  many  children 
of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  classes  of  the  community  from  the 
benefits  of  a  public  education.  The  town  saw  and  felt  this  in- 
consistency in  the  plan,  and  have  removed  the  defect  by  pro- 
viding schools,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  can  be  fitted 
for  admission  into  the  public  seminaries,  f 

"  The  present  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
requires  still  further  amendment.  The  studies  that  are  pursued 
at  the  English  Grammar  Schools  are  merely  elementary,  and 
more  time  than  Is  necessary  is  devoted  to  their  acquisition.  A 
scholar  is  admitted  at  seven,  and  Is  dismissed  at  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  thus  seven  years  are  expended  In  the  acquisition  of  a 
degree  of  knowledge,  which  with  ordinary  diligence   and   com- 

*  The  Latin  School  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, but  its  special  purpose  is  to  fit  boys  for  college. 

t  The  establishment  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  alluded  to,  which  took  place 
jn  1818.  Like  the  Grammar  Schools,  they  were  designed  for  the  children  of 
all  classes  and  not  merely  for  the  poor. 
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mon  capacity,  may  be  easily  and  perfectly  acquired  in  five.  If, 
then,  a  boy  remained  the  usual  term,  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
will  have  been  idly  or  uselessly  expended,  as  he  may  have 
learned  all  that  he  has  been  taught  long  before  its  expiration. 
This  loss  of  time  occurs  at  that  interesting  and  critical  period  of 
life  when  the  habits  and  inclinations  are  forming,  by  which  the 
future  character  will  be  fixed  and  determined.  This  evil,  there- 
fore, should  be  removed,  by  enlarging  the  present  system,  not 
merely  that  the  time  now  lost  may  be  saved,  but  that  those  early 
habits  of  industry  and  application  may  be  acquired,  which  are 
so  essential  in  leading  to  a  future  life  of  virtue  and  usefidness. 

'*  Nor  are  these  the  only  existing  evils.  The  mode  of  educa- 
tion now  adopted,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  that  are 
taught  at  our  English  Grammar  Schools  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive,  nor  otherwise  calculated  to  bring  the  powers  of  the 
mind  into  operation,  nor  to  qualify  a  youth  to  fill  usefully  and 
respectably  many  of  those  stations,  both  public  and  private, 
in  which  he  may  be  placed.  A  parent  who  wishes  to  give  a  child 
an  education  that  shall  fit  Mm  for  active  life^  and  shall  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  eminence  in  his  profession^  whether  mercantile  or  me- 
chanical, is  tinder  the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  different  education 
from  any  which  onr  Puhlic  Schools  can  noiv  furnish.  Hence 
many  children  are  separated  from  their  parents  and  sent  to  pri- 
vate academies  in  this  vicinity,  to  acquire  that  instruction  which 
cannot  be  obtained  at  the  public  seminaries ;  thus,  many  par- 
ents who  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  these  institutions, 
are  subjected  to  heavy  expenses  for  the  same  object  in  other 
towns. 

"  The  Committee,  for  these  and  many  other  weighty  consid- 
erations that  might  be  offered,  and  in  order  to  render  the  pres- 
ent system  of  public  education  more  nearly  perfect,  are  of 
opinion,  that  an  additional  school  is  required.  They,  therefore, 
recommend  the  founding  of  a  Seminary  to  be  called  the  English 
Classical  School,  and  submit  the  following  as  a  general  outline 
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of  a  plan  for  its  organization  and  of  the  course  of  studies  to  be 
pursued. 

"1.  That  the  term  for  pursuing  the  course  of  studies  pro- 
posed be  three  years. 

"2.  That  the  school  be  divided  into  three  classes,  and  one 
year  be  assigned  to  the  studies  of  each  class. 

"3.  That  the  age  of  admission  be  not  less  than  twelve 
years. 

"  4.  That  the  school  be  for  boys  exclusively. 

"5.  That  candidates  for  admission  be  proposed  on  a  given 
day  annually ;  but  scholars,  with  suitable  qualifications,  may  be 
admitted  at  any  intermediate  time  to  an  advanced  standing. 

"6.  That  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  subject  to  a  strict 
examination,  in  such  manner  as  the  School  Committee  may 
direct,  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  according  to  the  rules. 

"7.  That  it  be  required  of  every  candidate  to  qualify  him- 
self for  admission,  that  he  be  well  acquainted  with  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar  in  all  its  branches,  and  arithmetic  as 
far  as  simple  proportion. 

"8.  That  it  be  required  of  the  Masters  and  Ushers,  as  a 
necessary  qualification,  that  they  shall  have  been  regularly  edu- 
cated at  some  University. 

"  The  studies  of  the  First  Class  [lowest  class]  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Composition  ;  Reading]  from  the  most  approved  authors  ; 
Exercises  in  Criticisms,  comprising  Critical  Analysis  of  the 
Language,  Grammar,  and  Style  of  the  best  English  Authors, 
their  errors  and  beauties  ;  Declamation  ;  Geography  ;  Arithme- 
tic—  continued;  Algebra. 

"  The  studies  of  the  Second  Class  —  Composition  ;  Reading  ; 
Exercise  in  Criticism;  Declamation;  Alegebra  —  continued; 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  and  Chronology  ;  Logic  ;  Geome- 
try ;  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  its  application  to  Mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances  ;  Navigation  ;  Surveying  ;  Mensuration  of 
Superficies  and  Solids  ;  Forensic  Discussions. 

"  The  studies  of  the  Third   Class  —  Composition;  Exercises 
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in  Criticism  ;  Declamation  ;  Mathematics  ;  Logic  ;  History  ;  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  United  States  —  continued  ;  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, including  Astronomy ;  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy.'' 

The  Committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
management  and  instruction  of  the  proposed  seminary 
would  require  the  services  of  a  master,  sub-master,  and 
two  ushers,  whose  salaries  would  amount  to  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  then  concluded  their  report  with  the 
following  just  and  noble  language  :  — 

"  The  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  expense 
which  would  be  incurred  by  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, would  be  fully  justified  by  its  manifold  advantages.  No 
money  can  be  better  expended,  than  that  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  If  anything  will  preserve 
tranquillity  and  order  in  a  community,  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  society  and  free  government,  and  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  it  must  be  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  These  salutary  effects,  the  Committee  conceive, 
would  flow  from  the  institution  of  this  seminary.  Its  establish- 
ment, they  think,  would  raise  the  literary  and  scientific  charac- 
ter of  the  town,  would  incite  our  youth  to  a  laudable  ambition 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  and  would  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  our  country." 

This  document  marks  an  era  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  our  city.  Its  large  views,  noble  sentiments,  and 
wise  recommendations,  could  only  have  come  from  su- 
perior men,  —  such  men  as  composed  the  Committee 
which  drafted  it.  The  chairman  was  a  merchant  of 
the  highest  respectability  and  intelligence  ;  the  clerical 
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profession  was  represented  by  two  of  its  brighest  orna- 
ments ;  the  legal  profession,  by  the  late  distinguished 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  other 
member  was  one  of  the  first  journalists  of  his  day,  in 
this  country.  The  plan  of  the  proposed  institution  was 
so  well  matured  by  this  wise  and  learned  Committee, 
that,  as  reference  to  our  present  Regulations  will  prove, 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary,  to  this  day,  to  change 
it  in  any  essential  particular. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, as  expressed  in  one  of  the  votes  above  quoted, 
the  Selectmen  notified  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Town  of  Boston,  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
affairs,  "  to  assemble  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1821,  to  see  [among  other  things]  if  the  town 
will  establish  an  English  Classical  School,  upon  a  plan 
recommended  by  the  School  Committee."  It  appears 
on  the  record  of  this  meeting  that  "  after  debate  the 
Plan  was  nearly  unanimously  adopted,  only  three  voting 
in  the  negative."  The  promptness  and  unanimity  of 
this  action  is  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  the  voters  of  the  town  at  that  time,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  the  estimated  annual 
expense  of  the  proposed  school  exceeded  ten  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  all  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  then  existing  in  the  city,  —  a  proportion 
equivalent  to  an  appropriation,  at  this  time,  of  an 
annual  expenditure  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
support  of  a  new  educational  institution. 

The  provision  for  philosophical  apparatus  was  ex- 
tremely liberal  for  the  times,  the  sum  of  $  2,500  having 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  which  Avas  subse- 
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quently  increased  to  $3,000.  At  that  time,  there  was 
not  probably  in  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
State,  excepting  the  colleges,  so  much  apparatus  as 
this  sum  would  purchase. 

The  School  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1821,  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  Derne  Street  Grammar  Schoolhouse. 
In  182J:  it  was  removed  to  the  new  building  on  Pinck- 
ney  Street,  a  dedicatory  address  being  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Sen'r,  who  was  Mayor, 
and  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee.  It  was  asrain 
removed  in  1843  to  the  building  which  it  now  occupies 
in  Bedford  Street,  in  connection  with  the  Latin  School. 
This  edifice  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  story,  so  that  now  the  accommodations  which  it 
affords  for  either  school  are  six  schoolrooms,  three 
smaller  rooms,  and  a  spacious  hall. 

The  original  requirements  for  admission  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  That  the  candidate  be  not  less  than  twelve  years 
of  age. 

2.  That  the  candidates  shall  be  admitted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  i.  e.  after  the  summer 
vacation. 

3.  That  the  candidates  shall  produce  from  the  mas- 
ters of  the  schools  last  attended  by  them  certificates  of 
good  moral  character,  and  presumed  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  school. 

4.  That  the  candidate,  "  in  order  to  be  admitted  shall 
be  found  well  versed  in  Reading,  Writing,  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  and   Arithmetic  as  far  as  Pro- 
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portion,  including  a  general  view  of  Vulgar  and  Deci- 
mal Fractions." 

The  requirements  in  respect  to  age,  certificates,  and 
the  time  of  admission,  have  never  been  changed  since 
the  organization  of  the  school. 

In  1829,  a  modification  was  made  in  the  qualifica- 
tions for  admission,  by  providing  that  the  candidate 
"  shall  be  found  to  have  made  satisfactory  progress,'* 
instead  of  "  shall  be  found  well  versed  in,"  and  substi- 
tuting for  the  former  requirements  in  Arithmetic, 
"  Colburn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  and  Sequel." 
In  1836,  "Spelling"  was  added  to  the  requirements  for 
admission,  and  instead  of  prescribing  Colburn's  works 
in  arithmetic  for  examination,  simply  "  Arithmetic " 
is  prescribed ;  and  it  was  provided  that  "  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  prescribed  studies  shall  be  indis- 
pensable to  admission."  • 

No  further  change  was  made  in  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion till  1852,  when  a  movement  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  advancement  of  the  standard 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
qualifications  for  admission  to  this  school.  It  was 
therefore  provided  that  candidates  should  "  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination"  in  the  branches  previously  re- 
quired, with  the  addition  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  following  additional  regulation  was 
adopted : — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  English 
High  School  to  be  present  at  the  annual  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  ;  but  said  examination  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  instructors  from  written  questions  in  all  the  branches, 
previously  prepared,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
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mittee.  The  examination  shall  be  strict,  and  a  thorouo;h 
knowledge  of  the  required  studies  shall  be  indispensable  to 
admission." 

During  the  preceding  thirty  years  it  had  been  simply 
made  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  school  to  examine  the 
candidates,  without  any  provision  as  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting it,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  examination  had 
been  conducted  mainly,  or  wholly,  in  writing,  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  this  mode 
being  found  not  only  the  fairest,  but  necessary  to  protect 
the  Principal  against  charges  of  partiality. 

Since  1852,  no  further  change  has  been  made  in  the 
terms  of  admission,  with  the  exception  of  a  provision 
which  was  adopted  in  1853,  and  repealed  in  1855,  per- 
mitting candidates  who  were  unsuccessful  at  the  first 
examination  in  July,  to  be  examined  again  during  the 
week  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term ;  and 
requiring  the  Sub-Committee  "  to  make  a  full  report  of 
both  examinations  and  the  results  of  each." 

The  mode  in  which  candidates  for  admission  are  ex- 
amined is  as  follows :  — 

Questions  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
history ;  also  a  list  of  words  for  spelling,  are  prepared 
by  the  teachers  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
approval.  Being  altered,  if  thought  advisable,  and 
approved,  they  are,  except  the  words  for  spelling, 
printed  on  large  and  good  paper,  with  suitable  blank 
spaces  on  which  the  candidate  is  to  write  his  work. 

In  accordance  with  notice  published  in  the  news- 
papers, the  boys  assemble  at  the  schoolhouse,  at  8 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  day  of  examination.      They  are 

placed  in  three  or  four  different  rooms,  and  the  candi- 
11 
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dates  from  different  schools  are  called  to  the  teacher's 
desk,  where  their  recommendations  are  examined. 
Then,  their  names,  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, places  of  residence,  the  schools  from  which  they 
come,  and  their  ages,  are  recorded. 

They  are  next  assembled  in  the  hall,  and,  having  been 
counted,  each  receives  a  number  iipon  a  piece  of  paper 
drawn  out  by  lot.  His  number  is  the  only  name  by 
which  he  is  known,  until  he  is  called  up  for  admission 
or  rejection.  The  applicants  are  then  divided  into  four 
nearly  equal  portions,  and  placed  in  four  separate  rooms. 
One  of  the  sets  of  (questions,  with  pens  and  ink,  is  dis- 
tributed to  each  division,  all  the  divisions  havinsf  the 
same  set  at  the  same  time.  Each  boy  writes  his  number 
upon  the  paper  and  proceeds  to  his  work.  The  time 
allowed  for  a  set  of  questions  varies  from  one  hour  to 
two  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  labor, 
although  one  hour  for  any  department  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  a  pupil  thoroughly  prepared.  The  papers  are 
then  taken  from  all,  and  another  set  placed  before  them ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  four  are  finished.  Subse- 
quently the  boys  are  examined  in  reading  and  spelling, 
the  words  in  the  latter  being  written  by  them. 

The  papers  are  next  examined,  and  the  proper  esti- 
mate assigned  in  each  branch.  The  value  of  each 
question  has  been  previously  fixed,  and  the  total  value 
of  any  one  of  the  printed  sets  is  one  hundred,  so  that 
the  correct  answers  give  immediately  the  per  cent. 

All  who  have  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  or 
more,  are  marked  admitted.  They  are  called  up,  their 
names  ascertained,  and  they  receive  certificates  of  ad- 
mission.    Others  receiving  less  than  seventy-five  and 
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more  than  fifty  per  cent,  unless  quite  deficient  in  some 
one  branch,  are  admitted  in  the  same  way. 

Others  having  a  less  average  are  questioned  as  to 
their  previous  advantages  and  pursuits,  and,  if  circum- 
stances seem  to  indicate  that  they  may  succeed,  they  are 
admitted  on  trial.  For  example,  if  one  has  been  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  this  is  a 
favorable  circumstance,  and  off'sets,  in  a  degree,  his 
deficiencies.  These  last,  after  a  trial  of  one  quarter, 
are  required  to  leave  the  school,  if  it  becomes  evident 
that  they  cannot  succeed  ;  and  these  are  almost  without 
exception  the  only  candidates  whose,  names  and  circum- 
stances are  known  before  a  decision  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  their  admission. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  for  this 
school  by  the  Committee  who  recommended  its  estab- 
lishment, has  already  been  quoted.  The  earliest  regular 
programme  of  the  studies  prescribed  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  is  dated  December  5,  1823.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  with  the  present  course  it  is  here  intro- 
duced. 

"  Class  3,  [lowest.]  No.  1.  Intellectual  and  "Written  Arith- 
metic, by  Colburn  and  Lacroix.  2.  Ancient  and  modern  Geo- 
graphy, by  Worcester.  3.  General  History,  by  Tytler ;  History 
of  the  United  States,  by  Griinshaw.  4.  Elements  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  by  Blair.  5.  Reading,  Grammar,  and  Declamation. 
6.  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  7.  Sacred 
Geography. 

"Class  2.  No's  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  continued.  8.  Algebra, 
by  dictation  ....  and  Euler.  9.  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
....  Blair's  Lect.  Abridg.  10.  Geometry,  by  Legendre. 
11.  Natural  Philosophy.      12.     Natural  Theology,  by  Paley. 

"  Class  1.     No's  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  continued.     13.  Chro- 
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nology.  14.  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Paley.  15.  Forensics.  16. 
Criticisms  on  English  Authors.  17.  Practical  Mathematics, 
comprehending  Navigation,  Surveying,  Mensuration,  Astronom- 
ical Calculations,  &c.  together  with  the  construction  and  use 
of  Mathematical  Instruments.  20.  A  course  of  Experimental 
Lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  21. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Paley." 

This  programme  we  find  slightly  modified  in  the  copy 
of  the  Regulations  printed  in  1827,  the  Written  Arith- 
metic by  Colburn  being  substituted  for  that  of  Lacroix. 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  for  Grim- 
shaw's ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Elements  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  Blair. 

And  the  following  studies  were 'permitted  in  the  first 
class,  if  the  master  should  think  proper  to  introduce 
them :  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  chem- 
istry, intellectual  philosophy,  linear  drawing,  and  logic. 
Writing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  classes. 

The  study  of  the  French  language  was  introduced  in 

1832,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  printed  pro- 
gramme until  1836. 

The   next   change  appears  in  the   Regulations  for 

1833,  —  composition  being  added  to  the  studies  of  the 
third  class,  book-keeping  transferred  from  the  2d  class 
to  the  3d,  and  algebra  from  the  3d  to  the  2d,  and  the 
following  studies  stricken  out :  from  the  third  class, 
sacred  geography  ;  from  the  2d,  rhetoric  ;  and  from  the 
1st,  chronology,  forensics,  and  criticisms  of  English 
authors. 

In  the  Regulations  for  1836,  we  find  that  Blair's 
Rhetoric  is  restored,  elements  of  astronomy  introduced, 
and  the  permitted  studies  are  disposed  of  by  omitting 
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Smellie's  Natural  History,  and  transferring  the  rest  to 
the  required  list,  viz :  linear  drawing,  logic,  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy.  As  the  programme,  thus  modified, 
remained  without  change  till  1852,  it  is  here  inserted 
in  full :  — 

"  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this  school  is  the 
following  :  — 

"No.  1.  Reviews  of  the  Preparatory  Studies  in  the  text- 
books, authorized  to  be  used  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing 
Schools.  2.  Ancient  Geography  (Worcester's).  3.  Worces- 
ter's General  History,  and  History  of  the  United  States.  4. 
Colburn's  or  Bailey's  Algebra.  5.  Legendre's  Geometry.  6. 
Book-Keeping.  7.  Blair's  Rhetoric.  8.  Paley's  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 9.  Chemistry.  10.  Trigonometry,  with  its  application 
to  Surveying,  Navigation,  Mensuration,  Astronomical  Calcula- 
tions, &c.  11.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  12.  Natural 
Philosophy.  13.  Linear  Drawing.  14.  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology. 15.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.  16.  Elements 
of  Astronomy.     17.  Logic.     18.  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  The  several  divisions  shall  also  receive  instruction  in  Spell- 
ing, Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Declamation,  Com- 
position, and  the  French  language." 

A  period  of  sixteen  years  having  elapsed  without  any 
modification  of  the  above  programme,  in  1852  the  fol- 
lowing changes  were  introduced  :  — 

The  History  of  the  United  States  was  omitted  from 
the  coursej  and  at  the  same  time,  as  already  stated, 
added  to  the  studies  required  for  admission ;  drawing 
was  required  in  all  the  classes ;  Paley's  Evidences  was 
restricted  to  a  Monday  morning  lesson ;  political  econ- 
omy, and  Cleveland's   Compend  of  English  Literature 
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were  introduced,  and  the  Spanish  language  permitted 
in  the  first  class,  in  addition  to  the  French. 

Up  to  this  time  pupils  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  School  only  three  years,  but  now  the  limit  was 
fixed  at  four  years,  provision  being  made  for  giving  in- 
struction in  an  advanced  course  to  such  pupils  as  might 
desire  to  continue  in  the  School  another  year  after  com- 
pleting the  regular  course  of  three  years.  In  this 
arrangement,  astronomy,  intellectual  philosophy,  logic, 
and  chemistry  were  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the 
advanced  course. 

The  course  of  study  as  then  revised  has  remained 
unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition,  in  1857, 
of  permission  to  use,  in  the  first  class,  Warren's  Treat- 
ise on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartee's  Physical  Geog- 
raphy and  Atlas. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  modifications  in  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  for  the  school  from  its  organization 
to  the  present  time,  I  here  introduce,  for  convenience 
of  comparison,  the  programme  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Regulations. 

"  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this  school  shall  be  as 
follows  :  — 

*'  Class  III.  1.  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the  text- 
books authorized  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city.  2.  An- 
cient Geography.  3.  Worcester's  General  History.  4.  Sher- 
win's  Alo;ebra.      5.   French  Lanofuao-e.      6.    Drawino;. 

"  Class  II.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French 
Language,  continued.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Legen- 
dre's  Geometry.  5.  Book-keeping.  6.  Blair's  Rhetoric.  7. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.     8.   Trigonometry.,  with  its 
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applications  to  Surveying,  Navigation,  Mensuration,  Astronom- 
ical Calculations,  &c.  9.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  — 
a  Monday  morning  lesson. 

'*  Class  I.  r.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  &c.  con- 
tinued. 2.  Paley's  Evidences,  continued, — a  Monday  morn- 
ing lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Astronomy.  5.  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  6.  Moral  Philosophy.  7.  Political  Economy. 
8.  Natural  Theology.  9.  Shaw's  Lectures  on  English  Litera- 
ture. 10.  French,  continued,  —  or  the  Spanish  Language  may 
be  commenced  by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Master 
have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French.  War- 
ren's Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartee's  Physical 
Geography  and  Atlas,  is  pennilted  to  be  used. 

"  For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth  year, 
the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

"1.  Astronomy.  2.  Intellectual  Philosophy.  3.  Logic. 
4.  Spanish.  5.  Geology.  6.  Chemistry.  7.  Mechanics, 
Engineering,  and  the  higher  Mathematics,  with  some  option. 

"  The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exercises  in  English 
Composition  and  Declamation.  The  instructors  shall  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  con- 
stantly such  attention  to  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English  Gram- 
mar, as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education." 

By  comparing  the  present  programme  with  the 
earliest  one,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  original 
subjects  of  instruction  have  been  retained.  Sacred 
geography  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  wholly 
disappeared.  Three  or  four  more  of  the  titles  com- 
prised in  the  first  programme  have  been  dropped, 
though  the  subjects  which  they  designate  are  em- 
braced under  other  heads  in  the  present  programme. 
The  principal  branches  which  have  been  added  to  the 
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regular  course  are  the  French  language,  drawing,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  astronomy.  Of 
these  added  studies  French  has  been  made  by  far  the 
most  prominent,  being  taught  during  the  whole  course. 
Drawing  is  pursued  by  the  two  upper  classes.  The 
Constitution  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  so  is  astronomy. 

The  order  of  the  studies,  it  will  be  observed,  has 
been  considerably  modified,  and,  without  question,  for 
the  better.  In  the  original  plan,  the  studies  of  the 
third  or  lowest  class  were  arranged  especially  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  those  pupils  who  could  devote 
only  one  year  to  the  High  School  course,  but  experi- 
ence led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  school,  on  the  whole,  to  make  the  in- 
struction of  the  first  year  conform  more  precisely  to  the 
requirements  of  a  systematic  course  of  three  years. 
The  present  arrangement  of  the  branches  is,  in  the 
main,  adapted  both  to  the  natural  order  of  development 
in  the  course  of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  natural  order 
of  development  in  the  human  powers,  the  two  chief 
considerations  in  the  ordering  of  every  plan  of  sys- 
tematic education. 

For  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  what  is  attempted 
and  what  is  accomplished  in  the  several  branches  of 
instruction,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  this  school, 
—  the  most  important  and  the  most  valuable  document, 
probably,  that  has  been  written  concerning  this  institu- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  reprinted  for  circulation  among 
the  parents  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  so  that  they  may  have  the  means 
of  judging  for  themselves  whether  it  is  best  for  their 
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sons  to  finish  their  education  at  these   schools,  or  to  go 
to  the  Enghsh  High  School. 


But  the  teacher,  more  than  all  other  means  and 
appliances,  determines  the  character  of  the  school. 
To  insure  the  best  instruction  three  conditions  are 
indispensable ;  first,  teachers  who  possess  the  requisite 
qualification ;  second,  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  ; 
and  third,  changes  of  teachers  should  be  infrequent. 
It  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  the  School  Board  to 
fulfil  these  conditions  in  respect  to  this  school.  From 
its  establishment  it  has  been  a  standing  rule  that  its 
instructors  shall  be  graduates  of  some  respectable  col- 
lege. This  has  proved  a  very  salutary  provision,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  abolished.  But  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Board,  not  only  to  require  high 
qualifications  in  the  teachers  of  this  school,  but  to  pay 
such  salaries  as  will  secure  and  retain  the  best  teachers. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  the  school,  however,  the  salary 
paid  the  ushers  was  insufficient,  and  hence  the  services 
of  some  excellent  teachers  were  lost.  But  this  de- 
ficiency was  at  length  supplied.  The  result  has  been 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  changes  in  teach- 
ers have  been  few.  During  that  period  not  one  teacher 
has  resigned  his  place  to  engage  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

The  following  are  the  several  successive  rules  which 
have  existed  respecting  the  number  and  grades  of 
teachers :  — 


1821-28.     "  For  every  accession  of  forty  pupils  to  the  whole 
number  in  this  school,  an  additional  assistant  shall  be  allowed 
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the  master,  that  is,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  instructor  for 
every  forty  pupils." 

1828-33.  "  A  master,  a  sub-master,  and  so  many  assistants 
as  shall  give  one  instructor  to  every  forty  pupils,  provided  that 
no  additional  assistant  be  obtained  for  an  increase  less  than 
twenty." 

1833-49.  "  A  master,  a  sub-master,  and  so  many  assistants 
as  shall  give  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  provided 
that  no  additional  assistant  be  obtained  for  any  increase  less  than 
twenty-one." 

1849-53.  "  A  master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many 
ushers  as  shall  give  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils, 
but  no  additional  usher  shall  be  allowed  for  any  increase  less 
than  twenty-one." 

1853-64.  "  The  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  no 
additional  instructor  is  allowed  for  any  less  number  than  thirty- 
five," 

Since  1852,  the  provision  lias  existed  permitting  the 
sub-committee  "  to  furnish  the  master  with  an  assistant 
whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  that  of  an  usher,  when 
the  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  school  through 
the  fourth  year  shall  in  their  judgment  make  it  neces- 
sary." 

From  1832  to  1840  a  special  teacher  of  the  French 
language  was  provided,  and  also,  for  a  short  time,  in 
1854.  Special  teachers  of  writing  were  also  employed 
at  different  times  in  the  early  years  of  the  school. 

For  several  years  a  teacher  of  drawing  has  been  em- 
ployed, who  teaches  this  branch  in  two  upper  classes, 
giving  to  each  class  two  hours  each  week. 

Since  1857,  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  have  been 
as  follows  :  — 
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Master,  I  2,400  ;  Sub-Masters,  $  1,600  ;  and  Ushers, 
$  1,200,  with  an  increase  of  f  100  a  year  to  each  grade, 
for  four  years.  For  the  present  year  an  additional 
increase  of  $  200  has  been  added  to  the  salary  of  each 
grade. 

The  organization  of  this  school  is  of  that  description 
which  is  called  the  class  system,  in  distiilction  from 
that  which  is  denominated  the  departmental  system. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  years  past,  the  pupils  have  occupied 
five  schoolrooms,  the  whole  school  being  assembled  in 
the  hall  only  on  public  occasions.  In  one  of  these 
rooms  the  Principal  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
first  or  highest  class,  which  he  instructs  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  prescribed  for  the  last  year  of  the 
course,  except  drawing.  Each  of  the  two  sub- masters 
has,  in  a  separate  room,  a  half  of  the  middle  class, 
which  he  instructs  in  all  the  studies  of  the  second  year. 
In  like  manner  the  third,  or  lowest  class,  is  divided 
between  the  two  ushers.  The  plan  of  organization  is 
called  the  class  system,  because  each  teacher,  under  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  Principal,  has  the 
government  and  instruction  of  a  class,  or  a  division  of  a 
class,  for  a  certain  period,  —  in  this  case  for  a  year,  — 
giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  which  are  studied 
by  the  pupils  during  that  period.  The  departmental 
system,  requires  a  very  different  management.  Its  type 
is  found  in  our  colleges,  where  each  teacher  instructs 
in  a  single  branch,  or  in  a  group  of  kindred  branches. 
The  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
principal.  They  are  seated  in  a  common  study-room, 
where  they  remain  when  not  engaged  in  recitation. 
From   this   room  they  are  sent  to   several  recitation- 
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rooms,  during  the  day,  where  they  receive  instruction 
from  the  teachers  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
course. 

Our  Latin  School  is  conducted  on  the  class  system, 
while  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  combines,  to 
some  extent,  both  the  class  and  departmental  systems. 
The  principal  High  Schools  of  Europe,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  of  those  in  this  country,  are  con- 
ducted on  the  departmental  plan.  But  for  such  an 
institution  as  our  English  High  School,  I  think  the 
class  system  preferable.  It  has  been  fairly  tested  here 
for  the  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the  results 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  and  for  what  objects 
the .  English  High  School  was  founded,  and  what  pro- 
visions have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  its 
accommodation,  and  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  record  of  attendance,  and  see 
how  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  have  enjoyed 
the  superior  advantages  which  it  has  afforded.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  precisely  how  many  pupils 
have  been  admitted,  and  how  many  have  remained  one 
year,  two  years,  and  three  years,  respectively.  But 
these  items  I  am  not  now  able  to  present.  There  is, 
however,  a  still  more  important  element  of  information 
respecting  the  attendance.  It  is  the  average  whole 
number  belonging,  for  each  year.  Though  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  exhibit  this  with  perfect  exactness,  I  give, 
in  the  following  table,  what  is  substantially  the  same 
thing,  —  namely,  the  whole  number  belonging  in  the 
month  of  February  in  each  year,  beginning  with  the 
third  year  after  the  founding  of  the  School. 
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Whole  numler  helonging  in  the  month  of  February,  of  each  Tear, 
from  1824  to  1864. 


Year. 

Number, 

Year. 

Number. 

Year, 

Number. 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

121 

121 

128 

132 

141 

114 

129 

134 

111 

112 

128 

125 

131 

115 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1747 

1848...... 

1749 

1850 

1851 

115 
104 
105 
120 
150 
170 
149 
152 
143 
141 
156 
183 
193 
195 

1852 

1853 

1554 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

176 
170 
159 
162 
152 
144 
160 
156 
169 
171 
175 
174 
174 

Averaging  the  above  numbers  for  each  decade,  we 
find  the  following  result :  — 

From  1825  to  1834,  average  number  125. 
«'      1835  to  1844,      <'  "        138. 

"      1844  to  1855,      "  "        166. 

*'      1855  to  1864,      "  "        163. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  highest  average,  166,  is 
only  41  more  than  the  lowest,  125,  an  increase  of  less 
than  33  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number  for  the  last 
ten  years  is  only  about  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
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of  the  first  ten  years.  The  average  number  belonging 
during  the  whole  period  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  is  a  little  less  than  150. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  attendance,  it  is 
important  to  know  how  many  pupils  have  completed 
the  prescribed  course,  and  graduated  from  the  school. 
This  item  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Number  of  Graduates  each   Year  since   the   Founding  of  the  School. 


Year. 

Ndmber. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1821 

15 
28 
12 
17 

18 
17 
9 
12 
14 
18 
11 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

15 
13 
15 
17 
16 
15 
24 
22 
23 
24 
17 
20 
23 
20 
33 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

32 

1822 

22 

1823 

29 

1824 

26 

1825 

27 

1826 

24 

1827 

23 

1828 

27 

1829 

17 

1830 

29 

1831 

25 

1832 

29 

1833 

34 

1834 

17 

1835 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  and  the  average  number  per  year  has 
been  about  twenty. 
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The  following  is  the  average  number  of  graduates 
for  each  of  the  four  decades  since  the  establishment  of 
the  school :  — 

From  1825  to  1834,  average  number  16.0 
"       1835  to  1844,       "  "        17.1 

"       1845  to  1854,       "  "        24.4 

"      1855  to  1864,       "  "        25.4 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that,  for  the  first  twenty 
years,  the  average  number  of  graduates  was  about  six- 
teen and  a  half  a  year,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
about  twenty-five.  The  average  nurnber  of  graduates 
for  the  last  ten  years,  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  above  that 
for  the  first  ten  years. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  value  and  importance 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  English  High  School,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  its  proper  place  in  a  complete 
system  of  public  instruction.  A  regular  and  complete 
system  of  State  or  National  education  comprises  three 
general  departments  of  instruction,  namely  elementary^ 
secondary^  and  superior.  Elementary  education  may 
properly  be  considered  as  including  those  branches 
which  our  public  statutes  require  to  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  in  every  town  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  it  is  that  department  for  which  our  Primary  and 
Grammar  schools  are  intended.  Superior  education 
includes  all  the  highest  courses  of  special,  scientific, 
and  literary  instruction,  which  are  designed  to  fit  stu- 
dents for  the  educated  professions.  All  special  or 
professional  schools  in  which  the  student's  career  is 
terminated,  belong  to  this  department.  These  schools 
are  of  two  general  classes,  those  qualifying  for  entrance 
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to  the  learned  professions,  so  denominated  by  custom, 
and  those  preparing  for  other  professions,  requiring  for 
their  successful  pursuit  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
special  scientific  knowledge.  The  universities  consti- 
tute the  first  class  of  these  special  schools,  and  poly- 
technic institutions  the  second.  To  the  latter  belong 
schools  of  arts,  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  trades 
institutes,  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering, 
and  mining,  and  military,  naval,  and  normal  schools. 

Secondary  education  occupies  the  intermediate  place 
between  elementary  and  superior  instruction,  following 
those  branches  which  are  instrumental  and  preparatory 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  preceding  the  special 
studies  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  individual  in  future  life.  This  department  is  of  two 
kinds,  corresponding  with  the  two  divisions  of  superior 
education  indicated  above,  —  first  as  preparatory  to  the 
universities,  or  special  schools  in  which  students  are 
educated  for  the  professions  usually  designated  as 
learned ;  and  second,  as  preparatory  to  the  polytechnic 
institutions,  or  special  schools  in  which  students  are 
trained  for  the  higher  practical  occupations  which  are 
rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken  their  place  in,  the 
rank  of  the  learned  professions.  Secondary  education 
of  the  first  kind,  is  commenced  in  our  Latin  School  and 
completed  in  the  college.  This  is  the  course  for  the 
student  who  is  destined  to  the  profession  of  law,  medi- 
cine, or  divinity,  or  who  aspires  to  the  highest  grade  of 
intellectual  culture  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 
The  other  branch  of  secondary  education  is  provided 
for  in  our  English  High  School.  The  course  here  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  students  who  are  destined  to 
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commercial  occupations,  or  those  industrial  professions 
which  require  a  systematic  training  in  applied  science, 
inckiding  a  thorough  knowledge  of  scientific  laws  and 
principles,  and  a  large  general  cultivation  united  with 
habits  of  close  observation  and  exact  reasoning.  AVhile 
it  aff"ords  a  good  practical  education  of  itself,  it  fur- 
nishes at  the  same  time  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  highest  special  instruction  which  is  requisite  for  the 
analytical  and  practical  chemist,  the  builder  and  archi- 
tect, the  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineer,  the 
geologist,  the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  and  the  man 
of  scientific  culture. 

A  new  importance  has  been  given  to  this  school,  and 
the  scope  of  its  usefulness  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  by 
the  establishment  in  our  city  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  an  institution  designed  to  furnish 
that  superior  education  for  which  the  High  School 
course  is  such  an  admirable  preparation.  This  institu- 
tion when  fully  developed  will  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
English  High  School  similar  to  that  which  the  univer- 
sity sustains  to  the  Latin  School. 

In  this  institution  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
department  to  be  called  a  School  of  Industrial  Science 
and  Art,  in  which  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  to 
be  given,  by  lectures  and  other  teachings,  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  applied  sciences  and  arts,  and  where 
persons  destined  for  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits  may, 
at  small  expense,  secure  such  training  and  instruction 
as  will  enable  them  to  bring  to  their  profession  the  in- 
creased efficiency  due'  to  enlarged  views  and  a  sure 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles,  together  with 
adequate  practice  in  observation  and  experiments,  and 
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in  the  delineation  of  objects,  processes,  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Although  the  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  State  insti- 
tution, the  municipal  authorities  having  appropriated 
no  funds  towards  its  establishment,  and  having  no  voice 
in  its  management,  yet  in  view  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  industrial  interests  and  practical  education 
of  the  city  must  ultimately  derive  from  it,  bringing  as 
it  does  to  the  very  doors  of  our  citizens,  at  small  ex- 
pense, those  means  and  opportunities  for  training  in 
industrial  science  which  our  youth  have  heretofore  been 
able  to  secure  only  at  great  cost  in  foreign  countries, 
and  considering  the  important  relation  which  it  sustains 
to  our  High  School ;  it  seems  proper  to  present  in  this 
connection  a  very  brief  summary  of  its  scope  and  plan, 
for  the  information  of  those  parents  who  may  wish  to 
educate  their  sons  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
useful  arts. 

The  following  paragraphs,  exhibiting  a  general  view 
of  the  plan  of  instruction  in  this. Institute,  are  quoted 
from  a  very  able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  by  Professor 
William  B.  Rogers,  the  President  of  the  institution. 

*'ln  arranging  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  School  of 
Industrial  Science  and  Art,  provision  is  made  for  two  classes  of 
persons,  —  those  who  may  be  expected  to  resort  to  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  school  of  design  for  such  useful  knowledge  as  they 
can  acquire  without  methodical  study  and  in  hours  not  occupied 
by  business ;  and  those  who  enter  the  institution  with  the  view 
of  a  progressive,  systematic  training  in  one  or  more  branches 
of  applied  science,  and  who  have  the  preliminary  knowledge  as 
weU  as  time  for  the  prosecution  of  its  studies. 

"In  the  former  of  these  divisions,  —  that  of  general  and  more 
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popular  instruction,  —  the  teaching  will  be  conducted  by  means 
of  lectures  alone,  except  in  the  drawing-school,  and  in  mathe- 
matical subjects  requiring  more  familiar  modes  of  exposition. 
As  it  is  the  purpose,  in  these  courses,  to  open  the  halls  of  the 
Institute  as  widely  as  possible  to  those  who  desire  to  profit  by 
such  teachings,  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  courses  on 
general  and  applied  science,  and  on  drawing,  without  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  and  subject  only  to  such  conditions  and 
restraints  as  are  usual  in  public  lectures,  or  as  may  be  found 
best  fitted  to  make  them  useful  and  interestino;. 

"  In  the  second  division  of  the  School,  — that  of  systematic 
and  professional  instruction,  —  the  student,  while  attending 
lectures  on  the  several  branches,  will  have  the  benefit  of  labo- 
ratory exercises  in  manipulation  and  analysis ;  of  continued 
practice  in  the  kinds  of  draAving  appropriate  to  his  studies  ;  and 
of  such  prolonged  and  thorough  training  in  the  class-room,  and 
by  examinations  and  other  exercises,  as  will  give  him  a  ready 
command  over  ^he  problems  with  which,  as  a  mechanician, 
engineer,  builder,  practical  chemist,  or  scientific  miner,  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  deal. 

*'  GENERAL  OR  POPULAR  COURSE. 

"  This  department  of  the  School  is  designed  to  embrace  lec- 
tures in  Elementary  Mathematics,  in  Physics  and  Mechanics, 
in  Chemistry,  in  Geology  and  Mining,  and  in  Botany  and 
Zoology ;  especial  regard  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  facts 
and  scientific  principles  which  are  of  leading  importance  in 
connection  with  the  useful  arts. 

' '  These  lectures  will  be  grouped  into  more  or  less  extended 
courses,  as  may  be  found  expedient;  and,  besides,  the  ordinary 
methodical  teachings  will  have  for  their  object  to  make  known 
new  facts  and  discoveries  in  the  applied  sciences  as  they  are 
brought  to  light,  as  well  with  a  view  of  stimulating  invention  as 
of  giving  to  the  public  the  early  benefit  of  important  additions 
to  our  industrial  knowledoe. 
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"In  the  same  department  will  be  included  a  fully  equipped 
Drawing-school,  where,  in  addition  to  systematic  exercises  in 
elementary  and  free-hand  drawing,  instruction  will  be  given  in 
artistic  design  and  modelling,  as  applied  to  manufactures,  archi- 
tecture, and  decoration.  It  is  expected  that  the  drawing-school 
of  the  Lowell  Institute  will  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
School  of  Industrial  Science  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  to  the 
students  of  the  latter  the  free  benefit  of  its  instructions ;  and 
that  the  subjects  above  referred  to  will  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
come  within  its  new  and  enlarged  plan  of  operations. 

' '  These  courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  chiefly  in  the 
evening,  and  will  be  open  to  both  sexes.  From  the  variety  of 
practical  subjects  embraced  in  them,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
hour,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  largely  attended  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile 
pursuits,  by  teachers  and  students  in  the  Normal  and  other 
schools,  as  well  as  by  others  whose  taste  and  leisure  lead  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction. 

"  SPECIAL   AND   PROFESSIONAL   INSTRUCTION. 

*'  This  department  of  the  school  is  intended, — 

"  Firstf  For  such  students,  as,  by  a  full  course  of  scientific 
studies  and  practical  exercises,  seek  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  professions  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  civil  engineer, 
the  builder  and  architect,  the  practical  chemist,  and  the  engineer 
of  mines.     And,  — 

*'  Second,  For  those  who  aim  simply  to  secure  a  training  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  applied  science,  —  such  as 
descriptive  geometry  applied  to  construction,  perspective,  &c. ; 
chemical  analysis ;  machinery  and  motive  powers ;  general 
physics  and  chemistry,  with  manipulations ;  geology  and  min- 
ing ;  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy ;  metallurgy  of  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

*'The  entire  series  of  instructions,  arranged  in  reference  to 
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the  above-named    professional  divisions,  offers  to  the  student 
five  courses  having  more  or  less  in  common,  viz  :  — 

1.  A  Course  on  Mechanical   Construction  and   Engi- 

neering. 

2.  A  Course  on  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering. 

3.  "        «'  Building  and  Architecture. 

4.  "        '«  Practical  and  Technical  Chemistry. 

5.  <'        <'  Practical  Geology  and  Mining. 

"  The  studies  of  each  of  these  divisions  are  arranged  so  as  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  four  years,  including  the  first  or  intro- 
ductory course ;  but,  as  students  will  be  permitted  to  enter  any 
of  the  advanced  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared,  they  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  able  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  in 
three  or  even  less  than  three  years. 

"For  the  first  two  years,  the  studies  and  exercises  will  be 
the  same  for  all  the  regular  students  ;  each  thus  obtaining  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  practical  science  as  is 
needed  for  a  complete  and  satisfactory  study  of  either  of  its 
professional  departments." 

Such  in  general  is  the  design  and  scope  of  this  School 
of  Industrial  Science^  which  opens  its  doors  to  the  young 
men  who,  after  passing  through  our  English  High 
School,  may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  one  of  the 
practical  professions  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
or  "  to  secure  a  scientific  preparation  for  special  indus- 
trial pursuits,  such  as  the  direction  of  mills,  machine 
shops,  railroads,  mines,  chemical  works,  glass,  pottery, 
and  paper  manufactures,  and  of  dyeing,  print,  and  gas 
works,  and  for  the  practice  of  navigation,  and  survey- 
ing, of  telegraphy,  photography,  and  electrotyping,  and 
the  various  other  arts  having  their  foundations  in  the 
exact  sciences." 
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From  the  survey  of  the  High  School  which  has  now 
been  presented,  it  appears  that  this  institution  .origi- 
nated in  a  manifest  educational  want  of  the  community, 
that  it  has  been  conducted  with  ability  and  success,  and 
that  it  has  proved  a  source  of  great  usefulness  to  our 
citizens,  though  its  advantages  have  not  been  enjoyed 
to  the  extent  which  the  interests  of  education  have 
required.  The  object  I  have  had  in  view  in  what  I 
have  now  said  concerning  it,  has  been  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  thorough  and  radical  reform  in  this  partic- 
ular. The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  should  be 
doubled  in  less  than  three  years  from  this  time.  If  my 
voice  could  reach  the  ears  of  all  parents  in  the  city,  I 
would  say  to  them.  If  you  intend  your  sons  for  a  college 
course,  send  them  to  the  Latin  School,  and  send  them 
early,  as  soon  as  they  are  twelve  years  of  age  at  least, 
but  if  you  destine  them  for  business  life,  by  all  means 
send  them  to  the  English  High  School,  and  see  that  they 
complete  the  course.  To  those  of  limited  means,  I 
would  say  in  the  words  of  Edward  Everett,  "Save,  stint, 
spare,  scrape,  do  anything  but  steal,"  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  object  for  your  sons.  I  lately  inquired  of  a 
successful  business  man  who  was  graduated  at  this 
school  what  he  thought  of  the  value  of  the  course  to 
himself.  His  prompt  reply  was,  "I  would  not  take 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  what  I  got  there." 

The  supply  of  pupils  must  come  from  our  Grammar 
Schools,  and  these  schools  should  be  so  managed  and 
instructed,  and  the  course  of  study  should  be  so  ordered, 
and  the  examinations  of  the  Committees  should  be  so 
conducted,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  every  boy  of  fair 
capacity,   who   attends  regularly,  to  go  to  the  High 
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School,  if  his  parents  desire  it,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  "Would  you  then,"  I  am  asked,  "have  all  the 
Grammar  Schools  kept  merely  to  fit  boys  for  the  High 
School  ? "  Not  at  all ;  but  I  affirm  in  reply  this  prop- 
osition. The  best  instruction  you  can  give  a  hoy  in  a 
Grammar  School  till  he  is  fourteen  years  old  is  precisely 
the  best  j)reparation  for  his  admission  to  the  High  School. 
If  this  is  not  true,  then  the  conditions  of  admission 
should  be  altered  to  meet  this  requirement. 

We  ought  to  send -each  year  to  the  High  School  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils^  whose  average 
age  shall  not  much  exceed  fourteen  years.  To  do  this 
would  require  only  an  average  of  about  twelve  from  each 
Grammar  School.  Probably  some  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  send  half  this  num- 
ber; but  then  there  are  other  schools  which  should 
send  more  than  twice  the  number. 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  admitted  each  year,  if  fifty 
should  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  fifty  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  fifty  complete  the  course, 
this  would  make  the  whole  number  in  the  school  three 
hundred.  This  number  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
building  as  now  arranged,  giving  about  forty-two  to 
each  class-room,  and  fifty  to  the  hall,  and  requiring  the 
employment  of  two  additional  teachers,  one  for  a  class- 
room, and  one  to  assist  the  Principal  in  the  first  class, 
and  take  charge  of  it  while  he  is  engaged  in  examining 
the  lower  classes  and  attending  to  the  general  business 
of  the  school. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  pupils  of  this  school  to 
complete  the  prescribed  course,  about  two  years  ago 
provision    was    made   by   the   Board    for   granting   a 
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diploma  to  such  of  the  graduates  as  shall  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  all  the  required  branches  of  the 
first  class.  This  diploma  was  given  to  the  graduates  of 
1863  and  1864.  It  is  fully  understood  that  this  diploma 
is  not  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  all  pupils 
who  remain  at  the  school  three  years.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  and  the  Principal  to  bestow  it 
only  upon  those  who  come  up  to  the  required  standard 
of  scholarship. 

As  a  further  means  of  encouraging  higher  education, 
I  would  recommend  the  founding,  by  the  School  Board, 
of  ten  scholarships^  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
tuition  of  that  number  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
graduates  of  the  English  High  School,  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  course  at 
the  School  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

I  would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  titles  of 
the  instructors  in  this  school  and  in  the  Latin  School 
should  be  changed.  There  is  something  in  a  name, 
and  there  is  no  propriety  in  applying  the  antiquated, 
and  now,  with  us,  unmeaning  title  of  usher,  to  gentle- 
men whose  acquirements  and  position  place  them  on 
an  equality  with  the  professors  in  our  colleges. 

I  conclude  this  Report,  which  is  mainly  a  plea  for 
the  encouragement  of  higher  education,  by  quoting 
the  language  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
touching  this  topic,  in  his  last  Annual  Address  to  the 
Legislature. 

"Liberality  towards  all  institutions  of  science  and 
art  which  develop  the  mind  and  foster  civilization  is 
our  highest  interest,  and  must  be  our  welcome  duty. 
A  commonwealth  which  spends  freely,  if  wisely,  in  un- 
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folding  its  material  resources  by  artificial  improvements, 
by  cultivating  the  intellectual  capacities  of  its  people, 
by  encouraging  the  ingenious  to  experiment,  the  as- 
piring to  try  their  wings,  and  the  studious  to  divine 
the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
prosperous  and  great.  In  such  things,  to  be  mean  is 
to  be  poor  ;  to  be  generous  is  to  be  rich." 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  D.  PPIILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

September,  1864. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORTS 


STANDING    COMMITTEE    ON    MUSIC. 


EEPOHTS  OF  THE  COMIITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  March  8,  1864. 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Board,  the  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  sub- 
mit their  semi-annual  Report :  — 

The  usual  examinations  in  this  branch  of  public 
instruction,  have  been  held  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  and  in  the  various  Grammar  Schools 
throughout  the  city.  No  marked  changes  have  occur- 
red as  regards  the  manner  and  method  of  instruction, 
or  the  results  obtained. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  musical  annals  of  our 
city  has  taken  place  within  the  last  six  months,  which, 
since  it  has  been  likewise  associated  with  the  musical 
interests  of  the  schools,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
referring  to  here ;  we  allude  to  the  completion  and 
inauguration  of  the  Great  Organ  in  the  Boston  Music 
Hall.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School 
Committee,  held  November  3,  1863,  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  order  :  — 

In  School  Committee,  Nov.  3,  1863. 
"Whereas   the  Boston  Music-Hall  Association   has    recently 
completed  the  successful  erection  of  a  grand  and  magnificent 
organ  in  its  hall ;  and,  whereas  this  noble  instrument,  equalled 
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it  may  l)e  but  not  surpassed  in  all  the  world,  cannot  but  be 
resfarded  as  an  addition  as  sacred  almost  as  it  is  Iaro;e  and  valu- 
able,  to  the  best  wealth  of  the  city,  —  a  blessed  instrumentality 
for  producing  refining  and  elevating  impressions,  and  for  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  its  people ;  and,  whereas  it  is 
desirable  that  as  many  of  the  children  of  our  public  schools  as 
are  capable  of  having  some  appreciation  of  it,  should,  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
listening  to  its  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  form  and  sound  ; 
and  that  through  them,  and  their  interesting  and  attractive  ser- 
vices, our  citizens  generally  may  feel  that  they  have  contributed 
something  to  the  permanent  and  unincumbered  possession  by 
our  city  of  this  great  treasure  of  art,  and  instrument  of  good; 
therefore.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Music  be  and  here- 
by are  authorized  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  and 
arrangements  for  two  concerts  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in 
connection  with  the  grand  organ  in  the  Music  Hall,  within  the 
present  month,  the  tickets  of  admission  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Music-Hail  Association,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  organ  debt,  and  for  maintain- 
ing said  organ  in  perpetual  repau*. 

The  order,  as  thus  presented,  was  passed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote ;  and,  in  accordance  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  concerts  were  given  in  the  Music  Hall  during 
the  month  of  December,  by  a  choir  of  twelve  hundred 
pupils  selected  from  the  music  classes  in  the  High 
and  Normal  and  Grammar  Schools,  in  presence  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  members  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment and  a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  greatly  to 
the  gratification  of  all,  both  participants  and  hearers, 
and  with  substantial  benefit  to  the  Fund. 

As  we  have  said,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
method  and  manner  of  musical  instruction  in  the  schools 
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during  the  last  six  months.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  modification  of  this 
department  of  study  in  1857,  and  is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  that  practised  for  several  years  prior  to  that 
period,  the  responsibility  of  the  instruction  being 
divided  among  three  or  four  teachers,  who  give  their 
personal  attention  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under 
their  special  charge,  each  according  to  his  own  views 
as  to  the  proper  plan  and  method  of  teaching,  and 
each  using  such  text-book  as  in  his  own  judgment  he 
deemed  best.  The  need  of  some  change  in  the  plan  of 
instruction  in  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools,  became 
apparent  to  this  Committee  in  the  first  year  of  their 
service.  In  their  first  semi-annual  Eeport,  submitted 
in  writing  to  this  Board  in  September,  1858,  the  Com- 
mittee took  occasion  to  express  their  opinion  that  "  a 
more  centralizing  course  in  regard  to  instruction  in 
music,  is  necessary  to  render  the  system  efficient." 
And,  in  their  Report  for  September  1861 — which 
forms  a  part  of  the  printed  School  Report  of  that  year  — 
the  subject  was  again  brought  up  in  the  same  view, 
and  its  importance  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  only 
strengthened  the  convictions  of  your  Committee  in  this 
regard.  During  the  extensive  and  careful  supervision 
of  the  musical  exercises  of  the  pupils,  in  preparation 
for  the  concerts  in  aid  of  the  organ  fund,  above  men- 
tioned, the  defects  of  the  present  system  became  pain- 
fully apparent. 

Attention  has  been  called,  likewise,  in  previous 
reports,  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  in  music  in  the  Primary 
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Schools.  The  present  requirements,  in  regard  to 
musical  instruction  in  this  grade  of  schools,  have  prac- 
tically become  a  dead  letter.  But  if  Music,  as  a  branch 
of  study,  is  ever  to  attain  to  the  excellence  which  has 
justly  given  eclat  to  our  school  system,  in  most  of 
its  departments,  it  should  begin  where  all  other 
elementary  teaching  does,  —  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
Your  Committee  would  again,  therefore,  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Instructor  in  Music  for  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Boston,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  work.  And  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  they  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  order. 
Ordered  :  That  the  Committee  on  Music  be  author- 
ized to  nominate  to  this  Board  for  confirmation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  teachers  of  music  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
a  suitably  qualified  person  as  instructor  in  music  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  twelve 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee. 

J.  BAXTER  UPHAM, 

Chairman. 
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In  School  Committee,  September  13,  1864. 

The  Committee  on  Music  ask  leave  to  submit  the 
following  brief  Report :  — 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Board, 
they  have  made  the  usual  examinations  of  the  schools 
in  the  department  of  instruction  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  general  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  this 
branch  of  their  education  —  although  by  no  means  as 
yet  up  to  the  desired  standard  of  excellence  —  are, 
nevertheless,  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  their 
teachers,  and  show  on  the  whole  an  advance  as  com- 
pared with  the  past. 

A  most  important  step  has  been  taken,  during  the 
last  half  year,  towards  the  establishment  of  a  more 
complete  system  of  musical  instruction,  by  the  adop- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Board,  of  the  order  recom- 
mended by  this  Committee  in  their  previous  report, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  instructor  in  music  in 
the  department  of  the  Primary  Schools.  No  action, 
since  the  first  introduction  of  music  as  a  branch  of 
common  education  into  our  schools,  has  ever  been 
taken  by  this  Board,  which,  in  the  minds  of  your  Com- 
mittee, gives  promise  of  more  essential  and  enduring 
progress  in  this  specialty  of  instruction. 

Your  Committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
after  due  and  careful  consideration,  they  have  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  of  Cincinnati, 
as  a  person  in  their  estimation  eminently  qualified  for 
the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  this  ofiice,  and 
whom,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  them  by 

13 
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the  vote  before  mentioned,  they  would  respectfully 
nominate  for  confirmation  to  this  Board,  with  the 
recommendation  that  his  term  of  service  commence  at 
once. 

During  the  six  months  under  consideration,  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  teachers  of  music  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Albert 
Drake,  and  the  election  by  the  Board  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Sharland  in  his  place.  Mr.  Sharland  has  entered  ener- 
getically and  successfully  upon  his  work. 

It  has  been  a  permitted  custom,  hitherto,  for  the 
music  teachers  to  delay  the  commencement  of  their 
term  of  service  till  the  first  of  October  of  each  year. 
Your  Committee  have  thought  the  present  a  favorable 
occasion  to  make  the  beginning  of  this  service  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  the  ordinary  school  year,  viz  :  the  first 
Monday  in  September ;  and  they  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that  the  corps  of  teachers  in  question  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  reasonableness  of  such  requirement. 

Two  interesting  and  important  public  exhibitions  of 
the  musical  department  of  the  schools  have  occurred 
since  our  last  report,  to  wit :  —  the  concerts  given  in 
honor  of  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  cho- 
ral performances  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Annual  School  Festival  —  on  both  which  occasions 
the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  deserv- 
ing the  highest  commendation,  reflecting  honor  upon 
themselves  in  the  special  department  of  instruction 
they  there  represented,  —  upon  the  masters  and  sub- 
masters  of  the  schools,  who  had  labored  with  such 
earnest  and  harmonious  co-operation  with  this  Com- 
mittee, —  and  last  and  not  least,  upon  the  city,  as  show- 
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ing  the  general  discipline,  and  system,  and  good  order, 
and  kindly  influences,  that  prevail  throughout  all  her 
departments  of  public  instruction.  A  brief  account  of 
the  musical  performances  on  both  these  occasions 
accompanies  this  Report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  BAXTER  UPHAM, 
AARON  P.  RICHARDSON, 
JOHN  P.  ORDWAY, 
J.  I.  T.  COOLIDGE, 
F.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 
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MUSICAL    FESTIVAL 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE   ADMIRAL  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

FLEET. 


During  the  brief  stay  of  the  ships  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Navy  in  our  harbor,  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  the  School  Committee  were  invited  by  the  City 
Council  to  join  in  the  formal  entertainments  tendered 
to  Rear- Admiral  LessofFsky  and  his  officers,  by  giving, 
in  their  honor,  a  Musical  Festival  similar  to  that  which 
was  given  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  the  Prince  Napoleon,  in  their  recent  visits  to  this 
country.  This  invitation  was  readily  complied  with, 
and  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  the  due  preparation  for,  and  carrying 
out- of  the  Festival  in  a  becoming  manner.  As  usual, 
the  masters  and  teachers  of  music  in  the  schools, 
together  with  the  pupils  designated,  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Committee  with  alacrity,  and  entered  with 
hearty  co-operation  into  the  work  of  preparation. 
The  time  was  short.  The  spring  vacation  intervened, 
and  not  more  than  ten  working  days  were  found  to  be 
available  for  study  and  rehearsal ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  somewhat  difficult  programme  marked  out 
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for  the  occasion,  was  attacked  and  achieved  with  a 
remarkable  success. 

The  choir  was  formed,  as  heretofore,  by  selections 
made  from  the  music  classes  of  the  Grammar  and 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  to  the  number  in  the 
aggregate  of  about  twelve  hundred  pupils,  to  which 
was  added  an  orchestra  of  forty  musicians  —  the  whole 
under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn. 

The  festival  took  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1864,  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m. 
The  choral  seats  were  built  up  from  the  platform 
of  the  stage,  rising  amphitheatrically,  including  the 
adjacent  balconies,  and  flanking  the  organ  on  either 
side,  leaving  an  ample  space  for  the  orchestra  and 
conductor  in  the  centre.  A  raised  dais  had  been 
temporarily  constructed  in  the  gallery,  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  hall,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Admiral  and  his  officers,  and  other  invited  guests. 
The  imperial  and  naval  flags  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica grouped  in  front,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 
and  green  wreaths,  were  the  simple  and  only  deco- 
rations. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  occasion  had  been 
planned  with  much  care,  and  were  carried  into  effect 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  precision.  A  corps 
of  trained  and  attentive  ushers  were  early  at  their  post 
of  duty.  The  supervision  of  the  police  was  admirable. 
The  vast  audience,  in  compliance  with  printed  instruc- 
tions on  their  cards  of  admission,  were  in  their  places 
at  the  appointed  time.  Fifteen  minutes  before  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exercises. 
Admiral  LessofFsky  and  his  suite,  accompanied  by  His 
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Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council,  were  conducted 
by  Alderman  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Instruction  and  of  the  General  Reception  Com- 
mittee, to  their  seats.  A  few  minutes  later,  at  the 
signal  of  the  full  organ,  the  pupils  composing  the  great 
choir,  under  the  marshalship  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools,  entered  at  different  points  in  detach- 
ments, and  passed,  with  military  exactness  and  order, 
to  the  positions  assigned  them  upon  the  stage.  The 
orchestra  followed,  and,  at  the  stroke  of  five,  the  con- 
ductor stepped  to  his  place  in  front  and  gave  the  signal 
to  commence. 

To  an  observer  situated  near  the  temporary  dais,  the 
coup  dceil  was,  at  this  moment,  striking  and  impressive. 
The  noble  proportions  of  the  building  itself,  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity  with  a  distinguished  company 
who  were  present  by  invitation  —  the  dignified  bearing 
of  the  honorable  guests  who  represented  the  friendly 
feelings  of  a  great  and  powerful  people,  brilliant  in 
their  insignia  of  rank,  surrounded  by  many  officers  of 
our  own  army  and  navy,  and  others  of  eminence  and 
reputation  in  civil  life  —  the  touching  and  beautiful 
display  upon  the  vast  stage  of  a  thousand  youthful 
choristers,  the  elite  of  our  public  schools,  rising  tier 
upon  tier,  encircling  and  enfolding  the  "  great  instru- 
ment," and  setting  off  its  matchless  outlines  as  with  a 
framework  of  living  beauty  —  the  bronze  Beethoven, 
laurel-crowned,  in  the  attitude  of  listening  attention  in 
front  —  altogether,  combined  to  form  a  picture  rarely 
witnessed,  nowhere  to  be  surpassed. 
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The  musical  exercises  began  precisely  at  the  hour 
appointed,  with  the  following  Song  of  Welcome,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
sung  in  unison  by  twelve  hundred  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  to  the  music  of  the  Russian  National 
Hymn :  — 

Sea-birds  of  Muscovy,  rest  in  our  waters, 

Fold  your  white  wings  by  our  rock-girdled  shore ; 

While  with  glad  voices  its  sons  and  its  daughters 
"Welcome  the  friends  ye  have  wafted  us  o'er. 

Sea-kings  of  Neva,  our  hearts  throb  your  greeting  I 

Deep  as  the  anchors  your  frigates  let  fall, 
Down  to  the  fount  where  our  life-pulse  is  beating, 

Sink  the  kind  accents  you  bear  to  us  all. 

Fires  of  the  North,  in  eternal  communion, 

Blend  your  broad  flashes  with  evening's  bright  star ! 

God  bless  the  empire  that  loves  the  great  Union  ; 
Strength  to  her  people !  Long  life  to  the  Czar ! 

This  was  followed  immediately  by  our  own  national 
air,  "  Hail  Columbia,"  during  the  performance  of 
which  a  thousand  tiny  flags — the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican alternating — appeared  as  if  by  magic  in  the  hands 
of  the  children,  and,  after  waving  for  a  few  moments, 
as  suddenly  vanished. 

Then  succeeded  in  order  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
programme,  as  given  below :  — 

II. 

Trio.  From  "Elijah."  —  Mendelssohn. — Sung  by  pupils 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  without  accompaniment. 
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III. 

Choral.     *'  Let  all  men  Praise  the  Lord."  —  Mendelssohn. 

IV. 

Selections  for  the  Great  Organ.     By  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

V. 

Prayer  from  Der  Freischutz.  In  muted  tones.  —  Von 
Weber. 

VI. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.  From  the  ''Twelfth  Mass."  — 
Mozart. 

VII. 

THE    OLD    HUNDREDTH    PSALM. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise ; 
Let  the  Eedeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  musical  performances 
was  exactly  one  hour.  They  were  listened  to  with 
delight  by  the  large  and  appreciative  audience,  and 
gave  additional  and  gratifying  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  this  department  of  instruction  in  our 
public  schools. 
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The  Seventy-first  Annual  Festival  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  was  celebrated  at  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  July  last,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  preceding  years,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  this  time-honored  festival  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  more  than  usual  effort  was,  there- 
fore, made  to  render  the  present  an  occasion  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  its  participa- 
tion. 

The  School  Board,  the  members  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, and  heads  of  departments,  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools,  the  medal  scholars  of  the  two  years, 
with  as  many  of  their  parents  as  was  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  a  goodly  number  connected  with  educa- 
tional interests  at  large,  were  present  by  invitation, 
crowding  the  spacious  hall  in  its  every  part.  The 
great  choir  of  twelve  hundred  children,  selected  from 
the  higher  classes  in  the  schools,  together  with  the 
orchestra,  the  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Committee, 
the  Chaplain,  and  the  speakers,  occupied,  the  stage. 
The  only  decorations  were  the  customary  hangings  of 
this  temporary  structure,  and  an  appropriate  floral  dis- 
play surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  city,  in  front  of 
the    organ.       The   musical   part    of   the   festival,   as 
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heretofore,  was  under  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 
presided  at  the  organ ;  and  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  offici- 
ated in  the  capacity  of  conductor. 

The  exercises  began  punctually  at  the  hour  assigned, 
with  the  singing  in  unison  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  on  the 
part  of  the  choir,  with  organ  accompaniment.  Prayer 
was  then  offered  by  the  Kev.  Cyrus  Bartol,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  West  Parish  Church,  and  Chaplain  of 
the  day,  —  after  which  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hale, 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Festival  Committee,  welcomed  the  audience  in  the 
following  appropriate  address :  — 

introductory  address  of  mr.  hale. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Children  :  — 

Since  that  appellation  includes  you  all,  from  gray  hairs  to 
golden  locks,  —  and  the  youngest  medal  scholar  knows  the 
saying  of  the  great  poet,  "  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth  ;  "  —  to  all  —  of  larger  and  of  smaller  growth,  it  is  my 
grateful  privilege  to  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Seventy- 
First  Annual  School  Festival  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  days  of  its  years  are  threescore  and  ten.  For  the  scrip- 
tural limit  of  our  days,  have  children  and  parents,  with  more 
or  less  of  ceremony  and  rejoicing,  commemorated  the  coming 
of  the  summer  holidays,  —  this  end  of  the  year's  labor, — this 
beginning,  for  many,  of  the  toils  and  struggles  for  which  their 
school-days  had  been  designed  to  prepare  them,  —  and  the  young 
winners  in  our  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Trimountain  and  "  Boston  Neck,"  Instead  of  "  narrow  Cor- 
inth's land,"  —  not  with  the  discus,  the  spear,  or  the  chariot, 
but  with  the  steel  pen,  and  the  slate  pencil,  the  blackboard, 
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and  chalk,  not  with  bodily  strength  and  arts,  although,  with  the 
permission  of  the  excellent  men  who  govern  these  institutions, 
— pace  tantorum  virum,  —  I  could  wish  that  the  God-given  body 
as  well  as  the  God-given  mind,  had  somewhat  more  of  this 
care  and  attention,  — but  with  the  quick  and  retentive  memory, 
the  ready  understanding,  and  the  clear  wit,  —  have  gathered 
together  with  their  parents  and  friends,  bearing  the  tokens  of 
their  success. 

And  now  the  generations  who  have  shared  in  this  festival, 
look  upon  their  youthful  successors  with  eyes  of  grateful  mem- 
ory, of  loving  hope,  and  parental  pride.  Perhaps  the  rosy 
child  with  bright  eyes  and  curly  head,  who  sat  in  your  place, 
and  bore  with  joyous  exultation  a  like  token  of  honor,  is  now 
bending  a  gray  head,  to  look  through  spectacles  and  crow's- 
feet,  upon  smiling  features,  which  reflect  the  gazer's  own. 

The  associations  which  have  gathered  about  the  ceremony 
are  so  many  —  and  now  so  venerable  and  so  dear,  that  none  of 
us  would  willingly  permit  it  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten. 

At  such  a  time  as  this, — when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  —  we  turn  with  renewed  and  heightened 
interest  to  these  grateful  landmarks  of  a  calm,  prosperous,  and 
happy  past.  If  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  feel  a  painful 
contrast  between  those  bright  years  when  children  grew  up 
rejoicing  in  anniversaries  which  no  discordant  noise  of  "  iron 
sleet  hurtling  through  the  darkened  air"  disturbed,  which 
no  bloody  commotions  at  their  very  doors  interrupted,  and 
those  of  intestine  strife,  when  we  listen  daily  for  some  swift 
messenger  of  angry  battle,  near  or  remote,  yet  there  is  a  grati- 
fication which  outweighs  the  pain  in  the  recollection  that  nothing 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  our  nation  up  to  the  height  of  this 
great  argument  as  the  spirit  and  the  principles  which  have  been 
instilled  and  fostered  in  these  institutions. 

There  is  a  stimulus  stronger  than  this  depression  in  the  recol- 
lection that  it  is  for  these  schools  and  these  pupils,  for  their 
work-days  as  well  as  their  holidays,  for  all  the  blessings  which 
14 
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accompany  them  and  spring  from  them  that  we  contend  ;  that 
it  is  for  the  restoration  of  the  past,  which  we  remember  with  joy 
and  pride,  and  for  the  security  of  the  still  better  future  which  that 
past  promised  us,  that  we  are  resolved  to  labor  without  ceasing. 

I  have  been  interested,  while  turning  over  the  historical  mem- 
morials  of  Boston  in  search  of  some  early  traces  connected  with 
this  occasion,  to  find  that,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  about  promoting  of  a 
spinning  school,  or  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  this  town,"  —  that  spinning  schools  were  established,  and  that 
in  this  very  neighborhood,  a  linen  manufactory  was  erected. 
"  Spinning  wheeles,"  it  is  written,  "  were  then  the  hobby-horses 
of  the  Publick.  The  females  of  the  Town,  rich  and  poor,  ap- 
peared on  the  Common  with  their  wheels  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  dexterity  of  using  them."  The  first  and  the  last 
"street-yarn,"  I  presume,  ever  spun  in  Boston.  "At  the 
West  End,"  it  is  also  written,  of  this  neighboring  building, 
"fronting  Long  Acre,"  and  possibly  about  in  the  position  of 
that  second  balcony,  "  was  portrayed  on  the  wall  a  female  figure 
holding  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  emblematical  of  industry,  which 
is  now  (in  1794)  efiaced." 

I  hope,  indeed  I  am  sure,  that  industry  is  not  eflTaced  from 
the  escutcheon  of  our  schools,  and  trust  that  our  good  sewing 
teachers  will  make  up  for  our  lost  spinning  schools  if  the 
necessities  of  the  time  do  not  send  "  the  females  of  the  Town, 
rich  and  poor,"  to  their  wheels  again. 

For  some  years  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  this 
manufacture  was  commemorated.  It  was  not,  I  presume,  the 
prototype  of  our  festival.  If  so,  the  ceremony  has  changed. 
Now,  it  is  the  day  when  our  good  matron  "  Bostonia"  imitates 
the  Roman  Cornelia. 

To  you,  then,  first,  my  young  friends,  who  bear  her  coat  of 
arms,  she  bids  me  offer  her  welcome  and  her  congratulations. 
We  rejoice  at  your  success.  We  trust  and  believe  that  you 
have   won   it   worthily.      I   know   the   pleasure   which   these 
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tokens  give.  Do  not  hope,  whatever  successes  your  future 
life  may  have  in  store,  to  gain  from  them  the  svv^eet  grati- 
fication, tlie  unalloyed  delight  which  the  praise  of  teacher 
and  parent  give  you  now,  even  if  you  come  to  be  called 
His  Honor,  or  the  Lady  Mayoress,  to  be  addressed  as  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  or  to  give  up  your  own  maiden 
name  for  his.  Fly  after  fly  appears  In  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary.  The  faint  misgivings  which  to-day  perhaps  assail 
some  one  of  you,  conscious  of  some  ill  desert,  trifling  though  it 
be  ;  these  faint  misgivings  will  grow  Into  sad  and  gloomy  con- 
victions, unless  they  bring  him,  as  indeed  I  trust  they  will,  to  the 
happy  knowledge  which  shall  govern  all  his  life,  that  no  medal, 
no  prize,  no  honor,  can  give  any  pleasure  unless  the  judge 
who  sits  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart  confirms  the  award. 
So,  while  we  praise  and  welcome  you,  we  bid  you  remember 
that  we  do  not  count  you  yet  to  have  apprehended  —  we  bid 
you  press  toward  the  mark  for  higher  prizes.  These  we  rejoice 
at  chiefly  as  a  token  that  you  may  win  others.  The  French 
nobles  had  a  proverb  which  said  "  Noblesse  oblige  "  by  which 
they  meant  that  "noble  birth  obliged  to  noble  deeds."  We 
recognize  no  such  nobility ;  but  In  the  same  sense  I  may 
say  that  these  tokens  of  youthful  success  Impose  an  obliga- 
tion on  you.  They  bind  you  to  protect  the  reputation  they 
give  and  the  honor  of  the  city  whose  imj)ress  they  bear.  They 
bind  you  to  show  that  we  have  not  awarded  tokens  of  merit  to 
the  undeserving.  Nay,  the  honor  of  your  associates  and  of 
your  teachers  Is  committed  to  you.  Think  for  a  moment  what 
added  shame  It  would  give  us  all  to  hear  that  a  Boston  medal 
scholar  had  been  guilty  of  aught  dishonorable,  —  and  let  no  such 
stain  deface  your  silver  shield.  The  race  Is  still  going  on.  I 
think  I  see  many  who  have  not  quite  "  come  up  to  time"  to- 
day pressing  forward  with  unabated  zeal.  Soon  they  may  be 
abreast  of  you  —  soon  they  may  pass  you.  And  you  will  be 
glad  of  their  successes,  —  glad  that  merit  should  meet  its  fit 
reward  at  any  time  or  place. 

The  festival  of  1863,  as  the  medal  scholars  of  that  year  will 
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remember,  was  omitted,  and  we  have  gathered  in  here  a  double 
harvest,  hoping  that  the  earliest  is  not  yet  over  ripe,  nor  our 
young  friends  yet  too  old  for  youthful  festivals.  Them  also 
we  join  in  our  welcome. 

You,  too,  who  have  long  toiled  to  teach  others,  and  now  have 
brought  your  little  ones  here  to-day,  —  you  also  we  welcome  to 
this  commemoration,  grateful  for  your  labors,  rejoicing  with  you 
in  all  successes,  sorrowing  for  every  drawback  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  looking  forward  with  you  to  new  toils  and  successes. 

I  know  your  faith  and  your  patience,  the  monotony  and 
vexations  of  your  daily  toil.  I  know  something,  too,  of  the 
compensations,  something  of  the  delight  with  which  you  see 
the  flower  unfolding  under  gentle  and  assiduous  culture,  the 
wayward  step  returning,  and  the  young  heart  quickening  with 
elevated  feeling. 

If  heaven  graduates  our  human  occupations  I  know  not  that 
it  places  any  higher  than  that  of  the  faithful  teacher ;  and  since 
rank  and  responsibility  sit  side  by  side,  it  holds  none  to  a 
stricter  reckoning  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  great  duties.  All 
cannot  do  best.  Perhaps  —  for  I  am  no  lover  of  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  —  perhaps  all  have  not  done  well  —  but  many  have 
done  virtuously.  And  all,  sons  and  daughters,  we  trust,  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  we  welcome  you  to  the  festival,  which  commem- 
orates your  successful  labors. 

To  you  whose  eyes  have  long  been  busy,  seeking,  amid  ours, 
your  own  particular  jewels,  —  to  tjou  I  can  give  no  welcome 
like  that  which  beams  from  these  bright  faces.  It  is  your  day, 
and  your  festival,  even  more  than  theirs.  Every  occasion  which 
marks  some  station  in  the  march  of  those  lives  on  whose  pro- 
gress all  your  hopes  and  fears  are  daily  more  and  more  center- 
ing, has  a  sweet,  tender,  and  engrossing  interest  which  no 
official  welcome  and  no  elaborate  speech  can  give. 

I  know,  too,  that  the  cleverest  children  and  the  fairest  are 
yours,  sir,  and  yours,  madam,  so  that  I  need  not  hesitate  to 
congratulate  you  upon  their  hereditary  beauty  and  ability. 
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We  invite  you  all  to  listen  to  the  joyous  melody  of  this 
youthful  choir,  trained  with  so  much  interest  and  care ;  to 
these  multitudinous  voices,  swelling  like  the  drops  from  many 
fountains  into  a  rushing,  mighty  river  of  harmony,  or  like  the 
*'  countless  laughter  "  of  the  sea,  filling  the  caves  of  the  shore 
with  sound ;  to  the  swelling  notes  of  this  magnificent  instru- 
ment, "  the  consummate  flower"  of  musical  art,  full  of  so  much 
variety,  beauty,  sweetness,  depth,  softness,  and  grandeur  of 
sound,  now  first  invoked  for  the  commemoration  of  this  occa- 
sion. 

We  invite  you  also  to  listen,  in  the  intervals  of  this  harmo- 
ny, to  some  "mortal  mixtures  of  earth's  mould;"  to  the  wa; 
huma7ia,  touched  by  the  grave,  wise,  and  kind  art  of  some,  whose 
wide  knowledge,  whose  high  position  and  extended  experience 
in  the  life  to  which  our  young  friends  are  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward, well  befit  them  to  speak  profitable  and  grateful  words  of 
counsel  and  admonition,  and  yet  of  inspiriting  hope,  both  to 
child  and  parent. 

Surely,  with  all  this  before  you,  that  is  but  an  unacceptable 
hospitality  —  an  ungracious  welcome,  which  detains  you  longer 
from  its  enjoyment. 

Eloquent  and  appropriate  speeches  were  also  made 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  President  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol. 

The  music  of  the  occasion,  in  addition  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  form  of  a  Gregorian 
Chant,  before  mentioned,  was  as  follows :  — 

II. 

"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner" — in  which  the  melody  was 
taken  by  the  girls  only,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and  orches- 
tra, the  boys  joining  in  the  chorus  after  each  verse. 

III. 
Choral.  <  'A  Strong  Castle  is  our  Lord." — Martyn  'Luther. 
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A  sure  stronghold,  our  God,  is  he, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  ; 
Our  help  he  '11  he,  and  set  us  free 

From  every  ill  can  happen. 
A  crowd  of  deadly  foes 

Our  onward  way  oppose, 
Base  follies,  fears,  and  cares. 
And  sin  doth  set  her  snares ; 

How  shall  we  flee  from  danger  ! 

Through  our  own  force  we  nothing  can. 

Straight  were  we  lost  forever ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 

By  God  sent  to  deliver. 
Ask  ye  who  this  may  be  ? 
Christ  Jesus  named  is  he, 
Of  Sabbaoth  the  Lord, 
The  Lord  to  be  adored  ;  — 

'T  is  he  must  win  the  battle. 

IV. 

Chorus  of  Angels.  —  Costa.  —  Sung  by  pupils  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

V. 

Prayer.     In  muted  tones.  —  Von  Weber, 

VI. 

Hallelujah  Chorus.  —  Handel. 

VII. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm; 

In  this  the  whole  audience  rose  and  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  last  verse,  with  overwhelming  effect. 

The  old  custom  of  the  presentation  of  bouquets  to 
the  medal   scholars  by   the   Mayor  was  this  year  re- 
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sumed,  the  winners  of  these  honors  for  the  precedmg 
year  being  included  among  the  recipients.  After  the 
pleasing  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  flowers  and 
shaking  of  hands  was  over,  the  scholars  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  balconies,'  and  the  audience  was 
addressed  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  as  follows  :  — - 

speech  of  the  mayor,  hon.  f.  w.  lincoln,  jr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

The  closing  hour  of  another  school  year  has  come,  and  with 
it  have  been  presented  before  you  the  rich  fruits  of  harvest 
time. 

The  little  prattler  who  tremblingly  left  his  mother's  side  and 
was  led  into  the  Primary  School,  has  advanced  from  stage  to 
stage  and  now  wears  upon  his  neck  the  shining  insignia  of  merit. 
It  speaks  of  tasks  which  have  been  well  performed.  Those  in- 
tellectual powers  which  were  just  budding  when  he  became  a 
pupil,  have  been  developed  by  the  skill  of  faithful  teachers  ;  and 
he  rejoices  to-day  in  the  fulfilment  of  long-cherished  hopes. 
The  badge  prophecies  to  friends  the  promise  of  coming  years ; 
and  the  city  claims  him  In  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  matron  as 
the  most  precious  of  her  jewels. 

The  spectacle  which  we  have  seen  to-day  is  one  in  which 
every  citizen  of  our  metropolis  should  be  proud.  This  long 
procession  of  medal  scholars — Boston  Boys  and  Boston  Girls, 
who  have  passed  before  us  —  has  awakened  feelings  of  the 
deepest  Interest.  All  of  this  vast  audience  must  have  been 
gratified ;  but  I  see  one  aged  and  esteemed  gentleman  (Hon. 
Isaac  Harris)  In  the  gallery,  who  must  derive  peculiar  pleasure 
from  the  occasion,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  medal  schol- 
ars. In  1793  the  "  Franklin  Medals"  were  for  the  first  time 
distributed,  and  It  Is  a  matter  of  consrratulatlon  that  one  of  the 
first  recipients  of  those  badges  of  honor  Is  present  here  to-day 
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to  witness  this  scene,  and  to  personally  participate  in  this  time- 
honored  School  Festival. 

It  is  not  my  province  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  or  to  discuss  methods  or  systems  of  instruction ;  but 
my  duty  is  simply  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  the  proprie- 
ties of  this  occasion  to  add  a  single  word  to  what  has  already 
been  said,  and  to  take  each  of  the  honored  ones  by  the  hand  as 
an  official  recognition  of  the  city's  interest  in  their  welfare. 
We  of  this  generation  have  no  right  to  claim  the  merit  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  Boston  system  of  Public  Schools. 
Our  fathers  planted  the  tree  and  it  has  been  our  mission  to 
nourish  and  protect  it.  One  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
municipal  concern,  requiring  the  largest  single  expenditure  of 
public  money,  it  has  expanded  and  become  perfected  with  the 
city's  growth  ;  and  these  Institutions  are  probably  in  as  flourish- 
ing a  condition  now  as  in  any  former  period  of  our  history.  I 
think  that,  as  citizens  of  Boston,  we  have  reason  to  feel  some 
degree  of  pride  in  their  past  success  and  their  present  good  con- 
dition. 

To  my  young  friends  who  to-day  have  had  their  names  added 
to  the  honored  roll  of  Boston  Medal  Scholars,  let  me  express 
my  congratulations.  I  have  no  doubt  you  richly  deserve  the 
medal  you  wear,  and  that  you  will  highly  prize  it.  That  medal 
has  been  worn  in  past  days  by  those  who  grew  up  to  be  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  this  community.  As  it  is  a  souvenir  of 
your  past  good  conduct,  may  it  be  a.  pledge  of  still  greater  excel- 
lence in  everything  which  shall  adorn  and  beautify  your  charac- 
ters and  make  you  blessings  in  your  day  and  generation. 
Recollect  that  your  duties  correspond  with  your  privileges,  and 
that,  as  you  have  already  attained  so  much,  it  will  be  disgraceful 
to  fall  back  or  become  lang^uid  or  faint-hearted  in  the  race. 
Boston,  your  native  city,  to-day  honors  you,  —  see  to  it,  that 
hereafter  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  through  your  whole  life 
you  honor  Boston,  and  thus  repay  the  interest  which  she  has 
taken  in  your  present  happiness  and  future  prosperity. 
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The  exercises  were  then  closed  as  usual  with  a  ben- 
ediction from  the  Chaplain. 

Thus  ended  another  of  those  significant  epochs  in 
the  annals  of  our  school  history,  —  the  most  kindly  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  municipal  celebrations  for  which 
our  good  city  has  become  famed,  —  and  which  will  be 
treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  its  youthful  participants 
among  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  their  lives. 
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FIRST   STORY   OF   PRIMARY   SCHOOLHOUSE   ON   THE 
MILLDAM   ROAD. 
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The  accompanying  cuts,  including  the  frontispiece, 
represent  perspective  views  and  plans  of  the  two  Pri- 
mary Schoolhouses  which  illustrate  most  strikingly  our 
progress  in  this  department  of  school  architecture.  Here 
are  shown  in  contrast  the  first  and  poorest  building 
ever  erected  in  this  city  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
Primary  School,  and  the  latest  and  best.  The  former 
was  built  in  1831,  thirteen  years  after  the  establishment 
of  Primary  Schools  here,  and  when  the  whole  number 
of  schools  of  this  grade  was  sixty,  the  registered  num- 
ber of  pupils  being  3,700.  The  whole  cost  of  this  edi- 
fice was  $  468.  It  is  still  occupied  by  a  Primary  School, 
but  it  will  probably  be  vacated  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year.  It  is  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  the  State  House,  on  the  Milldam  road  [a  con- 
tinuation of  Beacon  Street],  a  few  rods  beyond  the 
corner  of  Parker  Street.  It  is  a  wooden  structure, 
perched  up  on  piles  four  or  five  feet  above  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  tide  raillpond.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high,  the  upper  room 
having  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  chapel,  by  the 
Old  South   Society.      It  has  recently  been  furnished 
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with  the  modern  school  chairs  and  desks,  but  the  orig- 
inal furniture  was  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
consisting  simply  of  long  forms  without  backs.  There 
were  no  desks  or  benches  for  writing,  and  no  boxes,  or 
contrivances  of  any  kind,  for  keeping  the  books.  There 
was  no  need  of  any  provision  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
slates,  for  in  the  early  days  of  this  building  a  slate  in 
a  Primary  School  was  a  rare  phenomenon. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  we  have  gradually  ad- 
vanced by  successive  steps  of  progress,  which  are  fully 
illustrated  by  buildings  now  standing,  till  we  have  at 
length  reached,  as  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  the 
past  thirty  years,  that  combination  of  improvements  in 
school  architecture  which  is  exhibited  in  the  new  build- 
ing already  referred  to,  —  a  building  which  combines 
so  many  excellences  as  to  deserve,  perhaps,  to  be 
called  a  model  Primary  Schoolhouse.  By  far  the  most 
important  improvements  in  our  Primary  Schoolhouses 
have  been  made  within  the  past  ten  years.  Indeed  it 
is  only  since  1860,  that  we  have  been  working  with  a 
clear  and  definite  purpose  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  our  Primary  Schools.  Previous  to  this  time  there 
was  no  recognized  ideal  standard,  or  model  plan,  to 
which  the  buildings  were  made  to  conform  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  each  structure  repre- 
sented the  idea  of  the  Committee  which  happened  to 
be  in  power  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

And,  although  such  a  standard  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  for  four  years  past,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  adequate  lots,  we  have  only  now  succeeded 
in  coming  fully  up  to  its  requirements,  in  the  edifice 
which  has  recently  been  completed  on  Washington 
Square. 
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The  plan  which  has  at  length  been  substantially  car- 
ried out  in  this  building,  was  the  result  of  a  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  (of 
the  City  Council),  under  the  intelligent  lead  of  Thomas 
C.  Amory,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  Esq.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Common  Council. 

At  the  request  of  this  Committee,  early  in  the  year 
1860,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  conjunction 
with  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Architect,  prepared  several  model 
plans  of  Primary  Schoolhouses,  with  accompanying 
mechanical  and  architectural  descriptions,  adapted  to 
our -peculiar  organization  of  Primary  Schools,  and  em- 
bodying the  recent  improvements  in  school  architect- 
ure. In  submitting  his  Report  on  the  subject  to  the 
above-named  Committee,  the  Superintendent  presented 
the  following  outline  and  plan  of  a  model  Primary 
Schoolroom,  adapted  to  our  organization,  to  which  the 
architect  should  endeavor  to  approximate  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  designing  Primary  School  Buildings  :  — 

"  Fifty-six  being  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated, 
the  arrangement  of  the  desks  for  this  number  is  the  next  thing 
to  be  done.  The  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them  seems  to  be 
to  make  seven  rows  with  eight  in  a  row.  Arranged  in  this  way, 
they  will  occupy  a  space  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  of  which 
the  longest  side  will  be  parallel  with  the  teacher's  platform. 
Each  desk  is  one  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  centre  aisle  should 
be  two  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  others  sixteen  inches.  A 
chair  and  desk  together  require  a  little  more  than  two  feet  from 
front  to  back.  Fifty-six  desks  and  chairs,  with  the  above 
dimensions  and  arangements,  would  occupy  a  rectangle  twenty- 
two  feet  by  fifteen.     In  the  rear,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  space 
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appropriated  to  seating,  there  should  be  a  space  not  less  than 
three  feet  wide.  The  teacher's  platform  should  be  at  least  five 
feet  wide,  and  the  area  between  the  scholars'  desks  and  the 
platform  should  be  at  least  as  wide.  These  measures  will  re- 
quire a  room  twenty-eight  feet  square  in  the  clear.  The  height 
should  be  twelve  feet  in  the  clear.  This  size  gives  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  child,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  last  thirty-nine  minutes  without  a  fresh  supply.  The  plan 
entitled  '  Model  Primary  Schooh'oom,'  herewith  submitted,  re- 
presents the  arrangements  above  described. 

' '  An  inspection  of  this  plan  will  show  that  provision  is  made 
for  blackboards  in  the  rear  and  in  front  of  the  pupils,  and  for 
light  on  both  sides.  When  practicable,  the  light  should  be 
admitted  on  the  left  side  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  right  side.  If  light  can  be  admitted  only  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  the  pupils  should  be  seated  with  their  backs 
towards  it.  This  room  is  planned  on  the  supposition  that  archi- 
tectural considerations  will  make  it  necessary  to  admit  the  light 
on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  rather  than  on  two  adjacent 
sides.  If  the  light  is  admitted  on  opposite  sides,  as  in  this  Plan, 
the  seating  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  blank  walls  may  be 
in  front  and  rear,  while  the  windows  are  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  pupils  as  they  sit. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  size  of  rooms  in  the  building,  each 
schoolroom  should  have  attached  to  it  a  clothes  closet.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  closet  should  be  accessible  both  from  the 
entry  and  schoolroom.  This  closet  should  be  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  width,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  a 
window." 

The  Report,  prepared  as  above  stated,  having  been 
laid  before  the  City  Council  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  with  the  following 
remarks,  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  :  — 
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I71  City  Council,  October  25,  1860. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  in  pursuance  of  their 
duties,  initiating  the  construction  of  naw  buildings  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  have  been  called  to  observe  the  lack  of  unifoi-mity 
in  the  plans  of  the  buildings  already  built,  as  well  as  those  pro- 
jected, especially  in  respect  to  primary  schoolhouses.  Viewing 
this  defect  in  our  system  of  education  as  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  be  corrected,  the  Committee  have  requested  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G. 
J.  F.  Bryant,  Architect,  to  prepare  a  series  of  model  plans  for 
primary  schoolhouses.  These  plans  have  been  submitted,  with  a 
statement  of  the  advantages  they  present,  by  the  Superintendent. 
The  Committee  have  examined  the  plans  with  the  approbation, 
and  now  submit  them,  together  with  the  Keport  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, to  the  City  Council,  in  order  that,  if  they  shall  meet 
general  favor,  they  may  be  placed  in  such  permanent  form  that 
future  committees  and  councils  may  have  their  full  benefit. 
For  the  Committee. 

THOMAS   C.    AMOPvY,   Jr.,  Chairman. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  origin  of  the  general  Plan  or 
System  adopted  by  the  City  Council  as  a  guide  in  the 
construction  of  Primary  Schoolhouses,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  which  this  building  was  designed  by  the  ac- 
complished architect  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  Esq.,  who 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  mechanical  and 
architectural  description. 

"The  new  schoolhouse  on  Washington  Square  is  situated  on 

a  lot  measuring  84  feet  front,  55  feet  2f  inches  on  the  west  side, 

126  feet  8|  inches  on  the  rear,  and  73  feet  3  inches  on  the  east 

side,  the  building  itself  covering  a  space  77  feet  3  inches  front 

15 
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by  31  feet  9  inches  deep,  with  a  projection  in  the  rear  5  feet  by 
18  feet  6  inches,  which  is  made  so  as  to  give  sufficient  depth  for 
the  stairway  and  clothes  room.  The  fagade  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  centre  being  23  feet  wide  projecting  12  inches,  and 
forming  a  regular  pediment  at  the  roof.  There  is  a  granite 
underpinning  around  the  building  averaging  5  feet  high  in  front, 
and  2  feet  on  the  sides  and  rear ;  all  above  is  of  fiice  brick 
with  freestone  trimmings,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  heavy 
cornice. 

The  first  story  windows  have  moulded  freestone  caps ;  all  the 
others  are  plain. 

The  foundation  stones,  which  are  laid  3  feet  6  inches  below 
the  cellar  bottom,  are  1  foot  6  inches  thick  by  3  feet  wide  ;  on 
top  of  these  the  walls  are  carried  up  20  inches  thick  in  cement 
to  the  top  of  the  floor,  and  above  first  floor  the  walls  are  vaulted 
with  an  air  space  of  two  inches,  the  outside  wall  being  12  inches 
thick  and  the  inside  one  4  inches  thick. 

The  inside  partition  walls  are  also  of  brick,  and  the  plaster- 
ing is  put  directly  on  the  brickwork,  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger 
of  fire  communicating  from  one  story  to  another.  The  base- 
ment is  divided  into  two  playrooms,  each  28  feet  1  inch  by  28 
feet  5  inches,  hall  15  feet  by  16  feet  6  inches,  fuel  cellar  16  feet 
6  inches  by  17  feet,  and  two  furnaces  8  feet  square  each.  The 
first,  second,  and  third  stories,  respectively,  are  divided  into  two 
schoolrooms  each  28  feet  square ;  two  clothes  rooms,  each  4 
feet  6  inches,  by  12  feet,  hall  16  feet  by  20  feet  6  inches  in- 
cluding a  landing  7  feet  7  inches,  by  16  feet;  also  a  vestibule 
5  feet  6  inches,  by  10  feet. 

Each  clothes  closet  is  supplied  with  water  over  an  iron  enam- 
elled sink. 

All  the  schoolrooms,  entries,  and  closets  are  sheathed  5  feet 
high  so  as  to  protect  the  plastering." 

In  the  second  and  third  stories,  the  apartments  cor- 
responding to  the  vestibule  [V]  as  represented  in  the 
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cut  of  the  first  floor,  are  designed  for  teachers'  dressing 
rooms. 

The  furniture  for  pupils  and  teachers  is  of  the  best 
description,  and  was  manufactured  at  the  well-known 
establishment  of  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Esq.,  in  this  city. 
The  style  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


INSTRUCTION   IN   MILITARY  DRILL. 


REPORT  ON  INSTRUCTION  IN  MILITARY  DRILL. 


In  School  Committee,  November  3,  1863. 

Ordered  :  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  in- 
troducing instruction  in  Military  Drill  into  the  Public 
Schools  for  Boys  ;  and,  if  they  shall  think  it  expedient, 
to  report  a  plan  therefor. 

Passed ;  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee, 
Messrs.  Hale,  Lothrop,  Hayward,  Brainard,  and 
Haynes. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretc^ri/. 


In  School  Committee,  December  8,  1863. 

The  Committee  appointed  under  the  foregoing  order 
respectfully  report :  — 

That  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to 
introduce  instruction  in  military  gymnastics  and  drill 
into  the  Public  Schools  for  Boys,  both  as  a  means  of 
physical  training,  and  ultimately  of  national  defence. 
They  think  this  instruction  should  commence  with  the 
younger   classes,   in   gymnastics,  which    they   consider 
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well  calculated  to  adapt  the  pupil  for  military  move- 
ments, as  well  as  of  great  utility  in  promoting  their 
health  and  their  capacity  for  study,  and  believe  that  the 
time  necessary  for  this  purpose,  even  if  taken  from  the 
present  school-hours,  will  be  well  employed,  and  rather 
increase  than  diminish  the  amount  of  study  which  may 
safely  be  required  of  them. 

They  hope  that  a  system  may  hereafter  be  intro- 
duced, embracing  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  supervision  of  this  branch  of 
education,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  it  advisable  to  pre- 
sent, at  this  time,  all  the  features  of  such  a  system  as  it 
might  otherwise  be  desirable  to  adopt  for  this  city 
alone.  At  the  same  time  they  are  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  for  the  introduction  of  such 
instruction,  as  an  experiment  at  least,  in  some  of  our 
public  schools.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  by  the  teachers,  and,  after  a  time, 
in  large  measure  by  pupils  selected  for  that  purpose 
under  their  supervision  ;  —  that  the  older  pupils  should 
be  formed  into  one  or  more  companies,  under  the 
direction  and  command  of  their  teachers,  but  with  offi- 
cers from  their  own  number.  It  may  be  desirable, 
hereafter,  that  regiments  and  brigades  shall  be  formed 
of  companies  from  each,  composed  of  those  boys  who 
excel,  and  whose  admission  to  these  companies  will  be 
a  mark  of  honor  for  themselves  and  a  stimulus  for  their 
associates.  They  would  propose  to  try  the  experiment 
by  obtaining  a  competent  instructor  in  gymnastics  and 
drill,  who  should  instruct  some  or  all  of  the  masters 
and  ushers.  They  would  then  recommend  that  in  the 
Latin,  English  High,  Eliot,  and  Dwight  Schools,  one 
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half-hour  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each 
week,  probably  from  twelve  to  half-past  twelve  o'clock, 
should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  in  the  open  air,  but 
if  the  space  available  is  not  sufficient,  and  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable,  then  in  some  room  in  the 
schoolhouse,  or  in  some  suitable  place  to  be  provided 
in  the  neighborhood  —  and  that,  after  a  sufficient  trial, 
the  results  should  be  reported  to  the  Board,  and  such 
further  arrangements  made,  if  any,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.  Your  Committee  have  designated  these 
schools  because  the  Latin  and  High  Schools  contain 
the  oldest  pupils,  and  are,  perhaps  for  other  reasons, 
best  adapted  for  a  trial,  while  instruction  of  this  kind 
has  already  been  attempted  with  gratifying  results  in 
the  Dwight  and  Eliot  Schools. 

They  recommend  the   passage  of  the  accompanying 
order. 

GEOUGE  S.  HALE,  for  the  Committee, 

Ordered  :  That  ,  be  a  committee 

with  authority  to  provide  a  suitable  instructor  in  mil- 
itary gymnastics  and  drill  for  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  Boys,  and  that  said  committee  be  au- 
thorized, upon  consultation  with  the  masters  and 
teachers  of  the  Latin,  English  High,  Eliot,  and  Dwight 
Schools,  to  introduce  such  instruction  in  those  schools 
for  at  least  half  an  hour,  three  times  a  week,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  consider  expe- 
dient, and  to  provide  suitable  rooms  therefor,  if  neces- 
sary, and  hereafter  to  report  to  this  Board. 


REPOET 


COMMITTEE    ON    SALARIES 


REPORT  ON  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


In  School  Committee,  December  8,  1863. 

A  paper,  signed  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
concerning  the  present  rate  of  salaries  paid  to  them, 
was  submitted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sala- 
ries ;  and  the  Committee  were  instructed  to  report  in 
print. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Dec.  21,  1863. 

At  the  last  session  of  this  Board,  December  8,  the 
following  Petition,  from  the  teachers  of  Boston,  was 
presented,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Salaries, 
with  authority  to  report  in  print. 

PETITION. 

To  THE  Board   of   School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston  :  — 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  wish  respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  rate  of  salaries  was  fixed  in  1857,  since  which 
time  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  all  of  the  necessaries  of 
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life  has  so  dimmished  the  value  of  these  salaries  as  to  render 
it  difficult  for  many  of  our  number  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  living. 

We  therefore  would  respectfully  request  your  Board  to  con- 
sider the  case,  and  give  such  relief  as  may  seem  to  you  reason- 
able and  just. 

Boston,  November,  1863. 

Appended  to  this  Petition  are  the  signatures  of  fifty- 
one  male  teachers,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  fe- 
male teachers.  Among  the  teachers  the  names  of  four 
male  and  fifty-five  females  do  not  appear  on  the  Petition. 
The  names  of  several  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers 
are  noticed  ;  and  some  signatures  were  added  by  pro:$y. 

The  Committee  have  given  the  subject  referred  to^ 
them  such  consideration  as  they  believe  its  importance 
demands,  and  respectfully  present  the  subjoined  report. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  existing  rebel- 
lion the  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  moved  by  senti- 
ments of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  their  common 
country,  presented  to  the  city  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  salaries,  to  meet  in  part  the  increased  expendi- 
ture incident  to  the  alarming  events  of  the  hour.  The 
City  Council,  fully  appreciating  the  generous  and  loyal 
motives  which  prompted  this  action  of  the  teachers, 
wisely  declined  to  receive  so  noble  a  donation. 

Since  this  generous  movement  on  their  part,  more 
than  two  years  have  passed  ;  and  they  now  ask  this 
Board  to  increase  their  compensation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  to  their  salaries  the  same  value  they 
possessed  at  the  time  they  were  adopted. 
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We  believe  that  salaried  persons  should  be  well  paid; 
that  their  remuneration  should  be  commensurate  with 
the  service  rendered ;  and  that  those  who  make  teach- 
ing a  profession  should  be  so  rewarded,  that  they  should 
feel  the  necessity  of  bestowing  their  best  energies  upon 
the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
when  the  present  salary  bill  was  adopted,  high  prices  for 
almost  all  articles  of  consumption  ruled  in  the  market. 
And  that  later  in  the  year  came  the  great  commercial 
crisis,  that  swept  over  the  country,  ruining,  pecuniarily, 
thousands  of  persons,  and  causing  a  marked  deprecia- 
tion in  the  prices  of  the  "  necessaries  of  life."  But  no 
consequent  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  fol- 
lowed, nor  has  there  been  any  change  since,  although 
our  national,  state,  and  city  debts  are  accumulating  to 
an  enornwus  rate.  With  the  well-known  liberality  of 
this  Board  in  the  past,  and  the  fact  of  the  increasing 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxation  now  resting  upon  us  as  a 
people,  it  would  seem  that  the  teachers,  moved  by  the 
recollections  of  their  past  patriotism,  should  consider 
the  present  reduced  value  of  their  salaries  as  only  their 
portion  of  the  burden  weighing  upon  all  classes  of 
our  community,  in  consequence  of  our  struggle  for 
National  life. 

A  reduction  of  prices  is  not  to  be  effected  by  an  in- 
crease of  salaries  and  means  of  expenditure,  but  by  a 
persistent  and  patriotic  determination  to  purchase  and 
expend  with  economy,  thereby  reducing  the  demand 
for  consumption. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
says,  in  his  late  report,  "  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which 
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excessive  prices  prevail  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  per- 
manent duration ;  while  it  lasts  it  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  and  made  tolerable  by  economy.  No  useful 
remedy  will  be  found  in  extravagant  increase  of  salaries 
and  disbursements,  but  an  aggravation  rather  of  the 
evil.  All  proper  measures  should  be  adopted  to  hasten 
the  return  to  the  normal  condition  of  prices  and  busi- 
ness ;  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
must  be  relied  on  for  the  rest." 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  regular  teachers 
in  the  service  of  the  city,  nine  tenths  are  females,  and 
are  excused  from  all  taxes,  city,  state,  and  national ; 
while  full  one  half  of  the  male  teachers  are  non-resi- 
dents, and  pay  their  taxes  elsewhere  than  in  Boston. 
§45,400  are  paid  per  annum  to  male  teachers  residing 
out  of  the  city ;  and  §  18,300  to  female  teachers  — 
making  a  total  of  §  63,700. 

Two  or  three  considerations  have  been  urged  why 
the  salaries  of  our  teachers  should  be  increased. 

In  the  first  place,  by  so  doing  we  should  be  more 
certain  to  command  the  best  available  talent.  This  is 
a  truth  that  can  be  made  apparent  at  all  times. 

Heretofore  this  Board  has  drawn  liberally  upon  the 
City  Council  for  school  appropriations  ;  and  if  the  best 
talent  has  not  been  employed  in  all  cases,  and  if  teach- 
ers have  been  retained  in  service  who  do  not  rank  as 
first-class  educators,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  their  fault, 
but  that  of  the  Committee  at  the  annual  election ;  so 
that  if  an  increased  compensation  is  demanded  for  this 
purpose,  the  standard  of  qualifications  should  be  raised, 
and  the  Committee,  with  a  discriminating  eye  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  schools,  would  naturally  open  wide 
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the  door  of  competition,  and  many  teachers  might  find 
themselves  supplanted  by  others,  much  to  their  dis- 
comfort. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said  that  in  New  York  and 
some  of  our  neighboring  cities,  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers have  been  advanced  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  that  Boston  should  not  be  behind  in  this 
matter,  but  should  lead  as  usual  in  all  that  appertains 
to  our  present  school  system.  Your  Committee  think 
that  if  an  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
different  grade  of  teachers  should  be  made,  still,  our 
city,  with  the  present  tariff  of  prices,  would  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the  mercantile  and  mechan- 
ical interests  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  that  most  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  are  now  receiving  additional  compensation. 
This  may  be  true  in  part,  but  we  question  whether 
the  business  community  as  a  whole,  with  the  increase 
of  taxation  and  necessary  expenditures,  and  the  losses 
consequent  upon  the  constant  fluctuation  of  the  market, 
will  show  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  a  fairer 
balance  sheet  than  in  ordinary  times ;  while  most  of 
those  who  have  received  advance  pay  are  not  now  in 
so  good  pecuniary  condition  as  the  majority  of  our 
teachers. 

And  lastly,  the  real  and  only  important  reason  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  at  this  time,  why  the 
salaries  should  be  changed,  is  the  statement  contained 
i  n  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  that  "  the  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  so 
diminished  the  value  of  these  salaries  as  to  render  it 

16 
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difficult  for  many  of  their  number  to  meet  tlifi  necessary 
expenses  of  living."  The  Committee  fully  appreciate 
the  force  of  this  appeal,  coming  from  the  source  it 
does,  and  for  the  honor  of  our  city  they  feel  the  deep- 
est solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  our  teachers,  and  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  our  schools.  After  mature 
thought,  and  in  view  of  the  representations  set  forth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duty  on  the  other,  they  recommend  certain  changes  in 
the  present  salary  table,  to  meet  more  especially  the 
wants,  to  some  extent,  of  those  classified  in  the  lower 
grades. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  salaries  of  the  instructors 
in  the  various  schools  for  the  present  school  year :  — 

The  salary  of  the  Masters  of  the  Latin,  the  English 
High,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  is 
$  2,400  for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an  increase  of 
^100  for  each  additional  year's  service  till  the  salary 
amounts  to  $  2,^00  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the 
Sub-Masters  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools, 
and  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  f  1,600 
for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $  100  till 
it  amounts  to  $  2,000.  The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of 
the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  of  the  Sub- 
Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  f  1,200  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it 
amounts  to  $  1,600. 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is 
$  800  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
1 100  tiU  it  amounts  to  $  1,000. 

The  salary  of  the  first  Head  iVssistant  in  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  is  f  600  per  annum,  and  the 
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salary  of  the  other  Assistants  in  this  school  shall  be 
f  500  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Head  Assistants  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  $  500  per  annum ;  and  the  salary  of  the 
other  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools,  is  $  300  for  the  first 
year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $  50  till  it  amounts  to 
^450  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Music  Teachers  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  $  100  per  annum  for  each  school. 

The  salaries  of  the  Sewing  Teachers  as  are  follows, — 
and  the  teachers  shall  severally  devote  to  instructing 
their  pupils  the  time  designated  herein :  — 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Adams,  Lyman,  and 
Wells  Schools  shall  teach  sewing  ten  hours  each  week, 
and  shall  severally  receive  $175  per  annum.  The 
ScTvdng  Teachers  of  the  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Lincoln. 
Bigelow,  and  Chapman  Schools  shall  teach  sewing 
twelve  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally  receive 
$  200  per  annum.  The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Han- 
cock and  Everett  Schools  shall  teach  sewing  sixteen 
hours  each  week,  and  shall  each  receive  $225  per 
annum.  The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Winthrop  and 
Bowditch  Schools  shall  teach  sewing  twenty  hours  each 
week,  and  shall  each  receive  §  300  per  annum.  The 
salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  French  in  the  Latin  School 
is  $  450  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  of 
French  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  §  450 
per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  German  in  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  is  ^450. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Girls' 
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High  and  Normal  School  is  $  800  per  annum.  The 
salary  of  the  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  English  High 
School  is  ^500  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  Vocal  Music  in  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  $  400  per  annum. 

A  more  critical  analysis  of  the  above  table,  given 
below,  will  show  the  rates  paid  to  the  different  grades 
of  instructors,  in  all  of  the  schools.  Teachers  employ- 
ed for  special  service  are  omitted  in  this  list :  — 


3 

17 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

10 

50 

111 

24 

25 

26 


Masters,  Latin,  High,  and  Normal 

"       Grammar 
Master  '< 

Master,  Grammar 

((  ((  . 

Sub-Masters,  Latin  and  High 
Sub-Master,  Latin 
Sub-Masters,  Grammar 
Sub-Master,  ' ' 


Ushers,  Latin  and  High 
Usher,  Latin 

"      Hisrh      . 
Ushers,  Grammar 
Usher,  <' 

Head  Assistant,  Normal 
Assistants,  Normal 
Head  Assistants,  Grammar 
Assistants,  Grammar 


at  12,800  per  annum. 

at  $2,000  "         " 

at  $1,900  " 

at  $1,800  " 

at  $1,700  " 

at  $2,000  " 

at  $1,600  "         " 

at  $1,600  " 

at  $1,500  "         *' 

at  $1,400  "         " 

at  $1,200  '' 

at  $1,600    "         " 

at  $1,500  " 

at  $1,200  " 

at  $1,000  "         " 

at  $800  " 

at  $  600  " 

at  $500  "         " 

at  $500  " 

at  $450  "         '« 

at  $400  " 

at  $350  "         " 

at  $300  "        " 
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188  Primary  Teachers  .  .  .  at  $  450  per  annum. 

20         "  "  ...  at  $400    "         " 

15         "  "  ...  at  $350    "         " 

22         "  «'  ...  at  $300    "         " 

This  classification  is  in  accordance  with  the  last  pay- 
roll, which  was  made  up  for  Primary  Instructors, 
November  1,  1863,  and  for  Grammar  and  High, 
December  1,  1863. 

The  Committee  recommend  only  the  following 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  rates  of  payment ;  and  or- 
ders to  that  effect  are  appended  to  this  report :  — 

1.  The  salary  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bigelow,  Bow- 
ditch,  and  Boylston  Schools,  to  be  raised  to  the  maxi- 
mum, g  2,000. 

2.  Those  of  the  Ushers  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
now  receiving  $  1,000,  to  be  increased  to  $  1,200;  and 
that  of  the  Ushers,  with  $  800,  to  be  placed  at  $  1,000 ; 
and  that  hereafter  the  salary  of  Ushers  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  shall  commence  the  first  year  at  $  1,000, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  ^  100  till  it  amounts  to 
S  1,200  —  the  minimum  salary  of  Sub-Masters  in  the 
Grammar  Department. 

3.  The  salary  of  all  Assistants  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  that  of  all  Primary  Teachers  who  do  not 
now  receive  the  maximum  of  $  450,  shall  be  increased 
$  50  ;  and  that  hereafter,  this  class  of  instructors  shall 
commence  with  $  350  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual 
increase  of  $  50  till  it  amounts  to  $  450. 

These  are  the  only  radical  changes  proposed  by  the 
Committee.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ushers  and  Assistants 
in   the    Grammar   Schools,   and  Primary   Instructors, 
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commence  at  a  higher  rate  the  first  year.  This  is  vir- 
tually elevating  the  standing  of  those  entering  these 
departments  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  so  m 
the  selection  of  future  candidates. 

The  amount  required  to  meet  the  proposed  advance 
of  the  present  salaries,  will  not  exceed  §9,000.  Be- 
fore bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  the  Committee 
would  say  that'  they  have  endeavored  to  do  their  duty 
faithfully  and  impartially;  and  they  trust  that  the  views 
presented  herein  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
members  of  this  Board ;  and  that  the  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  corps  of  instructors  in  our  public  schools, 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  petition,  will  yet 
feel,  that  while  this  Board  extends  its  fostering  care 
over  the  thirty  thousand  children  of  the  city,  it  ever 
stands  ready  to  render  justice  to  those  who  are  set 
apart  as  the  special  educators  of  the  pupils  of  our  free 
schools. 

Kespectfully  submitted  with  the  accompanying  orders. 

ADINO  B.  HALL, 

ALVAN  SIMONDS, 
K.  W.  HOOPER, 
J.  H.  WOODBURY, 
Committee. 
Ordered:    That  so  much  of  section  2,  chapter  5,  of 
the  Rules  and  Regulations,  as  relates  to  the  time  when 
the  salaries  of  instructors  shall  be  fixed,  be  suspended, 
for  the  passage  of  the  following  orders  :  — 

Ordered  :  That  the  salary  of  the  Masters  of  the  Big- 
elow,  Bowditch,  and  Boylston  Schools  be  advanced  to 
the  maximum,  g  2,000. 
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.  Ordered  :  That  the  salary  of  five  Ushers  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  be  increased  to  $.  1,200  ;  and  that  of 
one  now  receiving  ^  800  be  increased  to  ^  1,000. 

Ordered  :  That  the  salary  of  all  Assistants  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  that  of  all  Primary  Instructors 
who  do  not  now  receive  the  maximum  $  450,  be  ad- 
vanced $  50. 

Ordered  :  That  the  dates  of  the  above  changes  shall 
be,  for  Primary  Instructors,  from  November  1,  1863, 
and  for  Grammar,  from  December  1,  1863  ;  and  that 
hereafter  the  salary  of  Ushers  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
shall  be,  for  the  first  year,  $  1,000,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease of  1$  100  till  it  amounts  to  $  1,200 ;  and  that  of 
Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  Primary  Teach- 
ers, shall  be  $  350  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $  50  till  it  amounts  to  $  450. 
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In  School  Committee,  May  17,  1864. 
Ordered  :  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Kegu- 
lations  be  instructed  to  consider,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  upon  the  expediency  of  so  amending  Sect.  13, 
Chap.  VIII.  of  the  Rules,  as  to  prohibit  the  confine- 
ment of  x^upils  in  closets  and  wardrobes  as  a  mode  of 
discipHne. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


In  Sc/tool  Committee,  June  14,  1861. 

A  Petition  from  Philo  W.  Packard,  representing  that 
he  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  past,  without  any  com- 
pensation therefor,  in  giving  instruction  to  a  number  of 
^m/*  m//^e  children  in  this  city  ;  and  asking  this  Board 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
labors  in  this  behalf;  was  presented,  together  with 
communications  relating  to  the  same  subject,  signed  by 
Edward  N.  Kirk  and  others,  and  Amos  Smith,  Jr.  ;  and 
was  referred,  with  said  communications,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 
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In  School  Committee,  July  5,  1864. 

The  following  amendment  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board 
was  offered,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations,  viz:  To  strike  out  Sect.  1,  of  Chap. 
VI.  and  substitute  the  following :  "Sect,  1.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  have  charge  of  the  Records  of  the  Board, 
and  of  all  papers  directed  by  the  Board  to  be  kept  on 
its  files.  He  shall  keep  a  permanent  record-book,  in 
which  all  its  votes,  orders,  and  proceedings  shall  by 
him  be  recorded  :  "  so  that  said  section  shall  conform 
to  the  language  of  the  General  Statutes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  City  Ordinances.  It  was  like- 
wise, at  the  same  meeting  — 

Ordered  :  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations consider  the  expediency  of  amending  Chap. 
VIII.  Sect.  3,  so  that  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  September,  will 
commence  at  nine,  instead  of  eight  o'clock,  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  latter,  during 
the  same  period,  will  close  at  four,  instead  of  five 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  subject  of  the  Discharge  of 
Pupils  from  School,  together  with  Rules  upon  that  sub- 
ject, in  operation  in  other  places,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Attest:  BARNARD  CAPEN",  Secretary. 
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III  School  Committee,  Sept.  13,  1864. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Eegulations,  to  whom 
were  referred  by  the  Board  several  Orders  and  a  Peti- 
tion, have  considered  the  same,  and  respectfully  report : 

1.  An  Order  was  submitted  to  the  Committee,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  Sect.  1,  Chap  6,  page  24,  so  that 
it  shall  conform  to  the  language  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  section  relates  to  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  statute  pro- 
vides that  certain  duties  shall  be  performed  and  records 
kept  by  him.  Its  requirements  have  been  faithfully 
complied  with  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  and  yet 
our  Eule,  as  it  at  present  stands,  would  not  obligate  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  by  him  as  would  fully  meet  the 
statute.  Our  Rule  provides  that  "  he  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  full  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board." 
The  statute  requires  that  "  he  shall  keep  a  permanent 
record-book,  in  which  all  our  votes  and  orders  shall  be 
by  him  recorded."  A  change  in  the  section,  which 
shall  make  it  conform  to  the  statute,  your  Committee 
believe  to  be  desirable,  and  they  submit  an  Order,  the 
adoption  of  which  will  effect  the  desired  change. 

2.  The  following  Order  was  also  referred  to  the 
Committee :  "  Ordered,  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations  be  instructed  to  consider  and  report, 
at  its  next  meeting,  upon  the  expediency  of  so  amend- 
ing Sect.  13,  Chap.  8,  of  the  Regulations,  as  to  prohibit 
the  confinement  of  pupils  in  closets  and  wardrobes  as  a 
mode  of  discipline."     The  presentation  of  an  Order  of 
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this  nature  would  most  likely  excite  much  surprise  in 
the  mind  of  a  casual  observer  of  our  Boston  schools, 
who  believes  that  they  have  almost  arrived  at  a  state  of 
perfection,  —  that  the  system^ itself  is  now  so  almost  en- 
tirely complete  as  to  work  with  little  or  no  friction,  — 
that  good  order  comes  quite  without  effort  to  produce 
it,  and  that  punishment,  when  resorted  to,  is  of  a  mild 
and  not  inhuman  character.  The  first  inquiry  which 
very  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  Does  there  exist  a 
method  of  punishment  in  our  schools  which  may  be 
properly  classed  as  alike  barbarous  and  dangerous,  and 
which  is  condemned  as  a  cruel  relic  of  the  past  ?  An 
examination  of  the  subject  showed  conclusively  that  too 
frequently  is  discipline  sought  to  be  obtained  by  resort 
to  the  method  which  the  amendment  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit. The  Order  was  not  suggested  by  an  isolated  case 
alone,  but  by  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  prac- 
tice in  numerous  instances,  resulting,  in  one  case,  in  the 
confinement  of  a  pupil,  through  a  whole  night,  in  a 
wardrobe,  from  which  light  was  wholly  excluded,  and 
air  very  nearly  so.  Your  Committee  do  not  recommend 
the  incorporation  into  our  Rules  of  much  special  legis- 
lation, believing  that  general  principles  of  government, 
well  defined,  will  usually  meet  particular  emergencies ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  existing  evil  is  so  abhorrent,  that 
they  advise  measures  to  stop,  summarily,  so  dangerous 
a  practice.  They  suggest,  therefore,  that  Sect.  13, 
Chap.  8  of  the  Regulations  be  amended  by  striking 
from  the  third  line  the  word  "  and,"  and  by  adding  at 
the  period  in  the  fifth  line  the  following :  "  and,  in  no 
case,  shall  resort  be  had  to  confinement  in  a  closet  or 
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wardrobe,  or  to  other  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  as 
a  mode  of  discipline." 

3.  The  third  Order  which  received  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  contains  a  proposition  to  amend  Sect.  3, 
Chap.  8,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  school  hours. 
The    Order  contemplates  two  changes  ;  first,  that  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  from  the  first  of  May 
to  the  first  of  September,  shall  commence  at  9  instead 
of  8  o'clock ;  and,   second,  that  the  Fifth   and   Sixth 
Classes  of  the  Primary  Schools  shall  close,  during  that 
time,  at  4  instead  of  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The 
Kegulation  as  it  now  stands  provides  that,  during  May, 
June,  and  July,  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  shall 
commence  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock  and  close  at  11 
o'clock.  This  provision  has  been  in  force  in  our  schools 
for  many  years,  and  is   believed   to  give  very  general 
satisfaction.     The  objections  which   have  been  raised 
against  it  are  no  more   and  no  stronger  than  would 
weigh   against  any  general  rule  on  the  subject.     The 
matter  is  one  which  cannot  be  arranged  to  suit  all  par- 
ties.    In  such  a  case  it  is  perhaps  best  to  adhere  to  a 
method  which  has  worked  well  in  practice,  and  which, 
if  changed  to  accommodate  some  scholars,  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  incommode  as  many  more,  and  which, 
also,  if  changed,  might  make  it  more  convenient  for 
those  of  our  teachers  who  reside  out  of  the  city,  while 
the  many  members  of  the  School  Committee  who  find  it 
very  desirable,  during  the  long  summer  days,  to  attend 
to  school  duties  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  go- 
ing to  business  or  entering  on  professional  duties,  would 
be  quite  inconvenienced.  The  second  part  of  the  Order 
provides  for  the  dismission  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Pri- 
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mary  Classes  an  hour  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  The 
measure  suggests  a  thought  that  the  sessions  are  now 
too  long.  Improvements  have  been  and  are  being 
made  in  the  employment  of  the  time  of  these  little  ones 
in  school.  Variety  of  exercises  is  now  a  feature  of  these 
schools,  which,  in  connection  with  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  our  improved  modern  school-furniture,  tends 
to  mitigate  the  tediousness  of  the  sessions.  A  dismissal 
of  the  lowest  two  classes  in  schools  which  are  not  graded 
would  cause  much  interruption,  which  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  waiting  in  the  building  or  yard  of  the 
many  young  scholars  who,  in  going  to  and  from  school, 
are  placed  by  their  parents  in  charge  of  brothers  or 
sisters  who  may  be  in  the  higher  classes.  For  the  rea- 
sons thus  stated,  the  Committee  do  not  think  that  suffi- 
cient practical  benefit  would  follow  the  passage  of  the 
Order,  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. 

4.  The  Committee  have  considered  a  petition  of  Philo 
W.  Packard,  requesting  this  Board  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  city, 
who  are  incapacitated,  either  by  age  or  circumstances, 
from  attending  the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  The  petition 
represents  that  Mr.  Packard  has  been  giving  instruction 
of  late,  without  remuneration,  to  some  twenty  children 
of  this  class,  in  this  city,  and  it  further  states  that  they 
are  children  whose  age,  being  under  iwie  years,  pre- 
vents their  admission  at  Hartford.  It  appears,  on 
inquiry,  that  a  third  part  of  the  number  are  non-resi- 
dent children,  and  your  Committee  have  ascertained,  by 
correspondence,  that  deaf  mutes  are  now  admitted  to 
the  Institution  at  H  artford  at  eight  years  of  age.     What 
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is  a  proper  age  for  young  children  to  commence  a  reg- 
ular attendance  at  school,  is  yet  an  undecided  question. 
Many  educators  and  physicians  contend  that  our  regu- 
lations now  admit  scholars  who  are  too  young  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  a  delay  to  a  greater  age  would  be  a 
positive  advantage.  Such  being  the  difference  of  views, 
the  Board  may  well  consider  the  expediency  of  taking 
the  step  which  the  petitioner  desires.  Instruction  for 
this  unfortunate  class  of  the  young  has  always  been 
provided  by  the  State  itself.  It  has  taken  to  itself  the 
charge  of  their  education,  and  has  made  what  appears, 
thus  far,  to  have  been  ample  and  satisfactory  provision 
in  this  matter.  Towns  or  cities  have  not  been  expect- 
ed to  move  in  the  matter,  and  have  not  done  so.  If  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  that 
earlier  instruction  should  be  imparted  to  children  who 
are  deaf  mutes,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  province  of  the 
State  authorities  to  move  in  the  case,  and,  either 
through  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or  by  establishing 
here  an  institution  for  their  especial  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion, accomplish  the  desired  result.  Holding  these 
views,  your  Committee  report  that  the  petitioner  have 
leave  to  withdraw. 

5.  This  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the 
matter  of  the  discharge  of  pupils  from  school,  the  Report 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  subject,  with  amend- 
ments proposed  thereto,  and  other  papers  bearing  on  the 
topic.  It  is  now  two  and  a  half  years  since  the  con- 
sideration of  a  uniform  method  of  discharge  of  pupils 
from  our  schools  was  commenced  by  a  former  Board. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and 
one  deserving  the  careful  attention  of  this  Board.     At 

17 
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the  present  time  we  have  no  provision  in  our  Regula- 
tions by  which  we  can  obtain  any  satisfactory  or  correct 
statistics  with  reference  to  the  attendance  in  our 
schools.  True  it  is  that  we  have  presented  to  us  from 
time  to  time,  in  quarterly  reports,  statements  of  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  in  different  Grammar  Schools. 
These  reports  have  sometimes  shown  a  difference  of 
ten  per  cent,  between  the  highest  and  lowest  figures 
presented.  If  the  per  cent  of  attendance  were  calcu- 
lated in  all  the  schools  by  one  and  the  same  method, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  according  to  the  different  ideas 
of  the  several  masters,  the  results  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  Board,  and  the  wide  margin  of  difference  would 
at  once  suggest  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it.  A  uniform  rule  of  discharge  would  produce 
desirable  results  in  all  the  schools,  stimulating  to 
stronger  efforts  in  some  to  procure  attendance,  and 
checking  in  others  an  undue  pressure,  which  is  thought 
to  exist.  Each  master  or  teacher  would  have  the  in- 
dorsement of  this  Board  for  his  action  in  any  case 
which  might  be  questioned  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 
Educators  and  committees  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  here,  have  of  late  given  this  subject 
much  attention.  The  whole  matter  appears  to  have 
been  well  digested,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  a 
result  of  all  these  deliberations,  uniform  regulations 
have  been  generally  adopted  elsewhere,  a  copy  of 
which  was  referred  to  this  Committee  for  their  consid- 
eration. After  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  they 
report  those  regulations  to  the  Board,  with  slight  alter- 
ations, as  affording  the  best  system  which  can  be 
adopted.     They  are  as  follows,  viz  :  — 
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''  AVhenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that 
a  pupil  has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  return- 
ing, such  pupil's  name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken  from 
the  list ;  but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name 
of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notice, 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  be  regarded  the  same 
as  any  other  absences. 

When  a  pupil  is  suspended  from  school  by  any  rules 
of  the  School  Board,  such  pupil's  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  list. 

AVhen  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school  more  than  five 
consecutive  school  days,  such  pupil's  name  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  and 
the  absences,  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  recorded  while  the 
name  remains  on  the  list. 

Any  pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose 
attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  regular  school  session  of  the  half  day. 

In  noting  the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations 
shall  be  disregarded,  and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on 
the  first  half  day  of  a  term  after  either  of  those  vaca- 
tions, shall  be  marked  as  absent." 

As  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  regulations  to  both  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  Section  3,  Chapter  9  of  the  Regulations  be 
stricken  out,  as  it  conflicts  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. The  necessary  orders  for  the  introduction  of 
the  several  amendments  proposed  into  our  Rules  are 
reported  herewith. 

For  the  Committee. 

W.  H.  LEARNARD,  Jr. 

Chairman. 
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Ordered:  That  Section  1,  Chapter  6,  of  the  Eules 
be  stricken  out,  and  the  following  be  substituted  in  its 
place :  "  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the 
Records  of  the  Board,  and  of  all  papers  directed  by  the 
Board  to  be  kept  on  its  files  ;  he  shall  keep  a  permanent 
record-book,  in  which  all  its  votes,  orders,  and  proceed- 
ings shall  by  him  be  recorded." 

Ordered:  That  Sect.  13,  Chap.  8,  of  the  Regula- 
tions, be  amended  by  striking  from  the  third  line  the 
word  "  and,"  and  adding  at  the  period  in  the  fifth  line 
the  following  :  "  and  in  no  case  shall  resort  be  had  to 
confinement  in  a  closet  or  wardrobe,  or  to  other  cruel 
or  unusual  punishment,  as  a  mode  of  discipline." 

Ordered:  That  Sect.  16,  Chap.  8,  and  the  following 
sections  to  the  end  of  the  same  Chapter,  be  carried  for- 
ward one  number  in  numerical  order. 

Ordered:  That  Sect.  16,  Chap.  8,  be  as  follows: 
"  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a 
pupil  has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  returning, 
such  pupil's  name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken  from  the 
list ;  but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the 
pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notice  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  be  regarded  the  same  as  any 
other  absences.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school 
more  than  five  consecutive  school  days,  the  name  of 
such  pupil  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list  at  the  end  of 
the  five  days,  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  re- 
corded while  the  name  remains  on  the  list.  The  name 
of  a  pupil  who  is  suspended  from  school  by  any  rules 
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of  the  School  Board,  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list,  and 
any  pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose  attend- 
ance at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one  half  of 
the  regular  school  session  of  the  half  day.  In  noting 
the  absences  of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  shall  be  dis- 
regarded, and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first 
half  day  of  a  term  after  either  of  these  vacations  shall 
be  marked  as  absent." 


Ordered  :  That  Sect.  3,  Chap.  9,  be  stricken  from 
the  Regulations,  and  that  the  following  sections  to  the 
end  of  the  Chapter  be  numbered  accordingly. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  MAYOR 


TO     THE 


SCHOOL     BO^ED, 


AT   THE  CLOSE  OF 


THE   MUNICIPAL  YEAR. 


ADDRESS  OE  THE  MAYOE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  held  December 
29,  1863,  near  the  close  of  the  municipal  year,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  Frederick  W.  Lin- 
coln, Jr.  for  the  courteous  and  pleasant  manner  in 
which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  year,  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

To  which  the  Mayor  responded  as  follows. 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  :  — 

It  is  the  custom  of  most  deliberative  assemblies,  at  their  final 
meeting,  when  their  labors  have  been  completed,  to  honor  their 
presiding  officer  with  such  a  compliment  as  you  have  just  passed, 
and  which  will  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  your  body.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  always  well  deserved,  but  it  is  a  token 
of  the  good  feeling  which  graces  the  closing  hour  ;  it  spreads  a 
charitable  mantle  over  official  faults  of  administration,  and 
soothes  the  spirit  of  the  recipient,  who  is  painfully  aware  of  his 
own  deficiencies  and  shortcomings.  Under  the  organization  of 
your  body,  you  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  your  President, 
but  necessarily  he  is  placed  over  you  because  he  holds  a  certain 
position  in  another  branch  of  the  Government.  This  peculiar 
feature  of  the  City  Charter  seems  to  imply  that  one  person,  at 
least,  representing  the  whole  people,  and  elected  by  the  suf- 
frages of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  should  be  of  your 
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number.  Were  it  otherwise,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  con- 
sidered that  the  Chairman,  if  chosen  by  a  Ward,  might  be 
tempted  to  consult  only  local  interests,  and  his  action  would  not 
be  conformed  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole. 

This  arrangement  also  connects,  in  one  person,  the  two  great 
interests  for  which  a  city  government  is  founded, — recognizes 
the  claims  of  the  great  cause  of  education  upon  the  highest 
official  servant  of  the  people,  and  is  often  of  material  advantage 
to  the  members  of  both  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Whether  this  provision  is  wise  or  not,  I  must  confess  in  your 
presence  that  1  have  sometimes  felt  that  I  was  in  a  delicate 
position,  for  I  am  conscious  that  if  you  had  possessed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  choice  it  would  have  fallen  upon  some  one  of  your  own 
number,  who  would  have  more  ably  discharged  the  requirements 
of  the  office.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  because  I  have  witnessed 
any  impatience,  or  a  desire  on  your  part  to  have  it  otherwise, 
but  simply  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  forbearance  under 
these  circumstances,  and  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
great  courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  have  always  experienced  at 
your  hands. 

It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  for  the  individuals  of  every  class  or 
profession  into  which  mankind  are  divided,  to  magnify,  and  per- 
haps to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive classes  ;  but  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
must  depend  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  virtue  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  tlie  cause  of  public  schools,  to  which  you  are 
devoted,  must  ever  hold  a  high  rank.  I  verily  believe  that  the 
present  unholy  rebellion  which  is  now  disturbing  our  country, 
could  not  have  sprung  into  existence  had  not  its  leaders  had  a 
horde  of  ignorant  and  uneducated  men  for  their  dupes  and  fol- 
lowers. It  was  among  such  combustible  material  that  they 
sought  "to  fire  the  Southern  heart."  Had  the  great  body  of 
Southern  men  in  their  youth  been  pupils  of  public  schools,  the 
treason  would  never  have  been  so  formidable  in  respect  to  num- 
bers and  would  not  have  required  the  force  of  armed  men  to 
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put  it  down.  Mr.  Eobinson,  the  Superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  Kentucky,  in  an  official  document,  argues  that 
"ignorance  was  the  tool  of  treason  in  the  South."  He  pro- 
duces statistics  to  show  that ' '  the  counties  in  Kentucky  in  which 
common  schools  have  been  most  largely  established  and  most 
liberally  sustained,  are  those  which  have  been  most  distin- 
guished for  a  cordial,  immovable,  and  self-sacrificing  attachment 
to  the  Union." 

The  educated  young  men  of  the  North  have  been  the  most 
devoted  soldiers  in  the  loyal  army  to  defend  their  country  in  this 
hour  of  peril.  That  Boston  has  had  her  full  share  of  such  spirits 
is  universally  admitted.  The  roll  of  fame  from  the  graduates 
of  the  Latin  School,  displayed  at  their  public  exhibition  last 
summer,  bore  honorable  testimony  to  the  fact,  and  other  schools, 
no  doubt,  could  exhibit  similar  lists.  Such  examples  are  numer- 
ous, but  one  in  humble  life,  which  fell  under  my  observation, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  relate  to  you. 

It  was  my  fortune,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  School  Fes- 
tival in  1860,  to  put  a  bouquet,  as  was  our  usual  custom,  into  the 
hands  of  a  medal  scholar.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  the  son  of  Irish 
parents  at  the  North  End.  He  left  school,  but  the  rebellion 
breaking  out  the  following  year,  he  entreated  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  enlist  in  the  service.  Finally  his  request  was  granted, 
and  he  joined  a  battery  going  to  the  seat  of  war.  At  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  nearly  all  his  comrades  at  the  gun  which  he  served 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  after 
he  had  been  wounded  himself.  He  was  noticed  by  his  General, 
who  commended  him  for  his  bravery,  and  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  ofLieutenantonthe  field,  but  the  next  day  he  was  wounded 
again,  and  after  lying  in  the  hospital  several  days  he  died.  Be- 
fore leaving  home  to  go  to  the  war  he  gave  his  school  medal  to 
his  father,  with  the  request  that  he  would  wear  it  on  his  person 
as  a  keepsake  while  he  was  gone.  His  father,  hearing  that  he 
was  wounded,  went  to  Gettysburg,  and  nursed  him  in  the  hospital 
until  he  died.      Previous  to  his  death  he  asked  for  his  medal, 
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and  desired  that  it  might  be  put  upon  his  own  neck  and  buried 
with  him. 

He  died  cheerfully,  saying  he  had  always  done  his  duty  as  a 
soldier,  and  never  had  been  absent  from  duty  a  day  until  he  was 
shot.  His  body  was  brought  home.  I  made  arrangements 
that  he  should  have  a  soldier's  funeral ;  and  he  now  fills  a  hero's 
grave.  That  young  man,  whose  period  of  life  was  only  eighteen 
years,  did  not  live  in  vain  —  the  education  he  received  was  not 
lost,  it  made  him  a  more  brave  and  intelligent  defender  of  his 
country's  liberties,  and  he  fell  a  more  costly  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  her  cause. 

The  present  condition  of  our  public  schools  is,  I  believe,  as 
favorable  as  in  any  other  period  of  our  history.  Boston  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. She  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  the 
devotion  of  such  gentlemen  as  constitute  your  Board  to  the  good 
cause  must  have  a  salutary  influence  in  promoting  still  greater 
improvements  in  the  system.  It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  your  public  discussions ;  but  my  official  position 
has  made  me  a  witness  of  your  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and  I  can  bear 
cheerful  testimony  to  our  citizens  that  the  trust  they  reposed  in 
you  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  changes  which  have  been 
made  during  the  present  year  will,  I  trust,  be  productive  of 
good.  It  will  be  the  fortune  of  many  of  us  to  meet  again  in 
consultation  upon  those  subjects  which  have  already  engaged  our 
attention.  Others  retire  from  the  Board,  with  a  consciousness 
that  they  have  done  their  full  share  in  promoting  that  prosperity 
upon  which  we  have  so  miich  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

I  desire  again  to  renew  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  one 
and  all  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  which  have  made  my 
position  so  pleasant  to  myself,  and  which  I  trust,  have  not  ren- 
dered it  detrimental  to  one  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
city. 


MEDAL  SCHOLARS 


LAWRENCE     PRIZES 


PRANKLIN  MEDAL  SCHOLARS. 

1864. 


LATIN  SCHOOL. 

William  D.  Kelly, 
Samuel  S.  Preston, 
Charles  D.  Palmer, 
Dennis  W.  Mahoney. 

ENGLISH  HllGH  SCHOOL. 

John  S.  White,  Jr. 
Ezra  G.  Robinson, 
Walter  Colby, 
Charles  G.  Bullard, 
George  S.  Wheelock. 

ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

Mark  W.  Cross, 
Charles  H.  Eastman. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 
William  S.  Mace, 
George  W.  Gogin, 
Thomas  E.  Faunce, 
Horace  S.  Crowell. 

BOYLSTON  SCHOOL. 

Kichard  J.  Barry, 
Charles  J.  Bateman, 
Thomas  F.  Boyle, 
William  B.  Bride, 


Jeremiah  J.  Finnigan, 
Eugene  B.  F.  McCarthy, 
John  O'Donnell, 
Michael  J.  Slavin, 
Daniel  J.  Sullivan. 

BRIMMER  SCHOOL. 

Frank  B.  Hosmer, 
Charles  G.  White, 
Frank  W.  Wise, 
George  F.  Wheelock, 
Dexter  F.  Munroe, 
William  H.  Bursley, 
Benjamin  Kimball, 
William  G.  Eckert, 
Francis  S.  Noyes, 
Arthur  F.  Clark, 
Joseph  n.  Duclos, 
Joseph  G.  Francis, 
Joseph  M.  Snow, 
Albert  G.  Frost. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL. 

Clarence  P.  Lovell, 
William  B.  Ford, 
Charles  H.  Woods, 
Frank  J.  Wehrle, 
William  A.  Lovis, 
Edward  E.  Bradford. 
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DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Frederic  Winslow, 
Henry  S.  Peirce, 
George  N.  Talbot, 
Lyman  H.  Bogle, 
Randall  M.  Whittier, 
Milton  L.  Daggett, 
Edward  L.  Potter, 
Oliver  N.  Sanford, 
Charles  E.  Avery, 
T.  Frank  Hinkley, 
John  M.  Galvin. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL. 


Thomas 
William 
William 
Charles 
John  D. 
Michael 
Charles 
Thomas 
John  A. 


J.  Townsend, 
H.  Bingham, 
Hickey, 
F.  McDavitt, 
Miller, 
P.  Sullivan, 
F.  Hutcliinson, 
M.  Shaw, 
Kidney. 


LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 

John  B.  Murray, 
Thomas  H.  Libbey. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 
Frank  P.  Davis. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL. 

John  B.  Moriarty, 
Michael  J.  Doherty. 


MAYHEW  SCHOOL. 
John  Herbert, 
Charles  E.  Chase, 
James  W.  Mclntyre, 
Charles  P.  Sumner, 
Leonard  A.  Treat, 
Horace  M.  Sargent, 
William  H.  Burlem. 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL. 

James  R.  Reed, 
J.  Rayner  Edmands, 
Oilman  Joslin,  Jr. 
Frederick  S.  Clark, 
George  D.  Whitney, 
Charles  W  Jenks, 
Walter  C.  Harris, 
James  H.  Young, 
Frank  L.  Watson, 
Joseph  C.  Tyler,  Jr. 
David  S.  Watson, 
Frank  J.  Wills. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 

Henry  C.  Beers, 
John  J.  Dasha, 
George  E.  Hyde, 
Franklin  R.  Huckins, 
Charles  R.  Lincoln, 
Henry  Leland, 
John  R.  Meader, 
Cornelius  M.  A.  Mahoney, 
Theodore  F.  Marden, 
John  Reed, 
Frederic  H.  Spring, 
Frank  W.  Thayer, 
Bradford  K.  Wiley. 


CITY  MEDAL  SCHOLAriS, 

1864. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL. 
Anna  T.  "VVarren, 
Helen  L.  Fletcher, 
Ellen  E.  H.  Moses, 
Mary  M.  Foster, 
Louise  A.  Odiorne,    ' 
Lizzie  A.  G.  Kidder, 
Laura  M.  Carlton. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 
Mary  A.  Crosby, 
Katie  S.  Walbridge, 
Adelaide  B.  Bates, 
Florence  A.  Kelren, 
Flora  J.  Cutting, 
Adelaide  C.  Kundlett, 
Annette  C.  J.  Kemp, 
Ellen  J.  Cashman, 
Emma  F.  Mayo. 

BOWDITCH  SCHOOL. 
Ellen  L.  Desmond, 
Margaret  E.  Hurley, 
Mary  J.  Ilealey, 
Mary  E.  McCarty, 
Emilie  L.  Mignault, 
Mary  J.  Collins, 
Mary  A.  Connell, 
Helena  G.  Mahony, 
Mary  A.  Norris, 
Catherine  M.  Barrett, 
Margaret  T.  O'Brien, 
Mary  A.  Murphy. 

18 


BOWDOIN  SCHOOL. 

GeorgianaO.  Badger, 
Esther  E.  Ball, 
Celeste  U.  Chase, 
Selina  M.  Gibson, 
Amelia  S.  Gould, 
Alice  M.  Hawes, 
Clara  A.  Bobbins, 
Sarah  K.  Rolland, 
Annie  W.  Stockbridge. 

CHAPMAN   SCHOOL. 
Achsah  A.  Goodsell, 
Mary  E.  Plummer, 
Mary  E.  Kclley, 
Sarah  T.  Synett, 
Louisa  A.  Flemming, 
Lucy  A.  Loring, 
Ariana  F.  Dexter, 
Josephine  Dunbar, 
Clara  E.  Fyler. 

EVERETT  SCHOOL. 
Mary  J.  O'Conner, 
Ann  R.  Gavett, 
Adelaide  A.  Emerson, 
Emma  V.  Richardson, 
Ella  G.  Richardson, 
Mary  F.  Talbot, 
Elizabeth  T.  Cooley, 
Emily  F.  Brown, 
Anna  C.  Prescott, 
Harriet  B.  Favor, 
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Mary  ^.  Kelley, 
Lcdisa  T.  Bowers. 

FRANKLIX  SCHOOL. 
Helen  M.  Mortijji, 
Augusta  C.  White, 
Helen  E.  Millis, 
Sarah  J.  Wheeloek, 
Emily  J.  Stevens, 
Elora  E. Leonard, 
Martha  L.  Beckler, 
Louise  M.  Wilbor, 
Josephine  A.  Small, 
Mary  T.  Barney, 
Sarah  Dale, 
Isabella  B.  Pratt. 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 
Frances  E.  Baker, 
Annie  T.  Oliver, 
Georgian  a  Guppy, 
Cecilia  L.  Lenard, 
Mai-y  Caroline  Howard, 
Isabella  J.  Noble, 
Alice  M.  Scott, 
Sophia  L.  Sherman, 
Estella  F.  Doane, 
Evelyn  E.  Bell, 
Harriet  E.  Lampee, 
Harriette  B.  Monroe, 
Rosanna  B.  Ray  croft. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 
Elizabeth  E.  Iredale, 
Mary  J.  Dunlap, 
Emma  F.  Morton, 
Mary  E.  Stubbs, 
Harriet  Christian, 
Elizabeth  S.  Grant, 
Emma  L.  Eaton, 
Mary  H.  Hanscom, 
Nancy  T.  S.  Waters, 
Mary.  A.  Shields, 
Emma  F.  Gallagher, 
Sarah  F.  Vaughn. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Isabel  M.  Kelren, 
Lilla  Harding, 
Elizabeth  Whitraore, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Lucy  A.  Lovering, 
Margaret  E.  Coleman, 
Mary  K.  Emerson, 
Helen  E.  Whitcomb, 
Ellen  M.  Linfield. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL. 
Abby  M.  Goodvdn, 
Emma  F.  Read, 
Emma  C.  Reed, 
Anna  E.  Reed, 
Louisa  E.  Sampson. 

WELLS  SCHOOL. 
Mary  C.  Bates, 
Sarah  L.  Carpenter, 
H.  Ella  Cobb, 
Louise  Crosby, 
Isabella  B.  Fairbanks, 
Sarah  W.  Kendall, 
Catherine  S.  Lincoln, 
Elizabeth  N.  Smith, 
S.  Emma  Tileston. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 
Sarah  E.  Batchclder, 
Clara  E.  A.  Benson, 
Lucinda  Bosson, 
Emily  G.  Chamberlin, 
Elviretta  F.  DeLuce, 
Ellen  M.  Dennie, 
Alice  M.  Ditson, 
Josephine  M.  Emmons, 
Emma  V.  Flagg, 
Mary  E.  Hay  den, 
Emma  A.  Hill, 
Helen  J.  Moorhouse, 
Fannie  H.  Pratt, 
Mary  S.  Sprague, 
Adelaide  Standish. 


LAWRENCE   PRIZES. 

1864. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 


Declamation.     First  Prize.     Francis  M.  Stanwood. 

Second  Prizes.     William  0.  Moseley,  Charles  D.  Palmer. 

Third  Prizes.     Alvali  A.  Knowles,  Malcolm  S.  Greenough. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  Newmarch  P.  Smith,  Francis  J. 
Garrison,  Otis  G.  Eobinson,  John  C.  Brooks,  "William  J.  G.  Fogg. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  William  Gallagher,  George  H. 
Tower,  Joseph  Healy,  Cornelius  A.  Coleman,  Otis  Norcross,  Jr.,  Frederic  J. 
Huntington,  Frederic  H.  Viau,  George  P.  Montague,  Charles  H.  Swan,  Frank- 
lin Nourse,  Robert  Grant,  Francis  B.  Wilder,  Hubbard  Stephenson. 

For  Excellence  in  Classical  Department.  William  Gallagher,  Joseph  Healy, 
Thomas  R.  Sullivan,  George  H.  Tower,  Robert  Grant. 

For  Excellence  in  Modern  Department.  William  Gallagher,  Charles  H, 
Swan,  Francis  B.  Wilder,  George  H.  Tower,  Charles  E.  Perkins. 

A  Metrical  Translation  from  Catidlus.     Benjamin  L.  M.  Tower. 

A  Translation  from  Phcedrus.    Henry  L.  Alger. 

A  Translation  from  Viri  Romcs.     George  H.  Tower. 

A  Translation  from  the  Latin  Reader.     Robert  Grant. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Scientific  Department.     First  Prizes. —  S.  VanPraag,  A. 

F.  Copeland,  H.  B.  Spitz,  A.  B.  French,  D.  A.  Davis,  P.  B.  Lowson,  T. 
Nourse,  F.  H.  Perkins.  Second  Prizes.  — E.  G.  Robinson,  W.  Colby,  G.  W. 
Wise,  F.  N.  Cheney,  O.  Macbrien,  G.  S.  Buss,  S.  F.  Brewer,  Charles  A.  Good- 
now,  William  E.  Foley,  C.  W.  Drake.  Third  Prizes.  —  B.  W.  Angell,  W.  A. 
Carpenter. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Literary  Department.   First  Prizes. —  J.  S.  White,  Jr., 

G.  B.  Sylvester,  T.  W.  Gore,  F.  P.  Priest,  J.  E.  R.  Hill,  A.  P.  Simpson,  D. 
N.  Skillings,  F.  A.  Gifford,  Jr.  Second  Prizes.  —  C.  G.  Bullard,  G.  S.  Wheel- 
ock,  A.  W.  Hooper,  E.  B.  Mayo,  G.  B.  Miles,  Charles  E.  Fish,  S.  Thaxter,  G. 
W.  Morse,  H.  F  .  Mace,  Jr. 
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For  Diligence  and  Good  Conduct.  William  B.  Wharton,  L.  B.  Marshall, 
William  F.  Jordan,  F.  I.  Tolman,  E.  M.  Buckingham,  C.  S.  Seaver. 

For  Declamation.  First  Prizes.  —  George  H.  Silva,  F.  M.  Stone.  Second 
Prizes.  —  Charles  G.  BuUard,  J.  W.  Gallagher.  Third  Prizes.  — 'E..  S.  Saf- 
ford,  William  B.  Blakemore. 

For  Dissertations.  FirstPrizes.  —  T.  W.  Gore,  Charles  G.  Bullard.  Sec- 
ond Prizes.  —  J.  S.  White,  Jr.,  William  A.  Blanchard.' 
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STATISTICS  OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 


TABLE    I. 

Number  and  ages  of  j^iijj'ils  admitted  to  the  High  Schools  from  the 
Grammar  Schools. 


LATIN. 

ENGLISH  HIGH. 

GIRLS'  HIGH. 

GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

Ages  of  Pupils. 

Ages  of  Pupils. 

Ages  of  Pupils. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

Bowditch . . 

1 

1 
■8 

3 
19 

3 

3 
1 

2 

3 

3 
2 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

5 
3 
7 
1 

3 

1 

Dwight 

1 

1 

2 
1 

14 

1 

4 

Eliot 

Everett 

'l 

2 

2 

3 

1 
3 
6 
6 
3 

9 
4 
5 

1 

4 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 

5 
4 
3 

1 
2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

Phillips 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

Wells 

1 
2 

1 

4 

2 
5 

1 
2 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

5 

14 

7 

6 

4 

1 

9 

31 

48 

26 

4 

1 

1 

2 

15 

38 

35 

19 

7 
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TEACHEES. 

Tables  showing  the  numher  of  teachers  of  each  sex  in  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  July  31,  1864. 

Regular    Teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 


Males.      Females.      Total 


Latin 

English  High  School  ... 
Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 


7 
5 
1 

42 


11 

215 
254 


)10 


7 
5 

12 
287 
254 


565 


Special  Teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Drawing:    English  High,  and  Girls'  High   and 

3 

12  ■ 

French  :   Latin   School 

French :   Girls'  High  and   Normal 

3 
12 

8 

12 

20 

STATISTICS. 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns ,  February,  1864. 


SCHOOLS. 

13 

a 

tn 

u 
a 

1 

5 

Average  whole 
No,  belonging. 

i 

£  ? 

8)S 

£  g 

o 

u 
o 

CO 

2 

1 
4 

03     2 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Latin 

82 

81 

2G2 



262 

244 

19 

91 

113 

1 



Eng.  High .... 

102 

19 

179 

.... 

179 

174 

4 

97 

140 

1 

2 

2 

.... 

Girls' H.&N.. 

152 

113 
213 

441 

334 
334 

334 

775 

325 

743 

8 
31 

97 
95 

315 
568 

1 
3 

11 

4 

6 

Totals.... 

336 

11 

av. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns,  August,  1864. 


SCHOOLS. 

■| 

< 

OS 
S 

Average  whole 
No.  belonging. 

i 

>  s 

bo  O 

0)     M 

g-s 

«  a 

0) 

O 

o 

a 

3 

a> 

■3  m 

Boys 

Girls 

Tot'l 

a -3 

Latin 

Eng.  Higb 

Girls' H.&N.. 

9 

99 

8 

33 
40 
55 

221 
162 

293 

221 
162 
293 

201 
156 

282 

21 

5 

11 

90 
96 
96 

100 
105 
262 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
2 
0 

4 

4 
2 
0 

6 

11 

Totals  •  •  •  • 

116 

128 

383 

293 

676 

639 

37 

94 
a,v. 

467 

11 
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GEAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns^  February^  1864. 


Schools. 


Average  whole 
number  belonging. 


Boys.  Girls.     Total. 


i 

"*H  ,; 

u 

fl 

.o  S 

01 

cs 

s 

0 

bice 

fccS 

^-s 

o 

C3 

u 

'S 

03 

>^  S 

-^ 

a;  3 

^  ^ 

Si 

-<« 

<-§ 

s 

3 
CO 

^ 

w 

< 

w    .S-a 


Adams  . . . 
Bigelow  . 
Bowditcli 
Bowdoin  , . 
Boylston. . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman  . 
Dwight . .  • 

Eliot 

Everett . . . 
Franklin . . 
Hancock . . 
Lawrence  . 
Lincoln  . . 
Lyman  ... 
Mayhew  . . 
Phillips  . . . 
Quincy  . .  • 
Wells  .... 
Winthrop  . 
Totals . 


237 
331 
5G8 
313 
169 
381 
383 
255 
246 
331 
512 
316 
417 
200 
191 
211 
137 
420 
192 
375 
6,185 


217 

303 

552 

258 

177 

276 

292 

227 

259 

273 

486 

341 

390 

221 

188 

192 

114 

349 

182 

349 


5,646 


304 
415 


537 
696 
451 
669 
652 


491 
327 
256 
497 
560 
874 


261 
367 

865 
561 


403 


634 
690 
836 
293 
283 
147 


531 

874 


6,729 


6,745 


565 

782 

865 

561 

537 

696 

854 

669 

652 

634 

690 

836 

784 

610 

403 

497 

560 

874 

531 

874 


13,474 


524 

725 

796 

527 

607 

662 

803 

642 

630 

601 

632 

780 

769 

557 

385 

471 

512 

812 

489 

783 


20 

56 

69 

33 

29 

34 

50 

27 

22 

33 

57 

56 

16 

53 

17 

26 

47 

62 

40 

92 


12,607839 


96 

93 

92 

94 

94 

94 

94 

96 

97 

94 

91 

93 

97 

90 

95 

94 

90 

92 

92 

89 


•  1 


93.320 
av. 


14 


12 

9 

12 

192 


STATISTICS. 
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GEAMMAK   SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi- Annual  Returns,  August,  18G4. 


Schools. 


Average  whole 
number  belongrinor. 


Boys.  Girls.    Total. 


< 

S  1  ■< 


Adams  .  • . 
Bigelow  . . 
Bow  ditch  . 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylston  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman  . 
Dwight... 

Eliot 

Everett . .  ■ 
Franklin  . 
Hancock  . 
Lawrence 
Lincoln  • . 
Lyman  • . . 
Mayhew . . 
Phillips  . . 
Quincy  . . . 
Wells  . . . . 
Winthrop . 
Totals . 


137 

]98 
396 
159 
151 
320 
283 
136 
234 
200 
US 
250 
293 
134 
176 
156 
113 
289 
258 
219 
4,550 


165 
259 
419 
219 
136 
403 
271 
260 
267 
264 
577 
263 
329 
103 
168 
166 
78 
343 
266 
297 
5,313 


307 
421 


502 
727 
456 
629 
673 


538 
322 
268 
611 
683 
881 


6,878 


249 
353 

877 
557 


438 


016 
657 

829 
300 
283 
174 


530 
832 


6,695 


656 

774 
877 
557 
562 
727 
894 
629 
673 
616 
657 
829 
838 
605 
442 
611 
583 
881 
630 
832 


628 

710 

805 

613 

633 

689 

825 

602 

050 

575 

601 

770 

823 

543 

417 

473 

530 

80 

492 

710 


13,573 


12,596 


981 


92.4 
av 


20 


14 


7 
11 
13 

8 

8 
12 
10 
10 
10 

9 

10 
14 
11 


13 
9 

12 
195 
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PKIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns,  February,  1864. 


Districts. 


Adams  . . 
Bigelow  . 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin . 
Boylston . 
Brimmer 
Chapman 
Dwight  . . 

Eliot 

Everett  • . 
Franklin . . 
Hancock. . 
Lawrence . 
Lincoln . . . 
Lyman  .  • . 
Mayhew  . . 
Phillips.-. 
Quincy  . . . 

Wells 

Winthrop . 


Totals. 


Average  Whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.   Total, 


245 
470 
279 
237 
363 
442 
397 
170 
586 
280 
457 
333 
604 
287 
350 
305 
259 
390 
303 
343 


172 
319 
332 
279 
282 
415 
325 
164 
363 
254 
404 
477 
295 
194 
152 
209 
142 
374 
330 
300 


417 
789 
611 
516 
645 
857 
722 
334 
949 
534 
861 
810 
899 
481 
502 
514 
401 
764 
633 
643 


<  < 


254  7,1005,78212,882 


380 
667 
551 
457 
578 
757 
660 
301 
852 
466 
853 
725 
809 
425 
461 
447 
336 
675 
584 
583 


<  < 


38 
109 
59 
58 
67 
98 
60 
36 
97 
68 
110 
87 
88 
54 
41 
74 
61 
89 
48 
58 


■J.   a 


11,567  1,400 


89.6 
85.3 
89.5 
87.6 
88.8 
88.1 
90.0 
87.8 
88.3 
86.3 
87.5 
88.1 
89.1 
87.4 
90.7 
85.3 
84.2 
88.1 
91.6 
90.2 


531 
384 
382 
507 
579 
538 
208 
660 
333 
592 
561 
598 
336 
374 
307 
225 
458 
443 
421 


8,648 


265  175 


262 
220 
166 
142 
297 
236 
144 
361 
219 
308 
244 
362 
149 
140 
239 
170 
316 
217 
222 


4,589 


O  to 


440 
793 
604 
548 
649 
876 
774 
352 
967 
552 
900 
805 
960 
485 
514 
546 
395 
774 
660 
643 


13,237 


STATISTICS. 
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PEIMAEY   SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annval  Returns,  August,  1864. 


DiSTElCTS. 

9 

o 

W 

5 

"3 
1 

8 

O  • 

be?' 
^1 

o 

pa 

i. 

Adams  . . . 

281 

177 

458 

403 

56 

88 

284 

178 

462 

Bigelow  . . 

14 

476 

329 

805 

686 

118 

84 

552 

270 

822 

Bowditch  . 

12 

271 

300 

671 

522 

51 

90 

380 

192 

572 

Bowdoin  . . 

11 

231 

274 

505 

445 

62 

86 

348 

149 

497 

Boylston . . 

12 

340 

285 

625 

630 

71 

89 

450 

136 

586 

Brimmer . . 

IC 

423 

412 

835 

724 

110 

87 

559 

230 

789 

Chapman  • 

16 

400 

325 

725 

647 

79 

89 

529 

217 

746 

Dwight  . . . 

6 

156 

144 

300 

256 

55 

84 

185 

9(> 

281 

Eliot 

19 

511 

405 

916 

818 

101 

89 

579 

336 

915 

Everett . . . 

10 

261 

237 

498 

437 

82 

84 

329 

203 

532 

Franklin . . 

16 

411 

396 

807 

679 

126 

84 

546 

252 

798 

Hancock.. 

17 

337 

471 

808 

717 

85 

88 

616 

205 

821 

Lawrence  . 

16 

572 

301 

873 

783 

81 

89 

629 

267 

896 

Lincoln. .. 

9 

287 

198 

485 

417 

62 

86 

383 

119 

502 

Lyman  . . . 

9 

338 

142 

480 

432 

41 

89 

347 

135 

482 

Mayhew  .. 

11 

321 

210 

531 

446 

83 

84 

306 

229 

535 

Phillips... 

9 

223 

140 

363 

310 

51 

83 

228 

142 

370 

Quincy  . . . 

17 

375 

393 

768 

G65 

95 

86 

465 

303 

768 

Wells 

11 

282 

300 

582 

526 

56 

90 

397 

173 

670 

Winthrop  . 

14 

319 

291 

610 

540 
11,083 

68 

88 

374 

219 

593 

Totals . . 

254 

5,815 

5,730 

12,545 

1,623 

86.8 

8,486 

4,051 

12,537 
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The  following  table  sliows  tlie  reported  numlDer  of  persons  in  the  city 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  nine  years,  and  also  the  pro- 
portion of  the  State  School  Fund  which  has  been  paid  into  the  city 
treasury  each  year  :  — 


YEARS. 


Persons  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 


Proportion  of  Income 
from  School  Fund. 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


28,879 
29,456 
28,790 
28,909 
32,641 
31,678 
32,929 
32,147 
32,854 


5  5,392  16 
5,915  58 
6,136  79 
6,185  76 
6,045  90 
5,926  35 
6,364  99 
6,430  63 
6,750  44 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  whole  number,  the  average 
attendance,  and  the  percent  of  attendance  of  the  public  schools  of  all 
grades,  for  nine  years,  ending  July  31,  IS-Gi  :  — 


YEARS. 


1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

1863-64 


Average 
Whole  plumber. 


23,768 
24,274 
24,988 
25,484 
25,315 
26,488 
27,081 
27,051 
26,960 


Average 
Attendance. 


20,106 
20,856 
21,389 
22,045 
22,304 
24,152 
24,544 
24,516 
24,617 


Per  cent. 


84.2 
85.9 
89.1 
86.1 
88.1 
91.1 
I"  90.6 
90.6 
91.6 


STATISTICS. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate,  of  the  average  whole  num- 
ber and  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  for  nine  years, 
ending  July  31,  1864:  — 


Years. 


Average 
Wliole  number. 


Average 
Attendauce. 


Per  cent. 


1855-5G. 
1856-57. 
1857-58 . 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 


517 

502 
519 
559 
630 
667 
755 
733 
725 


493 

475 
492 
528 
608 
635 
725 
696 
691 


95.3 
94.6 
94.8 
94.4 
96.5 
95.2 
96.0 
94.9 
94.5 


The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  num- 
ber  and  attendance  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  for  nine  years,  ending 
July  31,  1864:  — 


Years. 


1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59 . 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63 . 
1863-64. 


Average 
Whole  number. 


10,671 
11,120 
11,635 
11,788 
11,608 
12,495 
18,064 
13,347 
13,523 


Average 
Attendance. 


9,571 

10,108 
10,785 
10,613 
10,804 
11,692 
12,264 
12,439 
12,601 


Per  cent. 


90 

90.9 

92.7 

90 

93 

93.6 

93.9 

93.1 

92.8 
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The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  num- 
her  and  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  Schools,  for  nine  years> 
ending  July  31,  1864:  — 


Tears. 


1855-56 . 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59 . 
1859-60. 
1860-61 . 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 


Average 
Whole  number. 


12,580 
12,652 
12,834 
13,137 
13,077 
13,326 
13,262 
12,971 
12,713 


Average 
Attendance. 


10,042 
10,273 
10,612 
10,904 
10,892 
11,825 
11,556 
11,412 
11,325 


Per  cent. 


79.8 
81.8 
82.6 
82.9 
83.6 
88.7 
874 
89.4 
87.5 


The  following  tahle  shows  the  number  of  Primary  Schools,  the  aver- 
age number,  and  the  average  attendance  to  a  school,  for  nine  years, 
ending  July  31,  1864: — 


Tears. 


1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63 . 
1863-64. 


Schools 
and  Teachers. 


211 
213 
216 
221 
223 
250 
250 
254 
254 


Average  No.  to 
a  School. 


59 
59 
69 
59 
56 
53 
53 
51 
50 


Aver,  attendance 
to  a  School. 


47 
48 
49 
49 
47 
47 
46 
45 
44.5 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAE   SCHOOLS. 

Table  showing  the  number  in  each  class,  the  number  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  whole  number,  in  each  Grammar  School,  July 
31,  1864. 


Schools. 

Adams  .  • . . 
Bigelow .  •  • 
Bowditch.. 
Bowdoin.. . 
Boylston  . . 
Brimmer. . 
Chapman. . 
Dwight. . . . 

Eliot 

Everett. .. 
Franklin  . . 
Hancock  . . 
Lawrence. . 
Lincoln  . . . 
Lyman . .  •  ■ 
Mayhew. . 
Phillips  . . 
Quincy... 

Wells 

Winthrop. 


First 

Class. 

91 
79 
97 

124 
71 

113 
87 
74 
75 

127 
95 

120 
73 
82 
59 
76 

102 
73 

100 
133 


Second 
Class. 

89 

125 

179 

82 

99 

121 

222 

87 

121 

111 

80 

184 

183 

83 

93 

82 

117 

132 

93 

216 


Third 
Class. 

144 
241 
212 
134 
106 
160 
190 
156 
196 
134 
159 
234 
127 
161 
87 
139 
148 
241 
128 
220 


Fourth 
Class. 

182 
255 
308 
146 
246 
220 
321 
215 
214 
185 
184 
228 
264 
252 
163 
177 
173 
341 
141 
193 


Between 

8  and  15. 

464 
652 
759 
410 
522 
587 
756 
480 
578 
492 
466 
732 
715 
525 
373 
455 
516 
772 
412 
681 


Over 
Fifteen. 

42 
48 
17 
76 
3 
27 
64 
52 
28 
65 
52 
34 
32 
53 
29 
19 
24 
15 
50 
81 


TVhole 
July  31. 

506 

700 

776 

486 

525 

614 

820 

532 

606 

557 

518 

766 

747 

578 

402 

474 

540 

787 

462 

762 


Totals... 


1,854 


2,499 


3,317 


4,389 


11,347 


811 


12, 15^' 


19 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Net  Annual  Expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for  the 
last  ten  financial  years,  ending  30th  April  in  each  year,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  schoolhouses ;  also  the  average  whole  number  of  scholars 
for  each  school  year  ending  July  31. 


Financial 
Year. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Total 
rate  per 
Scholar. 

1853-54 

22,528 

$  192,704  05 

8.55 

$57,960  46 

2.57 

11.12 

1854-55 

23,439 

222,970  41 

9.51 

62,350  50 

2.66 

12.17 

1855-56 

23,749 

224,026  22 

9.43 

67,380  06 

2.84 

12.27 

185G-57 

24,231 

225,730  57 

9.32 

72,037  71 

2.97 

12.29 

1857-58 

24,732 

258,445  34 

10.45 

86,849  27 

3.51 

13.96 

1858-59 

25,453 

268,668  27 

10.56 

86,098  21 

9.38 

13.87 

1859-60 

25,328 

277,683  46 

10.96 

95,985  15 

3.79 

14.75 

1860-61 

26,488 

286,835  93 

10.82 

111,446  31 

4.21 

15.03 

1861-62 

27,081 

300,181  28 

11.08 

108,245  06 

4.00 

15.08 

1862-63 

27,051 

310,632  43 

11.50 

115,641  97 

4.27 

15.77 

1863-64 

26,960 

324,698  51 

12.04 

140,712  56 

4.85 

16.89 

$2,892,576  47 

$1,004,707  26 

STATISTICS. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  net  expenses  of  the  City  for 
education,  for  ten  years,  from  May  1,  1853,  to  April  30,  1864, 
inclusive :  — 


Financial 
Year. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Cost  of 
Schoolhouses. 

Total 
Expenditures. 

1853-54 

$192,704  05 

$57,900  46 

$22,587  24 

$273,251  75 

1854-55 

222,970  41 

02,350  50 

103,814  73 

389,135  04 

1855-56 

224,026  22 

67,380  OG 

149,632  80 

441,139  08 

1850-57 

225,730  57 

72,037  71 

51,299  26 

570,294  01 

1857-58 

258,445  34 

86,849  27 

225,000  00 

345,519  01 

1858-59 

268,668  27 

86,098  21 

105,186  42 

459,952  90 

1859-GO 

277,683  46 

95,985  15 

144,202  07 

517,871  28 

18G0-G1 

286,835  93 

111,446  31 

230,207  04 

028,549  28 

18G1-62 

300,181  28 

108,245  06 

'   10G,141  50 

574,507  84 

18G2-G3 

310,632  43 

115,641  97 

107,812  74 

534,087  14 

1863-64 

324,098  51 

140,712  56 

5,870  87 

471,291  94 

$2,892,576  47 

$1,004,707  26 

$1,311,915  27 

$5,209,199  GO 
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RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


AND 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  chosen,  their  terms  of  service,  and  their  powers 
and  duties,  are  contained  in  the  City  Charter,  from  which 
the  following  Sections  are  copied  :  — 

"  Sect.  53.     The  School  Committee  shall  CQnsist  of  the  Mayor  of  School  Com- 

mittsG 
the  city,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  of  the  persons 

hereinafter  mentioned.  A  majority  of  the  persons  duly  elected  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  the  Mayor,  if  present,  shall  preside. 

"  Sect.  54.     At  the  annual  election  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Election  of 

act,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  ward  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  in  *''.        Com- 

^  i  o  mittee. 

their  ballots  for  six  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  to  be  members  of  the 

School  Committee  ;  and  the  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes,  or  in  case  more  than  two  receive  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  the  two  persons  who  are  senior  by  age,  shall  hold  their  office 
for  three  years  from  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  and 
the  next  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes,  or  who 
are  senior  by  age  in  the  contingency  aforesaid,  shall  hold  their  office 
for  two  years  from  said  date,  and  the  two  other  persons  shall  hold 
their  office  for  one  year  from  said  date ;  and  at  every  subsequent  an- 
nual election,  two  persons  shall  be  chosen  in  each  ward,  to  be  mem-  • 
bers  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

"  Sect.  55.     The  persons  so  chosen  as  membei's  of  the  School  Com-  Organization 
mittee,  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  at  ^  '  "  ^°°  t'Om- 
such  hour  as  the  Mayor  may  appoint.     They  may  choose  a  secretary 
and  such  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall 
define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  respective  salaries. 


Duties  of 
School  Com- 
mittee. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

"  Sect.  56.  The  said  Committee  sliall  have  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  all  such  instructors  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  remove  the  same  whenever  they  consider  it 
expedient.  And  generally  they  shall  have  all  the  powers  in  relation 
to  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools,  which  the  select- 
men of  towns  or  school  committees  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  exercise." 

"  Sect.  24.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Council,  and 
the  School  Committee,  shall  have  authority  to  decide  upon  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  qualifications,  elections,' and  returns  of  their 
respective  members." 

Vacancies,  &c.  The  General  Statutes,  chapter  38,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  concerning  vacancies  in  School  Com- 
mittees :  — 


Elections. 


"  Section  17.  If  any  person  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee,  after  being  duly  notified  of  his  election  in  the  manner  in 
which  town  officers  are  required  to  be  notified,  refuses  or  neglects  to 
accept  said  office,  or  if  any  member  of  the  board  declines  further 
service,  or,  from  change  of  residence  or  otherwise,  becomes  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the  remaining  members  shall,  in 
writing,  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  to 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  two  Boards  shall  there- 
upon, after  giving  public  notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to  fill 
such  vacancy;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

Sect.  18.  If  all  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the  School 
Committee,  after  such  notice  of  their  election,  refuse  or  neglect  to 
accept  the  office,  or,  having  accepted,  afterwards  decline  further 
service,  or  become  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  the 
selectmen  or  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  shall,  after  giving  like  public 
notice,  proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  a  new  Board,  and  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  board  of  selectmen,  or  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

Sect.  19.  The  term  of  service  of  every  member  elected  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  end 
with  the  municipal  or  official  year  in  which  he  is  chosen  ;  and  if  the 
vacancy  which  he  was  elected  to  fill  was  for  a  longer  period,  it  shall, 
at  the  first  annual  election  after  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  be 
filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  original  elections  of  the  School 
Committee. 


EULES 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Organization  of  the  Board. 

Sectiox  1 .  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  School  Organization  of 
Committee,  the  Mayor,  styled  President,  shall  preside ; 
in  his  absence,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council 
shall  preside ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  Mayor 
and  President  of  the  Common  Council,  a  President  pro 
temiiore  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  Secretary  by  ballot,  and  fix  his 
salary  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  President  shall 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing Standing  Committees  of  five  members  each,  viz  : 
1.  On  Elections  ;  —  2.  On  Rules  and  Regulations;  —  mittees." 
3.  On  Accounts  1 — 4.  On  Schoolhouses  ;  —  5.  On 
Salaries  ;  —  6.  On  Text-Books  ;  —  7.  On  Music ;  —  8. 
On  Printing  ;  -r  *  and  the  following,  of  thirteen  members 
each,  one  member  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the  twelve 
wards  of  the  city,  viz:  1.  On  the  Latin  School;  —  2. 
On  the  English  High  School ;  —  3.  On  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School. 

Sect.  3.     For  convenience  in  the  management  of  the  Districts. 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  the  city  shall  be  divided 
into  as  many  Districts  as  it  has  Grammar  Schools  ;  each 
District  shall  take  its  name  from  the  Grammar  School 

*  See  note  on  page  14. 
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witliln  Its  boundaries ;  the  President  shall  appoint,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board  In  each  year,  and  subject  to 
its  approval,  a  Standing  Committee  on  each  District, 
whose  number.  In  each  case,  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  District. 

Sect.  4.  The  member  first  named  on  any  commit- 
tee, shall  be  the  chairman  thereof;  except  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  on  the  English  Hio-h 
School,  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and 
each  District  Committee,  shall  respectively  elect  its  own 
chairman. 

Sect.  5.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting; 
for  the  election  of  teachers  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  three  other  stated  quarterly  meetings  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March,  September,  and  December, 
at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  such  place  as  the 
President  may  appoint ;  and  the  Board  may  hold  special 
meetings  whenever  they  are  deemed  necessary. 

Sect.  6.  For  a  quorum,  a  majority  of  the  Board 
must  be  present ;  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to  send 
for  absent  members,  and'  to  adjourn.  Whenever  the 
Board  is  obliged  to  wait,  after  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  for  a  quorum  to  begin  business,  or  when- 
ever it  has  to  suspend  business  and  adjourn  for  want  of 
a  quorum,  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  names  of  the 
absentees  recorded  by  the  Secretary. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  In  this  Board, 
a  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers from  the  ward  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  two 
at  large,  who  shall  consult  with  the  Aldermen  of  said 
ward,  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
in  case  the  ward  is  not  represented  in  that  branch,  and 
report  to  this  Board,  on  or  before  the  day  of  election,  the 
name  of  a  suitable  candidate  to  fill  said  vacancy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President. 
Section  1 .     The  President  shall  take  the  chair  pre-  opening  of 

•Tr>i  •  r»ir)i    meetings. 

cisely  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  oi  therJoard, 
and  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  quorum,  he  shall  cause  the  records  of  the  last 
meeting  to  be  read,  and  shall  proceed  to  business  in  the 
following  order,  and  shall  not  depart  from  it  unless 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

1 .  Papers  from  the  City  Council ;  Order  of 

.  ,  .  business. 

2.  Unfinished  business  or  preceding  meetings  ; 

3.  Nomination  and  Confirmation  of  Teachers  ; 

4.  Reports  of  Committees  ; 

5.  Motions,  Orders,  Resolutions,  Petitions,  &c. 

The  Nomination  and   Confirmation  of  Teachers  shall 
be  called  for  in  the  order  of  the  districts. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  Duties  of  the 
decorum  in  the  meetings ;  he  may  speak  to  points  of 
order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall  decide 
all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board, 
on  motion  of  any  member  regularly  seconded,  and  no 
other  business  shall  be  in  order  till  the  question  on  the 
appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 

Sect.  3.     When  two  or  more  members  rise  to  speak  same. 
at  the  same  time,  the  President  shall  name  tlje  member 
who  may  speak  first. 

Sect.  4.     He  shall  rise  to  address  the  Board,  and  to  samc. 
put  a  question,  but  may  read  sitting.     He  shall  declare 
all  votes  ;  but  if  any  member  doubt  the  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent, without  debate,  shall  require  the  members  voting 
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to  rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  he  shall 
declare  the  result. 

Sect.  5.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  chairman 
when  the  Board  goes  into  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  at 
any  other  time  he  may  call  any  member  to  the  chair, 
but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer  than  one 
meeting.  He  may  express  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
under  debate ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  leave  the  chair, 
and  shall  not  resume  it  while  the  same  question  is  pend- 
ing ;  but  he  may  state  facts,  and  give  his  opinion  on 
questions  of  order,  without  leaving  his  place. 
reasanduays.  Sect.  6.  The  President  shall  take  the  sense  of  the 
Board  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  whenever  one  fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers present  sustain  a  motion  therefor. 

Sect.  7.  All  questions  shall  be  propounded  by  the 
President  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  moved,  unless 
the  subsequent  motion  shall  be  previous  in  its  nature ; 
except  that  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest 
sum  and  the  longest  time  shall  be  put  first.  After  a 
motion  is  seconded,  and  stated  by  the  President,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  the  mover 
withdraw  it  before  a  decision  or  an  amendment. 

Sect.  8.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to 
adjourn  as  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member  has 
the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  de- 
cided ;  and  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the  table, 
to  take  from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate.  Any  member  who 
moves  to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  shall  assign  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the 
following  form  :  ' '  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?  " 
and  all  debate  shall  be  suspended  until  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  have  been  decided.     The  adoption  of  the  previ- 


Motioa  to 
adjourn. 


Previous  ques- 
tion. 
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ous  question  shall  put  an  end  to  all  debate,  to  bring  the 
Board  to  a  direct  vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  any, 
in  their  regular  order,  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  10.     Whenever  In  his  opinion  it  is  necessary,  Caii  of  special 

1        -r>        •  1  11'  r-  meetings. 

the  r^resident  may,  and  at  the  written  request  or  any 
five  members,  he  sluill  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board ;  but  no  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on 
shorter  notice  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Sect.  11.     All    Committees  shall   be  nominated   by  Appoiutmentof 

.  TT11T-41  committeeB. 

the  President,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Mcmhers. 

Section  1 .  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  Duties  of  mem- 
debate,  or  to  present  any  matter  to  the  Board,  he  shall 
rise  in  his  place,  and  respectfully  address  the  President ; 
shall  confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate,  and 
avoid  personality.  No  member  in  debate  shall  mention 
another  by  his  name,  but  may  describe  him  by  the  ward 
he  represents,  the  place  he  sits  in,  or  such  other  designa- 
tion as  may  be  intelligible  and  respectful. 

Sect.  2.  No  member  while  speaking  shall  be  inter-  caii  to  order, 
rupted  by  another,  but  by  rising  to  call  to  order,  or  to 
correct  a  mistake.  But  if  any  member,  in  speaking  or 
otherwise,  transgress  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  or  any  member  may,  call  him  to  order ;  in 
which  case  the  member  so  called  to  order  shall  imme- 
diately sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the 
Board,  if  appealed  to,  shall  decide  on  the  case,  but  with- 
out debate. 

Sect.  3.     If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  a  mem-  violation  of 
ber  has  violated  any  of  its  Rules,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  ^"^'^^' 
B 
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to  speak  unless  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  lie 
shall  have  made  satisfaction  therefor. 

Sect.  4.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
to  the  same  question,  without  leave  of  the  Board;  nor 
more  than  once  until  all  other  members  choosino;  to 
speak  shall  have  spoken. 

Sect.  5.  No  motion  shall  be  considered  by  the  Board 
unless  seconded.  Every  motion  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing,  if  the  President  direct,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Board  request  it. 

Sect.  6.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn  ;  to  lay  on  the  table  ; 
for  the  previous  question  ;  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain  ; 
to  commit ;  to  amend  ;  or  to  postpone  indefinitely  ;  which 
several  motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  above 
stated. 

Sect.  7.  When  a  question  has  once  been  decided, 
any  member  voting  in  the  majority  may  move  a  recon- 
sideration ;  such  motion,  if  made  at  the  same  meeting 
with  the  decision,  shall  prevail  if  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  sustain  it ;  but  if  made  at  the  subsequent 
meeting,  it  shall  not  prevail  unless  a  majority  of  the 
whole  Board  vote  for  It ;  and  only  one  motion  for  the  re- 
consideration of  any  vote  shall  be  permitted. 

Sect.  8.  Every  member  present  when  a  question  Is 
put,  shall  give  his  vote  unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  9.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed 
and  recommitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  10.  The  division  of  a  question  may  be  called 
for,  when  the  sense  will  admit  of  It. 

Sect.  11.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  Is  called  for, 
and  the  same  Is  objected  to  by  any  member,  It  shall  be 
determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  12.     The  consent  of  tliree  fourths  of  the  mem- 
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bers  present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  requisite  for  the  sus- 
pension of  any  standing  Rule  of  the  Board,  or  Regula- 
tion of  the  Schools,  unless  the  proposal  for  the  same 
shall  have  lain  upon  the  table  for  at  least  one  week. 

Sect.  13.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  Repeal  or 
by  a  member  to  amend  or  repeal  any  Rule  of  the  Board ,  Kuies. 
or  involving  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  any  Regulation 
of  the  Public  Schools,  said  proposition,  before  any  action 
thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations,  or  to  such  other  committee,  standing  or 
special,  as  the  Board  may  designate,  who  shall  report 
thereupon,  in  writing,  and  said  report,  together  with  such 
recommendations  or  orders  as  may  be  therein  contained, 
shall  be  open  to  immediate  consideration  and  action. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Duties  of  Standing  Committees. 
Section  1 .     Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on 

c^  T  /^  •  1  •  o  •        •  Elections. 

Standing  Committees,  at  the  meeting  tor  organization, 
the  Committee  on  Elections  shall  receive  the  certificates 
of  election  of  the  members,  and  examine  them,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  examination  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  Board,  this  Com- 
mittee shall  examine  his  certificate  of  election,  and  re- 
port as  above  provided,  and  said  committee  shall  hear 
and  report  on  all  cases  of  contested  elections. 

Sect.  2.     The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  committee  on 

111,1.,  PI  •!•  ••         Kules  .-rnd  Reg- 

Shall    take  mto  caretul  consideration  every  proposition  uiations. 

presented  to  the  Board,  to  repeal  or  to  amend  any  Rule 

or  Regulation,  Avhenever  the  same  shall  be  referred  to 

them,  and  shall  report  in  ■\^Titing,  stating  their  reasons 

for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 
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Committee  on        Sect.  3.     Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to 

Accounts.  *^    *■       '• 

this  Boai'cl,  involving  the  payment  of  money  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  salaries,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  school,  such  proposition  shall  not  be 
acted  upon  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  accounts.  Said  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  all  stationery,  record  books, 
and  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  a  further  sup- 
ply, when  called  for,  of  any  apparatus,  globes,  maps,  or 
books  of  reference,  or  other  conveniences,  which  this 
Board  may  have  authorized  the  use  of  as  means  of  illus- 
trating the  studies  of  the  school.  No  Sub-Committee, 
nor  any  other  persons  connected  with  this  Board,  shall 
expend  any  money  for  these  supplies,  without  authority 
from  this  Committee,  and  no  bills  for  such  expenditures 
shall  be  paid  without  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  in  approval.  Said  Committee  are  author- 
ized, on  behalf  of  this  Board,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  for  furnishing  books 
to  indigent  children  and  others,  and  to  present  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  the  Public  Schools  to  the  City 
Auditor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  annually.* 
Mover  of  a  mo-       Sect.  4.     Whenever  a  motion,  order,  or  resolution 

tion,  &e.,  to  be  .  ^-^,       , 

notiflcdofthe    shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  the   Chairman  of  the 

time  of  its  con-    >-.  .  in  i  •    ^  m     •  ^ 

sideration.  Committee  shall  cause  the  member  otienng  the  motion, 
order,  or  resolution,  to  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  or  otherwise,  of  the  time  when  the  subject 
will  be  considered. 

Committee  on        Sect.  5.     Whenever  any  application   shall  be  made 

Schoolhouses.  "^       '^  '- 

for  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  schoolhouse,  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  School- 

*  Tlie  School  Committee  shall  present  to  the  Auditor,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February  in  each  year,  an  estimate,  in  writing,  of  the  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  next  financial  year,  stating  the  amount  required  for  sal- 
aries, for  incidental  expenses,  and  for  the  alteration,  repair,  and  erection  of 
schoolhouj^ps.     [City  Ordinance,  December  18,  1855,  sect.  2.] 
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houses,  who  shall  consider  the  same,  and  shall  consult 
with  the  District  Committee  who  may  have  charge  of  the 
school  or  schools  to  be  accommodated,  and  shall  report 
to  this  Board,  in  writing,  such  recommendations  in  each 
case  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  on  Schoolhouses  to  exercise  a  warming  and 

,  .   .  ,  .  -,.-,.  f,  ventilation  of 

general  supervision  over  the  warming  and  ventilation  or  schoolhouses. 
the  several  schoolhouses  throughout  the  year. 

Sect.  6.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to  Committee  on 
this  Board  to  extend  the  salary  of  any  teacher  beyond 
the  time  of  actual  service,  or  to  channe  the  regular 
salary  of  a  teacher  in  any  respect,  or  to  pay  for  any 
extra  service  in  teaching,  such  proposition  shall  not  be 
acted  upon  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Salaries,  who  shall  report.  In  writing,  such  recom- 
mendations as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  7.  The  Committee  on  Text-Books,  wdien  committee 
they  think  favorably  of  any  application  made  by  any 
author  or  publisher  to  introduce  any  new  text-book 
into  the  Public  Schools,  shall  give  early  notice  thereof 
to  the  Board,  and  see  that  such  author  or  publisher 
furnish  every  member  of  the  Board  with  a  copy  of  such 
text-book  for  examination,  as  a  condition  of  its  being 
presented  to  them  for  acceptance ;  and  said  Commit- 
tee shall  fully  consider  such  application,  examine  thor- 
oughly such  text-book,  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  be 
prepared,  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication, they  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  introduction 
of  said  text-book  into  the  Public  Schools.  In  the  month 
of  May,  annually,  this  Committee  shall  examine  the 
course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Board,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
June,  such  improvements  in  the  course  of  instruction. 


on 

Text-Books. 
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and  such  changes  in  the  books  used  In  the  schools,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  8.  Whenever  any  new  text-book  is  adopted 
by  the  Board,  it  shall  be  on  the  condition  that  the  pub- 
lisher will  furnish  copies  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  at  such  reduction  from  the  wholesale  price  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  this  Board ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  to  see  that  this 
condition  is  fulfilled,  and  that  said  book  comes  into  use 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Public  Schools  after  the 
August  vacation,  at  which  time  only  shall  any  new  text- 
book be  introduced. 

Sect.  9.  The  Committee  on  Music  shall  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  this  department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  all  the  schools.  They  shall  appoint, 
and  nominate  to  the  Board  for  confirmation,  suitably 
qualified    persons    as  Teachers  of  Music  ;*   they  shall 


*  Ordered  .-  That,  In  addition  to  the  teachers  of  music  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  the  Committee  on  Music  be  authorized  to  nominate  to  this  Board 
for  confirmation,  a  suitably  qualified  person  as  instructor  in  Music  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum.    (Passed  June  21,  18(H.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  Dec.  27, 1864,  the  following  orders 
were  passed:  — 

Ordered .-  That  a  standing  Committee  of  five  on  Gymnastics  and  Military 
Drill  be  hereafter  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce  the  regulations 
upon  this  subject  and  superintend  this  branch  of  instruction,  making  from 
time  to  time  such  recommendations  to  the  General  Committee  as  they  shall 
find  expedient. 

Ordered:  That  said  Committee  be  authorized  forthwith  to  employ  an  In- 
structor in  vocal  and  physical  gymnastics,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  the  schools  at 
such  times  and  for  so  much  of  the  time  as  the  Committee  shall  deem  necessary, 
upon  consultation  with  him  and  the  District  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  in  gymnastic  exercises,  both  vocal  and  physical,  and  of  securing  the 
careful  and  regular  performance  of  those  exercises  at  such  hours  as  may  be 
convenient,  provided  that  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  per  day  shall  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  in  any  grammar  school,  and  not  less  than  thirty  minutes 
in  any  primary  school,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  recess. 

Ordered  .•  That  the  said  Committee,  upon  consultation  with  the  District 
Committees,  be  also  authorized  to  arrange  the  Grammar  Schools  containing 
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make  examinations  of  each  Grammar  School  in  music, 
at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  submit  a  written  report 
thereupon  semi-annually  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
March  and  in  September. 

Sect.  10.     The  Committee  on  Printing  shall  exex'cise  committee  on 

...  ,      .  ,,  .      .  ,  .   1    Printing. 

a  general  supervision  in  relation  to  all  printing  which 
may  be  required  by  the  Board,  or  for  any  of  the  Schools 
under  its  charge  ;  and  no  bill  for  printing,  of  any  kind, 
shall  be  paid  without  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  in  approval.  Said  Committee  shall 
submit  to  this  Board,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  March, 
a  detailed  account  of  all  expenditures  for  printing  during 
the  year  preceding. 

Sect.  11.  The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  the  committpeson 
English  High  School,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  in  all  matters  relating  to  said  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  therein,  shall  respectively  ob- 
serve the  same  rules,  and  perform  the  same  duties,  so  far 
as  applicable,  as  are  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  several 
District  Committees  in  relation  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
under  their  charge ;  and  at  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sect.  12.     The  member  first  named  on  each  District  organization  of 
Committee  shall  call  a  meeting  of  said  Committee  within  miuees. 
ten  days  after  its  appointment.     It  shall  organize  by  the 
choice,  from  among  its  own  members,  of  a  Chairman 
and   Secretary,  notice  of  whose  election  shall  be  imme- 

male  pupils  into  groups,  so  that  the  boys  of  sufBeient  size  to  drill  with  arms, 
and  in  number  sufficient  to  form  a  military  company,  may  be  instructed  to- 
gether in  military  drill,  by  a  suitable  instructor,  to  be  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  thitt  these  companies  be  united  into  a  larger  organization,  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  find  expedient ;  and  that  suitable  places  and  arms  be  provided  by 
the  Committee  ;  the  hours  of  drill  not  to  exceed  two  per  week,  except  volun- 
tary drills  out  of  school  hours ;  and  no  expenditure  exceeding  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  to  be  incurred  for  these  purposes  without  the  prior  authority 
of  the  whole  Board. 
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diately  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  It 
shall  keep  a  record  of  Its  proceedings,  and  all  its  official 
acts  shall  be  done  in  meetings  duly  called,  at  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and,  when  reported  to 
the  Board,  shall  be  submitted  in  writing. 

Sect.  13.  Each  District  Committee  shall  have  charge 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  Primary  Schools  in  the 
District,  and  may  arrange  the  studies  and  classify  the 
pupils  in  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  con- 
sider most  advantageous  to  the  schools.  Within  ten 
days  after  its  appointment,  each  District  Committee  shall 
divide  itself  into  a  suitable  number  of  Sub-Committees, 
for  the  Primary  Schools  in  its  District.  Said  Committee 
shall  then  divide  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  District 
into  as  many  divisions  as  there  paay  be  Sub-Committees, 
and  shall  assign  each  division  to  a  Sub-Committee,  who 
shall  have  the  special  charge  of  the  schools  In  such  di- 
vision ;  shall  visit  each  of  them  as  often  as  once  in  each 
month  ;  shall  examine  them  quarterly  ;  and  shall  report, 
in  writing,  their  standing  and  progress,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  District  Committee,  at  least  one  week  previous  to 
each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board.  Each  Sub-Com- 
mittee shall  refer  all  matters  of  Importance  pertaining  to 
the  schools  under  Its  care,  to  the  District  Committee,  for 
consideration  and  action. 

Sect.  14.  Whenever  any  District  Committee  shall 
deem  an  additional  Primary  School  necessary  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  children  under  their  care, 
they  shall  state  the  facts  In  the  case  to  the  Board,  In 
writing,  wdiicli  communication  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Schoolhouses,  who  shall  consider  and 
report  on  the  same  before  the  Board  shall  take  final 
action  on  the  subject. 

Sect.  15.     The   District   Committee   shall   examine 
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the  Grammar  Schools  In  their  respective  Districts  at 
least  once  in  each  quarter ;  and  shall  visit  them  not 
less  than  once  each  month,  without  giving  previous 
notice  to  the  instructors ;  and  shall,  at  each  quarterly- 
meeting  of  the  Board,  make  a  report  in  writing,  giving 
the  results  of  their  examinations  and  visits,  together 
with  the  results  of  the  examination  by  the  Sub-Commit- 
tees of  the  several  Primary  Schools,  under  their  charge  ; 
also  stating  any  occurrences  affecting  the  standing  and 
usefulness  of  the  schools,  and  mentioning  the  condition 
of  the  schoolhouses  and  yards  and  out-buildings  con- 
nected therewith.  They  shall  also  state  in  their  reports 
whether  the  rule  relating  to  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  has  been  complied  with ;  and  the  names  of 
all  children  admitted  to  the  schools  under  their  charge 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  city,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
admission. 

Sect.  16.  At  each  quarterly  meeting,  the  Chairman  Quarterly  re- 
of  each  District  Committee,  or  any  member  thereof  who 
may  be  present,  shall  be  called  upon  for  a  I'eport  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  In  the  District ;  and  in  case  of 
omission  to  make  It,  the  Board  shalljpass  a  vote,  enjoin- 
ing the  delinquent  Committee  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  shall  adjourn  to 
receive  their  repoi't. 

Sect.  17.  The  District  Committee  shall  determine  Medals  and 
on  the  scholars  who  are  to  receive  the  medals  and  cer- 
tificates of  merit  in  their  respective  schools,  and  return 
the  names  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  four  days  previous 
to  the  annual  exhibition.  It  shall  also  be  their  duty, 
on  the  day  of  exhibition,  to  present  the  medals  and  certi- 
ficates to  the  pupils  to  whom  they  have  been  awarded. 
The  number  of  medals  and  certificates  of  merit  to  be 
awarded  in  each  school,  shall  be  based  upon  the  aver- 
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age  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  tbe  school  during 
the  school  year.  Eacli  school  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
medal  and  one  of  each  of  the  certificates  of  merit  for 
every  sixty  scholars ;  and  an  additional  medal  may  be 
awarded  in  any  Grammar  School  in  which  a  majority 
fraction  occurs,  if  the  District  Committee  deem  it  expe- 
dient. But,  in  any  school  where  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  first  class  is  comparatively  small,  the  number  of 
medals  awarded  shall  be  proportionably  less ;  and  it 
shall  never  exceed  one  third  of  the  number  of  candi- 
dates examined,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  promoted  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  candidates.  In  any 
school  where  there  are  no  scholars  much  advanced  in 
improvement,  no  medal  shall  be  awarded.  General 
scholarship,  and  more  especially  good  conduct,  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  medals  and 
certificates  ;  and  in  order  that  a  just  assignment  may  be 
made,  the  District  Committee  shall  critically  examine  the 
candidates,  and  inspect  the  school  records  of  their  standing. 
Pupils  to  attend      Sect.  18.     No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained 

school  in  Sec- 
tion where  they  in  any  school,  except  that  for  the  Section  in  which  such 

pupil  resides,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  District 
Committee,  both  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  be- 
longs, and  of  that  where  he  seeks    to  be  admitted  or 
retained. 
Teacher  of  Sect.  19.     Instruction  shall  be  given  in  Sewing  to 

Sewing.  _       _  , 

all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  in  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  for  girls,  except  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  District  Committee  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
school  to  omit  such  instruction,  in  which  case  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  shall  apply  to  this  Board  for  authority 
to  suspend  the  action  of  this  rule  in  that  school.  The 
District  Committee  of  each  school  in  which  such  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  shall  nominate   to  this  Board,  for 
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confirmation,  some  qualified  person  as  Teacher  of  Sew- 
ing, who  shall  give  to  each  pupil  two  lessons  of  not  less 
than  one  hour  each,  every  week. 

Sect.  20.     Whenever   any   new   teacher,    except  a  Examination  of 

teachers. 

master,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Committee, 
needed  for  any  school  under  their  charge,  said  Commit- 
tee shall,  hefore  making  any  appointment,  examine  the 
candidates  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  place  which  is  then  to  be  filled ; 
and  also  as  to  their  competency  to  teach  the  elements  of 
articulation,  of  music  and  drawing ;  and  in  regard  to 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  they  shall  consult 
with  the  master  in  whose  school  such  teacher  is  to  be 

appointed.*     And  the  same  course  shall  be  pursued  in  Teachers  ad- 
vanced to 
all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  or  to  advance  another  grade 

a  teacher  from  one  grade  of  school  to  another.     Teachers 
so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  by  the  District  Com- 
mittees, to  this  Board,  for  confirmation,  and  they  shall 
be  considered  entitled  to  the  established  salary  from  the 
time  of  their  entering  upon  their  duties.     It   shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give  immediate  information 
of  such  appointment  to  the  City  Auditor.     Reappointed  Reappointed 
incumbents   in   the   service  of  this    Board    shall   rank  considered  as 
as  new   teachers,    and  begin  with  the  salary  of  such"^^  '^^'^  ^'^' 
teachers. 

Sect.  21.     When,  at  any  examination  for  assistant  Names  of  weu- 

,„,.-,  r  1  1    qualified  candi- 

teachers,  a  larger  number  of  candidates  are  found  qual- dates  at  exam- 
ified  than  is  required  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies,  it  preserved. 


*  The  School  Committee,  unless  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting  determines 
that  the  duty  may  be  performed  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  shall  select 
and  contract  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools ;  shall  require  full  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  instructors  who  may 
be  employed ;  and  shall  ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  their  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools.  (Gen.  Stat. 
Ch.  38,  %  23.) 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee making  the  examination,  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
names  of  such  well-qualified  candidates  as  the  said  Com- 
mittee may  direct,  and  to  deposit  such  record  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  This  record  shall 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  said  candidates,  and 
such  information  in  regard  to  their  qualifications,  wheth- 
er for  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  as  the  said  Com- 
mittee may  direct.  And  any  District  Committee  may 
elect  Assistants  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  Primary 
School  Teachers,  from  the  candidates  so  recommended, 
with  or  without  a  new  examination,  at  the  option  of 
said  Committee. 
Canvassing: the       Sect.  22.     In    the   month    of  May,    annually,    the 

listsofteachers.  •'  •' 

Committee  on  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High 
School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each 
District  Committee,  in  a  meeting  regularly  called,  shall 
canvass  the  list  of  teachers  in  their  District,  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  master,  they  shall  decide  upon  the 
Nomination  of  pcrsons  whom  they  will  recommend  for  re-election,  and 
election.  Said  Committee  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June  for 

the  election  of  teachers,  nominate  the  persons  thus  ap- 
proved, who  shall  be  considered  the  regular  candidates 
for  their  respective  oflfices.  And  in  case  any  Committee 
have  decided  not  to  nominate  any  teacher  for  I'e-election, 
they  may,  if  a  majority  of  said  Committee  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, give  notice  of  their  intention,  to  said  teacher, 
before  the  annual  election. 
District  Com-         ^y.gt.  23.     The  District  Committee  shall  give  their 

mittees  sliall  '-' 

give  advice  to    advice  to   the   instructors   in   any  emergency ;  and  take 

instructors,  &c.  _  ^^  <=>        j 

cognizance  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred 
between  the  instructors  and  parents  of  pupils,  or  between 
the  instructors  themselves,  relative  to  the  government  or 
instruction  of  their   schools.     An   appeal,   however,   to 
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the  whole  Board,  is  not  hereby  denied  to  any  citizen  or  District  com- 
instructor.     In    addition   to  the    specific    duties    of  the  ^^1^'^^''^'^^^^ 
District  Committees,  it  shall  be  their  duty,  2jenerally,  to  raryarraoge- 

•^      °  *^  ments, 

make  any  temporary  arrangement  which  they  may  find 
necessary  for  their  schools,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
instructors,  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  done  contrary 
to  the  School  Regulations. 

Sect.  24.     Each   District    Committee   may  transfer  Transfer  of  Pri- 

.  mary  Schools 

their  own  Primary  School  Teachers  from  one  Primary  and  teachers. 
School  to  another,  and  may  change  the  location  of  their 
Primary  Schools  from   one   schoolroom  to   another,   as 
they  may  think  proper ;  but  notice  of  any  such  transfer 
or  change,  and  of  the  appointment  of  any  new  Primary 
School  Teacher,  shall,  within  one  week  after  they  are 
made,  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  the  Notice  to  be 
same  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  next  quarterly  report  of  tary  of  the 
the  District  Committee  ;  and  any  teacher,  of  any  grade,    °^^  * 
actually  in  the  employ  of  the  city, 
by  this   Board,  without  re-examinai 
place  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city. 


actually  in  the  employ  of  tne  city,  may  be  transferred  Transfer  of 

,         ,  .       -r»  ,  .  ,  .         .  Teachers  by 

by  this   Board,  without  re-exammation,  to  any  vacant  the  Board. 


Annual  exami- 


Sect.  25.     The    Committees    on  the  Latin    School,     ,. 

'  nations 

the  Emjlish  Hig-h  School,  the  Girls'  Hiijh  and  Normal 
School,  and  each  District  Committee,  shall,  during  the 
month  of  July,  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  shall  report  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  September,  the  results  of  their  examinations, 
together  with  such  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  as  they  may  see  fit  to  offer,  and  the  statistics 
of  each  school  in  a  tabular  form,  on  the  following  points, 
viz:  1.  The  number  of  teachers;  2.  The  changes  of 
teachers  made  during  the  year  ;  3.  The  number  of  diflfer- 
ent  scholars  registered ;  4.  The  number  of  these  re- 
ceived from  other  Public  Schools  of  the  city;  5.  The 
number  discharged ;  6 .  The  largest  number  present  at 
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any  oue  time  ;  7 .  The  largest  average  attendance  for  any 
one  month,  and  the  name  of  the  month  ;  8.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  year;  9.  The  number  and  names  of 
the  medal  scholars,  and  the  recipients  of  the  Lawrence 
prizes ;  10.  The  number  and  ages  of  the  candidates 
offered  and  admitted  at  the  High  Schools,  from  each  of 
the  Grammar  Schools.  These  reports  shall  be  referred 
to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board,  who  shall  make 
from  them  such  selections  as  they  may  think  important 
for  public  information,  and  shall  add  thereto  such  sug- 
gestions and  remarks  as  they  shall  deem  expedient ;  and 
Annual  reports,  their  report,  which  shall  be  presented  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  December,  when  accepted  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  citizens. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Election  of  Instructors  of  Public  Schools. 

School  year.  SECTION  1.     The  school  year  shall  commence  on  the 

first  Monday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Annual  election  Sect.  2.  In  the  month  of  June,  annually,  the  Board 
shall  elect  the  instructors  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  fix 
their  salaries*  for  the  ensuing  year.     Said  instructors 

*  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  various  schools  have  been  established 
as  follows,  for  the  present  school  year,  viz  :  — 

The  salary  of  the  Masters  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High,  and  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  is  $  2,600  for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an  increase 
•  of  $  100  for  each  additional  year's  service  tiU  the  salary  amounts  to  $  3,000  per 

annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Sub-Masters  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  1,800  for  the  first  year,  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amounts  to  $  2,200, 
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shall  rank  as  follows  :  1st,  Masters  ;  2d,  Sub-Masters  ; 
3d,  Ushers;  4th,  Head  Assistants;  5th,  Assistants; 
6th,  Primary  School  Teachers ;  7th,  Music  Teachers ; 
8th,  Sewing  Teachers. 

Sect.  3.  The  Masters  of  the  several  schools  having  Mode  of  choos- 

ing  instructors. 

been  duly  nominated  by  their  respective  District  Com- 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  of  the 
Sub-Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  $  1,400  for  the  first  year,  with  an 
annual  increase  of  $  100  till  it  amounts  to  $  1,800. 

The  salary  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  1,000  for  the  first  year, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  $  100,  till  it  amounts  to  $  1,200. 

The  salary  of  the  Head  Assistant  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  t 

$  700  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the  other  Assistants  in  this  School  is  $  600 
per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  is  $  800  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Head  Assistants  in  th,e  Grammar  Schools  is  $  600  per 
annum ;  and  the  salary  of  the  other  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of 
the  Teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools,  is  $400  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual 
increase  of  $  50  till  it  amounts  to  $  550  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Music  Teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  $  125  per  annum 
for  each  school. 

The  salary  of  the  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Physical  Gymnastics  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  is  $  1,500  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Primary  Schools  is  $  1,200  per 
annum. 

The  salaries  of  the  Sewing  Teachers  are  as  follows,  —  and  the  teachers  shall 
severally  devote  to  instructing  their  pupils  the  time  designated  herein  :  — 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Adams,  Lyman,  and  Wells  Schools  shall  teach 
sewing  ten  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally  receive  $  225  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  the  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Bigelow,  and  Chap- 
man Schools  shall  teach  sewing  twelve  hours  each  week,  and  shall  severally 
receive  $  260  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teachers  of  tlie  Hancock  and  Everett  Schools  shall  teach  sewing 
sixteen  hours  each  week,  and  shall  each  receive  $300  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teacher  of  the  Winthrop  School  shall  teach  sewing  twenty  hours 
each  week,  and  shall  each  receive  $400  per  annum. 

The  Sewing  Teacher  of  the  Bowditch  School  shall  teach  sewing  twenty- 
three  hours  each  week,  and  shall  receive  $450  per  annum. 

The  Salary  of  the  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Latin  School  is  $  500  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
$500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  Teacher  of  German  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  is  $  500  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  Teaclier  of  Drawing  in 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  $900  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the 
Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  English  High  School  is  §500  per  annum.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
$  450  per  annum. 
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mittees,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  thirty  votes  at 
least  shall  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  the 
other  instructors  shall  be  elected  by  confirmation  on 
nomination  of  their  respective  Committees  ;  but  no  teach- 
er, except  a  Master,  shall  be  elected  by  this  Board, 
without  having  served  on  trial  at  least  three  months  in 
the  Boston  schools. 

Sect.  4.  Whenever  a  new  Master  is  to  be  elected 
for  any  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  thereof  in  such  newspapers,  and  for  such  length  of 
time,  as  the  Board  may  direct,  specifying  in  such  notice 
that  all  applications  for  the  office  must  be  made  in  writing, 
and  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  together  with  any  written 
evidence  of  qualifications  which  the  candidate  may  wish 
to  present,  on  or  before  a  day  named  in  such  notice. 

Sect.  5.  In  case  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  is  in  the 
Latin  School,  the  English  High  School,  or  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  the  Committees  of  those 
schools  shall  together  constitute  a  committee  for  the 
examination  of  candidates.  But  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  any  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  District  Committee  of 
the  school  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  two  wards  numerically  nearest  to  the  ward 
in  which  said  school  is  situated  ;  and  one  third  of  the 
members  of  either  of  these  committees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  doing  business. 

Sect.  6.  The  Examining  Committee  shall  take  from 
the  Secretary's  files  all  the  applications  and  written  evi- 
dence, and  shall  have  personal  interviews  with  the  appli- 
cants, and  make  inquiries  as  to  their  qualifications,  and, 
at  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  carefully 
examine  the  candidates  in  the  manner  required  by  law,* 

*  See  page  19  of  these  Rules. 
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and  always  with  reference  to  the  office  that  is  then  to  be 
filled.  And  none  but  said  Committee,  the  members  of 
this  Board,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and 
the  candidates  under  examination,  shall  be  present. 

Sect.  7.  The  Examinino-  Committee  shall  report  to  Examining 

"  Committee's 

the  Board,  at  some  subsequent  meeting,  the  names  of  report, 
all  the  applicants  who  have  been  examined  by  them, 
together  with  such  other  facts  and  circumstances  respect- 
ing the  candidates,  their  recommendations  and  qualifica- 
tions, as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  Board.  They  shall  also  designate  in  their  report 
the  names  of  two  or  more  of  the  candidates  whose  exam- 
inations were  most  satisfactory,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Examining  Committee  on  their  qualifications  severally, 
and  the  Board  shall  then  proceed  to  a  choice  by  ballot. 

Sect.  8.  The  instructors  elected  at  the  annual  meetino- instructors  to 

=5  liold  their  of- 

shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  school  year,  unless  sooner  fices  for  one 

year. 

removed  by  vote  of  tlie  Board. 


CHAPTEK    VI. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  1.  The   Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Records  and 
Kecords  of   the  Board,  and  of   all  papers  directed  by 
the  Board  to  be  kept  on  its  files  ;  he  shall  keep  a  jier- 
manent  record-book,  in  which  all  its  votes,  orders,  and 
proceedings  shall  by  him  be  recorded. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  notify  all  stated  and  special  meet- Notices  to  be 
ings  ;  he  shall   notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee  ^"'™' 
appointed,  stating  the  commission,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  associated  with  him  }>  he  shall  notify  the  meet- 
ings  of    all    Sub- Committees,   when    requested    by   the 
Chairman  or  by  any  two  members   thereof;    he   shall 
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notify  the  instructors  of  their  appointments,  and  shall 
give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may  require. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  pre])are  the  Annual  Report  re- 
quired by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  shall 
transmit  the  same,  legally  signed,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April.* 

Sect.  4,  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  reso- 
lutions, and  documents  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  to  the  various  Committees,  to  the 
Teachers,  or  to  other  persons. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  see  that  the  Medals  and  Diplomas 
awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the  Public 
Schools  are  procured,  properly  inscribed,  and  sent  to 
the  appropriate  schools  at  least  one  day  preceding  the 
Annual  Exhibitions. 

Sect.  6,  He  shalle  xamine  all  bills  for  salaries,  and 
the  bills  for  all  articles  purchased  by  order  of  the  Board, 
or  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  shall  prescribe, 
or  from  time  to  time  direct. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Election.  SECTION  1.  The    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  September  next  ensuing. 

Salary.  At  the  saiiic  meeting  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent 

shall  be  voted,  and  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  said 
salary  shall  be  made  during  the  year  for  which  he  is 
elected. 

*  See  General  Statutes,  chapter  40. 
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Sect.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  General  duties. 
Public  School  System,  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  Instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places, 
in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools  In  this  city,  and  see  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these  schools  are 
carried  into  full  effect. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  visiting  • 

scliools. 

other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may  obtain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all 
the  schools  and  be  able  to  suggest  Improvements  and  rem- 
edy defects  in  their  management.  Shall  advise  the  teach- 
ers on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and, 
to  Illustrate  these  methods  In  respect  to  Primary  Schools, 
he  shall  hold  occasional  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  Meetings  of 

_  _        _       Primary  School 

schools,  and  have  authority,  for  this  purpose,  to  dismiss  teachers. 
the  Primary  Schools  at  sucri  times  as  he  shall  deem  advis- 
able, not  exceeding  one  half  day  in  each  quarter.    He  has 
authority,  also,  to  dismiss  the  Grammar  Schools,  not  ex-  Meetings  of 
ceeding  one  half  day  In  each  half  year,  for  the  purpose  of  school  teaeh- 
holdlns;  meetln2;s  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools. 

Sect.  4.  Whenever  vacancies  occur  In  the  State  state  scholar- 
scholarships  to  which  this  city  is  entitled.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  he  shall  be 
authorized.  In  conjunction  with  the  chairman  of  each  of 
the  Hlffh  School  Committees,  to  examine  candidates  for 
said  vacancies,  and  report  to  this  Board  the  names  of 
those  to  be  recommended,  according  to  law,*  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  shall  make  Investigations  as 
to  the  number  and  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
city  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Absentees  from 
Public  Schools,  and  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rea- 
sons, and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 

*  Gen.  Stat.  chap.  37,  §  3. 
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Sect.  5.  Pie  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate 
such  information  to  the  various  Committees  as  they  may- 
require  of  him,  and  shall  assist  them,  when  desired,  in 
the  quarterly  examinations.  He  shall  see  that  all  school 
registers,  books  of  records,  circulars,  blanks  for  monthly 
reports  of  teachers,  and  annual  reports  of  District  Com- 
mittees are  prepared  after  uniform  patterns,  and  ready  to 
be  furnished  when  needed. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  consult  with  the  different  bodies 
who  have  control  of  the  building  and  altering  of  school- 
houses,  and  shall  communicate  to  them  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess ;  and  he  shall  suggest 
such  plans  for  building  and  altering  schoolhouses  as  he 
may  consider  best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the  city ; 
and  he  shall  advise  with  those  through  whom,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  school  appropriations  are  ex- 
pended, that  there  may  result  more  uniformity  in  their 
plans  and  more  economy  in  their  expenditures. 

Sect.  7.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  except  when  the  subject  of  his  own  elec- 
tion is  under  consideration,  and,  when  called  upon 
through  the  President,  to  express  his  opinion  on  any 
subject  under  discussion,  or  to  communicate  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  in  his  power.  At  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings in  March  and  September,  he  shall  present  to  the 
Board  a  semi-annual  Report,  in  print,  giving  an  account 
of  the  schools  he  has  visited,  and  of  the  other  duties  he 
has  performed,  together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase 
of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able. He  shall  also  embrace  in  his  report  an  abstract 
of  the  semi-annual  returns  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  a 
schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  then  employed 
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in  the  schools ;  and  these  reports  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Board. 

Sect.  8.     He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  Record  of 

...        names  of  appli- 

and  residences  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  be  consid-  cants. 
ered  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  or  Primary 
School  Teacher,  with  such  remarks  and  suggestions  re- 
specting them  as  he  may  deem  important  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Committees ;  which  record  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  this 
Board.  And  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
School  Committee  shall  prescribe,  or  from  time  to  time 
direct. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

General  Regulations  of  tlie  Fuhlic  Schools. 
Section  1.     All  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  Teachers  to  ob- 

serve  the  school 

required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  Regula-  regulations. 
tions,  and  especially  with  the  portion  that  relates  to  their 
own  duties,  and  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  to  see  that  these  are  faithfully 
observed. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  shall  punctually  observe  General  duties 
the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the 
schools  ;  and,  during  school  hours,  shall  faithfully  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  public  service.  In  all  their  intei*- 
course  with  their  scholars  they  shall  strive  to  impress  on 
their  minds,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  great 
importance  of  continued  efforts  for  improvement  in  mor- 
als, in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  useful 
learninof. 
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Sect.  3.  From  the  first  Monday  In  May  to  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  shall  commence  their  morning  sessions  at  8 
o'clock,  and  close  at  11  o'clock;  and  shall  begin  their 
afternoon  sessions  at  2  o'clock,  and  close  at  5  o'clock. 
From  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Monday 
in  May,  they  shall  commence  their  morning  sessions  at 
9  o'clock,  and  close  at  12  o'clock  ;  and  shall  begin  their 
afternoon  sessions  at  2  o'clock,  and  shall  close  at  5 
o'clock,  except  that  from  the  third  Monday  in  October 
to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  they  may  omit  the  after- 
noon recess  and  close  at  4  o'clock.  Provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  teacher  from  the  judicious  exercise  of  the 
right  to  detain  a  pupil  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
regular  hour  for  dismissing  school,  either  for  purposes 
of  discipline,  or  to  make  up  neglected  lessons. 

Sect.  4.  All  the  schoolrooms  shall  be  oj^ened,  and 
the  teachers  be  present,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  session  to 
begin.  The  teachers  shall  require  the  scholars  to  be  in 
their  seats,  and  shall  commence  and  close  the  exercises 
of  the  schools,  punctually  at  the  prescribed  hours. 

Sect.  5 .  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall 
commeace  with  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  teacher,  in  each  school ;  the  reading  to  be  followed 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone.  The 
afternoon  session  shall  close  with  appropriate  singing. 

Sect.  6.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  highest  progress  in 
useful  knowledge,  instruction  therein  shall  be  daily  given 
in  each  of  the  schools.*     The  pupils  shall  be  carefully 


*  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  preceptors  and 
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instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and 
deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and 
to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  them  in 
these  regards,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  also  while 
o-oins:  to  the  same  and  returning  home  :  and  on  all  suit- 
able  occasions  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of 
truth  and  virtue. 

Sect.  7.     The  principal  teacher  in  every  school  shall  school  register 

*•  ^  •'  and  records. 

keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names, 
ages,  dates  of  admission,  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
scholars.  In  addition  to  this  register,  other  records 
shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  daily  absence 
of  the  scholars,  and  such  notes  of  their  class-exercises  as 
may  exhibit  a  view  of  their  advancement  and  standing. 

Sect.  8.     All  school  registers  and  other   books  for  Blanks  for 

schools. 

records,  as  well  as  all  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  and 
circulars  required  in  the  several  schools,  shall  be  after 
uniform  patterns,  to  be  determined  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools,  to  whom  all  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  apply  whenever  such  articles  are  needed  by 
them. 

Sect.  9.     Each  master  shall  make  a  careful  examina-  Masters  to 

r"  1  •  1        1  n  1  •  1  •  1    examine  their 

tion  of  his  school  as  often  as  he  can  consistently  with  schools. 

teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instnictors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a 
republican  constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve 
and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices."    [Gen.  Stat.  chap.  38,  §  10.] 
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proper  attention  to  the  pupils  under  his  immediate 
charge. 

Sect.  10.  During  the  week  preceding  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  March  and  in  September,  the  principal 
teacher  in  each  school  shall  make  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  semi-annual  returns  of  the  number 
of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  conformably  to  the 
blanks  furnished  for  this  purpose.  They  shall  also  in- 
clude in  their  reports  the  names  of  those  pupils  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  schools  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians do  not  reside  in  the  city,  with  the  dates  of  their 
respective  admissions. 

Sect.  11.  Each  master  shall,  within  one  week  after 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  send  to  the  secretary  of 
this  Board  the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  pre- 
cise date  of  his  or  her  commencing  service  in  his  school ; 
and  if  the  person  appointed  has  previously  been  in  the 
service  of  the  city  as  a  teacher,  he  shall  state  where, 
when,  and  how  long,  such  service  was  rendered.  In 
like  manner  he  shall  give  notice  when  any  teacher  shall 
have  relinquished  service  in  his  school. 

Sect.  12.  The  instructors  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  modes  of  discipline,  and  instruction,  visit 
any  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  city ;  but  such  visits 
shall  not  be  made  oftener  than  once  a  quarter,  nor  till 
provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  or  of  the  Sub-Committee  has  been  made  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  pupils  under  their  immediate 
charge. 

Sect.  13.  All  instructors  shall  aim  at  such  discipline 
in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  judicious 
parent  in  his  family ;  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  in 
all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
measures ;  and  in  no  case  shall  resort  be  had  to  confine- 
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ment  in  a  closet  or  Avardrobe,  or  to  other  cruel  or  unu- 
sual punishment,  as  a  mode  of  discipline.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  to  make,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Chairmen  of  their  District  Committees,  a 
report  of  all  cases  in  which  corporal  punishment  has  been 
inflicted  ;  Avhich  report  shall  state  the  name  of  the  pupil, 
the  amount  of  punishment,  and  the  reason  for  its  inflic- 
tion ;  and  the  Chairman  of  each  District  Committee 
shall,  in  his  quarterly  report,  give  the  number  of  cases 
of  corporal  punishment  during  the  previous  quarter,  and 
the  average  to  each  teacher  of  the  District.  Corporal 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  after  the  nature  of  the 
offence  has  been  fully  explained  to  the  scholar,  and  shall  ^ 
be  restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  rattan,  except 
in  cases  where  a  pupil  refuses  to  submit  to  such  punish- 
ment. Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  a 
girl  in  a  grammar  school  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  master,  which,  in  each  individual  case, 
must  first  be  obtained. 

Sect.  14.  For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  Exclusion  of  a 
authority  in  any  particular  instance,  a  principal  teacher 
may  exclude  a  child  from  school  for  the  time  being ; 
and  thereupon  shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  measure,  and  shall  apply  to  the  District  Committee 
for  advice  and  direction.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  ab- 
sent from  school,  the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain 
the  reason  ;  and,  if  such  absence  be  not  occasioned  by 
sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  or  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  such  pupil,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, may  be  suspended  or  discharged  from  the  school, 
and  a  record  of  such  proceeding  shall  be  made. 

Sect.  15.     When  the  example  of  any  pupil  in  school  Suspension  and 

...  .  restoration  of 

is  very  mjurious,   and  m    all  cases    where   reformation  pupils. 
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appears  hopeless,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal 
teacher,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
schools,  to  suspend  such  pupil  from  the  school.  But  any 
child  under  this  public  censure,  who  shall  have  expressed 
to  the  teacher  his  regret  for  his  folly  or  indiscretion,  as 
openly  and  explicitly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require,  and  shall  have  given  evidence  of  amendment, 
shall,  with  the  previous  consent  of  said  Committee,  be 
reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

Sect.  16.  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  a  pupil  has  left  school  without  the  intention 
of  returning,  such  pupil's  name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken 
from  the  list ;  but  any  absence  recorded  against  the  name 
of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notice  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain,  and  be  regarded  the  same  as  any 
other  absences.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school 
more  than  five  consecutive  school  days,  the  name  of  such 
pupil  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  five 
days ;  and  the  absences  shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded 
while  the  name  remains  on  the  list.  The  name  of  a  , 
pupil  who  is  suspended  from  school  by  any  rules  of  the 
School  Board,  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list,  and  any 
pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose  attendance  at 
school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  reg- 
ular  school  session  of  the  half  day.  In  noting  the  ab- 
sences of  pupils,  the  short  vacations  shall  be  disregarded, 
and  pupils  who  are  not  present  on  the  first  half  day  of  a 
term  after  either  of  those  vacations,  shall  be  marked  as 
absent. 
Instructors, in  Sect.  17.  In  cases  of  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
cuity,  to  apply  their  official  duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  any  tem- 
Committees  porary  aid,  the  instructors  shall  apply  to  the  District 
Committees  of  their  respective  schools  for  advice  and 
assistance. 
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Sect.  18.     Whenever  any  instructor  shall  be  absent  Absentees  must 

pay  their  sub- 

from  school,  and  a  temporary  instructor  rendered  neces-  stitutes. 
sary,  the  amount  requh'ed  to  pay  said  substitute  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee  ;  unless 
upon  a  representation  of  the  case,  by  petition,  and  a  report 
on  said  petition  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Salaries, 
the  Board  shall  order  an  allowance  to  be  made.  And 
no  substitute  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  Primary 
Schools  for  more  than  one  day  at  a  time,  without  the 
approbation  of  one  or  more  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
school ;  nor  in  any  department  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
without  the  approbation  of  two  or  more  of  the  District 
Committee,  the  Chairman  being  one  of  them.  The  com- 
pensation per  day  allowed  for  substitutes  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  for  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
shall  be  $  1.25  ;  for  Assistants  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  $1.50;  for  Ushers  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  $  2.75  ;  for  Sub-Masters  in  those  schools,  and 
for  Ushers  in  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools, 
$  3.75  ;  for  Sub-Masters  in  the  Latin  and  Eno-lish  Hish 
Schools,  and  for  Masters  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
$5.00;  for  Masters  in  the  Latin,  English  High,  and 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  $  6.00 ;  for  each  day, 
counting  six  school  days  in  the  week,  during  which 
such  substitute  shall  be  employed.  The  compensation 
of  temporary  teachers  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
substitutes. 

Sect.   19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  instructors  Temperature 

..,,,,.  ,  •^     '  I  and  ventilation. 

to  give  Vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture of  their  schoolrooms.  A  regular  system  of  ventila- 
tion shall  be  practised,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
by  which  the  air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed 
at  each  recess,  and  at  the  end  of  each  school  session 
before  the  house  shall  be  closed. 
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Sect.  20.  The  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
shall  examine,  or  cause  some  competent  person  connected 
with  each  school  to  examine,  during  the  season  of  fires, 
the  cellars  and  unoccupied  rooms  in  their  respective 
buildings ;  such  examinations  to  be  made  during  the  first 
and  every  succeeding  hour  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
sessions,  and  the  result  made  known  to  the  master  of  the 
school. 

Sect.  21.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes 
for  every  pupil  each  half  day,  including  the  time  occu- 
pied in  going  out  and  coming  in,  which  shall  take  place 
as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  one  half  of  each 
school  session. 

Sect.  22.  The  masters,  ushers,  and  teachers,  in  the 
Public  Schools  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  course  of  exer- 
cise in  their  respective  classes  that  every  scholar  shall 
have  daily,  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of 
physical  or  gymnastic  exercise ;  this  exercise  to  take 
place  as  nearly  as  practicable  midway  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  and  recess,  and  between  recess 
and  the  end  of  the  session. 

Sect.  23.  The  principal  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards 
and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  schoolhouses  as 
shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  con- 
dition, and  shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  they  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  on  their 
premises ;  and  when  anything  is  out  of  order  they  must 
give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings. 

Sect.  24.  No  instructor  in  the  Public  Schools  shall 
be  allowed  to  teach  in  any  other  public  school  than  that 
to  whch  he  or  she  has  been   appointed,  nor  to  keep  a 
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private  school  of  any  description  whatever,  nor  to  attend 
to  tlie  instruction  of  any  private  pupils  before  6  o'clock, 
r.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons, 
nor  to  engage  as  editor  of  any  newspaper,  or  of  any 
religious  or  political  periodical. 

Sect.  25.  The  instructors  shall  not  award  medals  or  Same, 
other  prizes  to  the  pupils  under  their  charge  ;  nor  shall 
instructors  become  the  recipients  during  term-time,  and  Presents. 
only  from  a  graduating  class  at  any  other  time,  of  any 
present  of  money,  or   other  property,  from  the  pupils. 
No  subscription  or  contribution  for  any  purpose  what-  Subscription  or 

contribution. 

ever,  shall  be  introduced  into  any  public  school. 

Sect.   26.  No    person    whatever    shall   read   to   the  no advertise- 
pupils  of  any   school,   or   post  upon  the  walls  of  any  to  the  pupils, 
school   building,  or  fences  of  the  same,  any   advertise- 
ment.    Nor   shall  any  agent   or  other  person  be  per- No  ag-ent  to  ex- 

.  liibit  articles  in 

mitted  to  enter  any  school  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  school. 
either  to  teacher  or  pupils,  any  new  book  or  article  of 
apparatus. 

Sect.  27.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  Authorized 

books  and 

in  all  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  studies. 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Board ;  and  the  teachers  shall 
not  permit  any  books,  tracts,  or  other  publications  to  be 
distributed  In  their  schools. 

Sect.   28.  No  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  Pupiis  must 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public   Schools  unless  they  and  utensils 
are    furnished  with   the    books    and    utensils    regularly  "'i"'''*^  • 
required  to  be  used  in  the  respective  classes. 

Sect.   29.  In  cases  where  children  are  In  danger  of  Books,  &c.,  for 

,.  1-ir.i  1  /•!  •  1  indigent  chU- 

bemg  deprivea  or  the  advantages  or  education,  by  reason  dren. 
of   Inability  to   obtain   books,   through   the   poverty  or 
negligence  of  parents  or  guardians,  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  are  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  on  this 


schools. 
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subject.*  During  the  first  week  in  April,  annually, 
the  principal  teacher  in  each  Grammar  School,  and  the 
teacher  of  each  Primary  School,  shall  make  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  a  return  of  the  names  of  all  scholars 
supplied  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the 
names  of  the  books  so  furnished,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  parents,  guardians,  or  masters  of  said 
pupils  ;  and  suitable  blanks  shall  be  provided  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Secretary. 
Children  en-  Sect.   30.  All  children    living  within    the    limits   of 

titled  to  attend  ,  ,  .         ,. 

the  public  tlic  City,  who  are  not  otherwise  disqualified,  and  who  are 
upwards  of  five  years  of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  public  schools  of  the  city ;  but  no  child  whose  resi- 
dence is  not  in  the  city,  or  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Public 
Schools,  shall  be  received  or  retained  in  any  school,  ex- 
cept upon  the  consent  previously  obtained  of  the  District 
Committee  ;  and  said  District  Committee  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes,  require 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  to  pay  a  sura  equal 
to  the  average  cost  per  scholar'of  such  school,  for  such 
period  as  said  child  may  attend  thereat,  f 

*"If  any  scholar  is  not  furnished  by  his  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  with 
the  requisite  books,  he  shall  be  supplied  therewith  by  the  School  Committee  at 
the  expense  of  the  town. 

"  The  School  Committee  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  assessors  of  the 
town,  of  the  names  of  the  scholars  supplied  with  books  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  of  the  books  so  furnished,  the  prices  thereof,  and  the 
names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the 
same.  The  assessors  shall  add  the  price  of  the  books  to  the  next  annual  tax 
of  such  parents,  masters,  or  guardians ;  and  the  amount  so  added  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
town  taxes. 

"  If  the  assessors  are  of  opinion  that  any  p;u'ent,  master,  or  guardian,  is  una- 
ble to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  books  so  supplied  on  his  account,  they 
shall  omit  to  add  the  price  of  such  books,  or  shall  only  add  a  part  thereof  to 
his  annual  tax,  according  to  their  opinion  of  his  ability  to  pay."  [Gen.  Stat, 
chap.  38,  §§  30,  31,  32.J 

t "  All  children  within  the  Commonwealth  may  attend  the  public  schools  in 
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Sect.  31.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  priv-  same, 
ilege  of  one  school  who  has  been  expelled  fi'om  another, 
or  while  under  suspension,  unless  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  32.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  certificate  of 
the  Public  Schools  without  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
that  he  or  she  has  been  vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured 
against  the  smallpox ;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  of  pupils  who  go  from  one  public  school  to 
another. 

Sect.  33.    No   child  who  comes   to  school  without  cleanliness  of 

,        .  ,  .  17         7-  „  pupils  required. 

proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness  or 
his  person  and  of  his  dress,  or  whose  clothes  are  not 
properly  repaired,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  school, 
but  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prepared  for  school  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Sect.  34.  Tardiness  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalty  Tardiness  and 
as  in  each  case  the  teacher  may  think  proper.     No  pupil  pupils. 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  any  part  of  the  regular 
school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction,  or 
taking  lessons  of  any  kind,  elsewhere.     Pupils  detained  Dismission  of 
at  home  must,  on  returning  to  school,  bring  an  excuse  ^]^^^j.i^Qgg  "J^tjie 
for  such  detention  ;  and  every  pupil,  wishing  on  any  day  8'^^^'°°- 
to  be  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  session,  must 
assign  satisfactory  reasons  therefor  and  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  teacher.     Teachers  having  charge  of  pupils  who 
are  habitually  truant  shall  report  their  names  and  resi-  Truancy. 

the  place  in  which  they  have  their  legal  residence,  subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  law."    [Gen.  Stat.  chap.  41,  §  3.] 

"  With  the  consent  of  school  committees  first  obtained,  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  may  attend  schools  in  cities  and  towns  other  than  those 
in  which  their  parents  or  guardians  reside;  but  whenever  a  child  resides  in  a 
city  or  town  different  from  that  of  the  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  school  there,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  such  city  or  town,  for  tuition,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
average  expense  per  scholar  for  such  school,  for  the  period  the  child  shaU  have 
80  attended."    [Gen,  Stat,  chap  41,  §  7.] 
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dences,  and  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to 
the  truant  officers  of  the  district. 
Annual  exhi-         Sect.  35.  There  shall  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 

bitioas. 

Latin  School  on  the  Saturday,  and  of  the  English  High 
School  on  the  Monday,  preceding  the  third  Wednesday 
in  July ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  said  Wednesday 
there  shall  be  an  exhibition  of  the  several  Grammar 
Schools ;  at  which  exhibitions  the  medals  and  diplomas 
shall  be  conferred  upon  the  pupils.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  District  Committees  on  the  several  Grammar 
Schools  for  girls  may,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  direct 
that  such  exhibition  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  instead  of  on 
the  Tuesday,  following  said  Wednesday.  The  hours  for 
the  exhibitions  of  the  several  schools  shall  be  arranged 
by  the  President  of  the  Board.  The  Exhibitions  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as 
shall  best  present  the  actual  condition  of  each  school  in 
the  prominent  branches  of  study,  and  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours  in  length.  On  the  first  five  school  days  of  the 
week  previous  to  the  Exhibition,  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  children  shall  be  invited  to  witness  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  the  school,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  week  the 
several  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  closed.  And  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the 

School  festival.  Grammar  Schools,  the  Annual  School  Festival  shall  be 
held,  to  which  members  of  the  School  Committee,  all  the 
teachers  in  the  public  Schools,  and  the  medal  scholars 
of  the  current  year  shall  be  invited. 

Holidays  and         Sect.  36.  The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall 

vacations.  i  i        i  • 

be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz  :  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  throughout  the  year  ;  Christmas  day, 
New  Year's  day,  the  Twenty-second  of  February,  Good 
Friday,  Fast  day,  May  day,  Artillery  Election,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  ;  Thanksgiving  week  ;  the  week  imme- 
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diately  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  March  ;  one  week 
commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  May  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  follow- 
ing their  respective  exhibitions  ;  and  to  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  from  the  Monday  following  the  third 
Wednesday  in  July  to  the  Satm'day  next  preceding  the 
second  Monday  in  September.  The  Primary  Schools 
shall  be  allowed  the  holidays  and  vacations  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  also  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  of 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend  the 
schools  011  such  public  occasions  as  he  may  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  three  days  in  any  one  municipal  year. 
In  addition  to  these  holidays  the  Latin  and  English 
High  Schools  shall  be  entitled  to  the  two  days  of  public 
exhibition  at  Harvard  University.  No  other  holidays 
shall  be  allowed  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Board ; 
and  no  school  shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion, 
except  for  special  and  important  reasons  relating  to  a 
particular  school,  and  then  only  by  express  permission 
of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Sect.  37.  On  the  21st  of  February,  annually,  the  Reading  of 
Masters  of  the  High  and  Grammar  School  shall  assem-  Farewell  Ad- 
ble  their  pupils,  each  in  the  haU  of  his  schoolhouse, 
and  read  to  them,  or  cause  to  be  read  to  them,  by  one 
or  more  of  their  own  number,  extracts  from  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
combining  therewith  other  patriotic  exercises ;  and  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  session  shall  be  suspended  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  give  opportunity  to  this  reading. 
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Admission  of 
pupils  to  Pri- 
mary Schools. 


Transfer  of 
pupils. 


Promotion  to 

Grammar 

Schools. 


Schools  for 
special  instruc- 
tion. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  teacher  shall  admit  to  her  school 
all  applicants  of  suitable  age  and  qualifications,  residing 
nearest  to  the  school  under  her  charge,  provided  the 
number  in  her  school  will  warrant  the  admission ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  she  shall  apply  to  her  Sub-Committee  for  advice 
and  direction. 

Sect.  2.  When  any  child  shall  apply  to  be  admit- 
ted from  another  Primary  School,  the  teacher  shall 
require  a  certificate  of  transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the 
former  school ;  which  certificate  shall  serve  instead  of 
a  Certificate  of  Vaccination.    . 

Sect.  3.  The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the 
Grammar  Schools  shall  be  made  semi-annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. But  occasionally  promotions  may  be  made  on 
Monday  of  any  week,  whenever  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Primary  School  and  the  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Sect.  4.  One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  not  qualified 
for  the  Grammar  School,  may  be  established  in  each 
District.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  the  same  as  in 
the  Primary  Schools ;  and  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
each  District  Committee  to  introduce  Writing,  and  the 
elements  of  Written  Arithmetic.  Any  scholar  over 
eight  years  of  age,  and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class, 
may  be  removed  from  any  Primary  School  to  a  school 
for  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 
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Sect.  5.      The  School  on  the  Western  Avenue  shall  be  School  on 
connected  with  tlie  Phillips  School  District.     Children  Avenue, 
over    eight    years    of   age    may    be    admitted  into    this 
school   at   the   discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee ;    and 
their  studies    shall  conform   to  the   regulations  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  6.     The  teachers  shall  attend  to  the  physical  Proper  care  of 

the  pupils  In 

education  and    comfort  of  the  pupils  under  their  care,  school. 
When,  from  the  state  of  the  weather  or  other  causes, 
the  recesses  in  the  open  air  shall  be  impracticable,  the 
children  may  be   exercised  within  the  room,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  judgment  and  ability  of  the  teachers.  Recesses  for 

,,.,,.  •11       Primary 

In  the  schools  which  are  kept  m  buildings  occupied  by  schools  in 
Grammar  Schools,  the  recesses  shall  be  arranged  by  the  school  buUd- 
masters  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercises  of  those  '°°^' 
schools. 

Sect.  7.     The   schools   shall    contain,  as  nearly  as  Number  of 

,1  1  1  p  M  1  •  pupils  to  a 

practicable,  an  equal  number  or  pupils,  the  maximum  sciiooi. 
number  being  fifty-six ;  and  the  pupils  in  each  of  the 
schools  shall  be  arranged  in  six  classes,  unless  otherwise  Classes. 
ordered  by  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  8.     Plain  sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any  sewing. 
Primary  School,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
and  singing  shall  form  part  of  the  opening  and  closing  Singing, 
exercises  of  every  session  ;  and  such  time  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  Music  in  each  school  as  the  Sub-Committee 
may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  9.  The  following  Boohs  and  Studies  shall  be 
attended  to  iii  the  respective  classes.  The  order  of  the 
exercises  and  lessons  assigned  to  each  class  to  he  deter- 
mined by  the  teacher ;  sicbject,  however,  to  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  of  the  school. 
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SIXTH   CLASS. 

Hillard's  First  Primary  Reader  to  the  SOtli  page  ;  the 
words  in  columns  to  be  spelled  without  book,  and  also 
words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Number  Eleven,  — 
the  words  and  elementary  sounds  repeated  after  the 
teacher.  Number  One,  —  the  name  and  sound  of  each 
letter,  including  the  long  and  short  sound  of  each  vowel. 
Number  Fifteen  to  be  read  and  spelled  by  letters  and  by 
sound,  and  read  by  calling  the  words  at  sight.  Number 
Sixteen  to  be  read  by  spelling,  and  by  calling  words  at 
sight,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentences. 
Number  Thirteen  to  be  spelled  by  sounds.  Numbers 
Nine  and  Ten  to  be  used  in  reviewing  the  alphabet,  for 
variety  of  forms  of  letters.  Number  Five,  —  the  pupil 
to  name  and  point  out  the  lines  and  plane  figures.  Num- 
ber Two,  —  analyze  the  forms  of  the  capitals,  and  tell 
what  lines  compose  each. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1.  — Print  the  small 
letters,  and  draw  the  straight  lines  and  the  rectilinear 
figures.  The  blackboard  and  tablets  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing the  slate  exercises. 

Develop  the  idea  of  numbers  to  ten,  by  the  use  of 
objects.     Count  to  one  hundred  on  the  numeral  frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  size, 
form,  and  color,  illustrated  by  objects  in  the  school- 
room ;  also  upon  common  plants,  and  animals,  illus- 
trated by  the  objects  themselves  or  by  pictures. 

Learning  to  read  and  spell  from  letter  and  word  cards, 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

Singing  for  five  or  ten  minutes  twice'at  least  each  day. 

Physical  exercises  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  twice  at  least 
each  session. 
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FIFTH   CLASS. 

Hillard's  First  Primary  Reader,  as  in  the  sixth  class, 
completed. 

My  First  School  Book,  for  spelling  to  the  24th  page, 
and  for  reading  to  the  70th  page. 

Boston  Frimary  School  Tablets.  Eeview  the  exercises 
on  Tablets  prescribed  for  the  sixth  Class.  Number 
Nineteen,  entire,  and  Number  Twenty  to  L.  Number 
Six,  —  name  and  point  out  the  figures,  and  their  parts. 
Number  Eleven  to  be  tauo^ht  from  the  tablet.  Number 
Fourteen,  — syllables  to  be  spelled  by  sound. 

Boston  Frimary  School  Slate,  No.  1.  Eeview  the 
slate  exercises  prescribed  for  the  Sixth  Class.  Print  the 
capital  letters,  also  short  words ;  draw  the  curvilinear 
figures. 

Counting  real  objects,  and  counting  with  the  numeral 
frame  by  twos  to  one  hundred. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  form, 
size,  and  color,  and  on  plants,  and  animals.  Singing 
and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FOUETH    CLASS. 

3Iy  First  School  Book,  completed  both  as  a  reader  and 
a  speller. 

Hillard^s  Second  Frimary  Reader,  to  the  50th  page  ; 
the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words 
selected  from  the  reading  lessons.  Spelling  words  by 
sounds. 

Boston  Frimary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Five  and 
Six  reviewed,  with  description  or  analysis  of  the  lines 
and  figures.  Numbers  Eleven,  Thirteen,  and  Fourteen, 
reviewed.  Numbers  Twelve  and  Twenty  to  be  learned. 
Numbers  Seventeen  and  Eighteen,  —  names  of  punctua- 
tion marks. 
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Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  1,  —  used  dally. 
Copies  in  printing  and  drawing  reviewed  and  com- 
pleted. Printing  four  or  five  words  daily.  Writing 
Arabic  figures. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  to  twenty,  illus- 
trated by  objects  and  the  numeral  frame.  Counting 
on  the  numeral  frame  by  twos  to  one  hundred,  and  by 
threes  to  fifty. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  objects 
as  above,  with  their  parts,  qualities,  and  uses.  Singing 
and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Hillardls  Second  Primary  Reader,  completed ;  the 
words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  and  also  words  selected 
from  the  reading  lessons.  At  each  lesson  in  readinof  and 
spelling,  words  spelled  by  sounds.  Conversations  on 
the  meanino;  of  what  is  read. 

Sjjelling  and  T/miJdng  Combined,  —  to  the  thirty-fifth 
page.  Spelling  words  by  sounds.  Questions  on  the 
meaning  of  words. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Five,  Six, 
Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  Fourteen,  and  Twenty,  re- 
viewed. Number  Three.  Number  Eighteen,  —  use  of 
punctuation  marks  commenced. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2.  Write  the  small 
script  letters  and  draw  the  plane  figures.  Exercises  in 
wi'iting  and  drawing  to  be  illustrated  by  tablets  and 
blackboard.     Print  a  few  words  in  capitals. 

Eaton's  Primary  School  Arithmetic  begun.  Miscella- 
neous questions  in  adding  and  subtracting  small  numbers. 
Practical  questions  involving  similar  combinations.  The 
idea  of  multiplication  devolving  by  the  use  of  the  numeral 
frame.  Numbers  to  be  combined,  occasionally  written 
on  slates  from  dictation. 
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Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Abbreviations.  Oral 
lessons  as  above,  and  upon  common  objects,  and  the 
senses.     Singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Hillardh  Third  Primary  Reader,  to  the  100th  page ; 
the  words  in  columns  to  be  spelled,  .and  also  words 
selected  from  the  readino;  lessons.  Difficult  words  to 
be  spelled  by  sounds.  Conversations  on  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

Spelling  and  Thinking  Combined,  —  to  the  seventy- 
fifth  page.  Spelling  words  by  sounds.  Questions  on 
the  meaning  of  words. 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  —  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication  tables  to  be  learned,  and  the  practical 
questions  under  these  rules  to  be  attended  to. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Numbers  Three, 
Five,  Six,  Eleven,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen,  to  be  re- 
viewed. Number  Seven,  —  drawing  and  oral  lessons 
on  the  objects  represented.  Number  eighteen, — uses 
and  definitions  of  points  and  marks  learned,  and  applied 
in  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2.  Writing  capital 
and  small  letters,  and  drawing  planes  and  solids,  with 
illustrations  from  tablets  and  blackboard.  Writing  short 
words.     Review  abbreviations  and  Roman  numerals. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Oral  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, trades,  and  the  most  common  phenomena  of  nature. 
Singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

Hillard's  Third  Primary  Reader,  completed  ;  with  defi- 
nitions, explanations,  spelling,  by  letters  and  by  sounds  ; 
also  questions  on  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and 
the  marks  indicating  the  pronunciation. 
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Spelling  and  Think'mg  Combined,  completed.  Spelling 
words  by  sounds.     Questions  on  the  meaning  of  words. 

Eaton^s  Primary  Arithmetic,  completed.  The  tables 
of  multiplication  and  division  to  12-|-12  and  144-1-12. 
Notation  to  1,000.  Counting  by  threes  and  fours, 
forwards  to  a  hundred,  and  backwards,  from  a  hundred 
to  one.     Practical  questions  to  be  attended  to. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.  Review  those  used  in 
the  Second  Class.  Frequent  drill  on  Number  Twelve. 
Number  eight,  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects 
represented. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No.  2.  "Writing  capitals 
and  small  letters,  the  pupil's  name,  and  words  from  the 
spelling  lessons,  with  particular  care  to  imitate  the  letters 
on  the  frame.     Drawing  all  the  copies  on  the  frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims.  Review  abbreviations. 
Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  occupations,  with  exer- 
cise of  observation  by  noting  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties of  objects,  comparing  and  classifying  them,  consider- 
ing their  uses,  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and 
their  modes  of  production,  preparation,  or  fabrication. 

Singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

Sect.  10.  No  scholars  are  to  be  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another  till  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  lessons 
of  the  class  from  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  except 
for  special  reasons,  satisfactory  to  the  Sub-Committee. 


Second  grade. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Regulations  of  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  1.     These  schools  form  the  second  grade  in 
the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city. 
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The  following  are  their  names,  locations,  and  dates  of 
establishment :  — 


Kame.  Location.  Sex.  Established. 

-Eliot  School North  Bonnet  Street For  Boys 1713 


■  Franklin  School Ringgold  Street . 

-Mayhew  School Hawljins  Street 

-Boylstou  School Fort  Hill 

-  Bo  wdoin  School Myrtle  Street 

-Hancock  School Richmond  Place 

Wells  School Blossom  Street 

-Winthrop  School Tremont  Street 

■  Lyman  School East  Boston 

■  Lawrence  School South  Boston 

■  Brimmer  School Common  Street 

■  Phillip s  School Southac  Street 

-D wight  School Springfield  Street  ... 

■  Quincy  School Tyler  Street 

■  Bigelow  School South  Boston 

■  Chapman  School East  Boston 

■  Adams  School East  Boston 

■  Lincoln  School South  Boston 

-Everett  School Northampton  Street. 

-Bowditch  School South  Street 


Girls 1785 

Boys 180.3 

Boys 1819 

Girls 1821 

Girls..' 1822 

Girls 1833 

Girls 1836 

Boys  and  Girls.. 1837 
Boys  and  Girls..  1844 

Boys 1844 

Boys 1844 

Boys 1844 

Boys 1847 

Boy  sand  Girls..  1849 
Boy  sand  Girls..  1849 
Boy  sand  Girls..  1S5G 
Boys  and  Girls..  1859 

Girls 1860 

Girls 1861 


In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
an  English  Education. 

Sect.  2.  The  schools  for  boys  shall  each  be  in- iijstr„ctors  in 
structed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a  head  ^°^^'  ^'^•^°°^^' 
assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  in  giris' 
master,  a  head-assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building,  ^'^'^°°'^- 
and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools   (boys'  and  girls')  shall  each  be  in-  in  mixed 
structed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  a  head  assistant  for  ^<=''°°^^- 
each  story  in  the  building,   and  three  or  more  female 
assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  organizations, 
authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Board,  shall  remain 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  3.  Each  school  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for  j^^^^^gj. ^^^ 
every  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  register,  and  an  additional  p"p''^^°* 
fem^e  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are 
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Qualifications 
for  admission 
to  the  Gram- 
mar Scliools. 


Examination  of 
primary  schol- 
ars for  promo- 
tion to  Gram- 
mar School. 


Certificates  of 
admission. 


thirty  scholars  above  the  employment  for  the  teachers 
already  in  the  school,  if  the  District  Committee  deem  it 
expedient ;  and  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 
register  shall  be  reduced  to  thirty  less  than  such  comple- 
ment, one  female  assistant  may  be  removed  from  such 
school,  if  the  District  Committee  recommend  it ;  pro- 
vided, that,  in  determining  the  number  of  teachers  to 
which  any  school  may  be  entitled  under  this  section,  one 
head  assistant  shall  not  be  counted. 

Sect.  4.  Any  pupil  may  be  admitted  into  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  who,  on  examination  by  the  master  or  any 
of  his  assistants,  shall  be  found  able  to  read,  at  first 
sight,  easy  prose ;  to  spell  common  words  of  one,  two, 
or  three  syllables  ;  to  distinguish  and  name  the  marks  of 
punctuation  ;  to  perform  mentally  such  simple  questions 
in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Division,  as  are  found  in 
Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any 
proposed  combination  of  the  Multiplication  Table  in 
which  neither  factor  exceeds  ten ;  to  read  and  write 
Arabic  numbers  containing  three  figures,  and  the  Roman 
numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred  ;  and  to 
enunciate,  clearly  and  accurately,  the  elementary  sounds 
of  our  language.  And  no  pupil  who  does  not  possess 
these  qualifications  shall  be  admitted  into  any  Grammar 
School,  except  by  special  permit  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. 

Sect.  5.  Within  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  fii'st 
Monday  in  March,  annually,  the  Master  of  each  Gram- 
mar School  shall  visit  each  Primary  which  is  expected 
to  send  pupils  to  his  schools  ;  and  he  shall  examine  the 
first  class  in  each  of  said  schools,  and  shall  give  certifi- 
cates of  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  to  such  as  he 
may  find  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements.    But  in  the  month  of  July,  annually,  each 
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teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall  accompany  her  first 
class  to  such  Grammar  Schoolhouse  in  the  vicinity  as 
the  master  may  designate,  when  he  ancl  his  assistants 
shall  examine  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  in  presence  of  their  instructors,  and  shall 
give  certificates  to  those  who  are  found  to  be  properly 
qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
applicant  not  admitted  on  the  examination  of  the  master, 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  such  person  may  appeal 
to  the  District  Committee  for  another  examination  of 
said  applicant. 

Sect.  G.     Pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools  Times  of  ad- 

1  1       /-^  oil  1        o         mitting-  pupils 

are  expected  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  first  to  Grammar 
Monday  of  March  and  of  September ;  but  all  other  ap-  ^  °°  ^' 
plicants  residing  in  the  District,  found  on  examination 
qualified  in  oil  respects,  may  enter  the  Grammar  Schools 
by  applying  to  the  master  at  the  schoolhouse,  on  Mon- 
day morning  of  any  week  when  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Pupils  regularly  transferred  from  one  Grammar  School 
to  another,  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  presenting 
their  certificates  of  transfer,  without  an  examination. 

Sect.  7.  No  lessons  shall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  out-of-schooi 
studied  out  of  school;  and,  in  assigning  out-of-school 
lessons  to  boys,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a  longer 
lesson  daily  tlian  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can  acquire  by 
an  hour's  study  ;  nor  shall  the  lessons  to  be  studied  in 
school  be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary 
capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to  learn  them ; 
and  no  out-of-school  lessons  shall  be  assigned  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Sect.  8.     Each    school  or    department  of  a    school  classes  and 
shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.     Each  class  shall  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  divisions,  each  of  which  sections  shall 
pursue  the  studies  and  use   the  text-books  assigned  to 
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its  class  ;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a  division  of 
a  lower  class  has,  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  made 
the  attainments  requisite  for  promotion  to  a  higher  class, 
at  a  period  earlier  than  the  regular  time  for  general  pro- 
motion, then  such  division  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  enter 
upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for 
the  next  higher  class. 
Text-books.  Sect.  9.     The  books  and  exercises    of  the    several 

classes  shall  be  as  follows,  viz  :  — 

Same.  Class  4.  —  No.  1.     "Worcester's  Spelling  Book.     2. 

Hillard's  Fourth  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  each  school, 
in  such  Writing  Books  as  the  District  Committee  may 
approve.  4.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing 
Books.  5.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  with  les- 
sons in  Written  Arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  black- 
board.     6.   Warren's  Primary  Geography. 

Same.  Class  3. — No.   1.     Worcester's  Spelling  Book.     2. 

Hillard's  Intermediate  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in 
Fourth  Class.  4.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and 
Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  revised  edition. 
5.  Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books.  6. 
Warren's  Primary  Geography.  7.  Kerl's  Elementary 
English  Grammar. 

Same.  Class    2.— No.    1.      Spelling.      2.    Hillard's    Fifth 

Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  Fourth  Class.  4.  Eaton's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and  Eaton's  Common  School 
Arithmetic,  revised  edition.  5.  Warren's  Common 
School  Geography,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing, 
on  the  blackboard,  and  by  pen  and  pencil.  6.  Kerl's 
Elementary  English  Grammar,  or  Kerl's  Comprehen- 
sive Enolish  Grammar.  7.  Drawinir  in  Bartholomew's 
Drawing   Books.      8.   Exercises    in  Composition,  and, 
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in   the   boys'   schools,  Declamation.     9.    Swan's   First 
Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Class  1.  — No.  1.  Spelling.  —  Adams's  Spelling  Book  Text-books, 
for  advanced  classes,  ^e/-m««c^.  2.  Reading  in  Hillard's 
Sixth  Header.  3.  Writing  as  in  Fourth  Class.  4. 
Geography,  as  in  Class  Two.  5.  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic, 
revised  edition.  6.  Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Com- 
position, and  in  the  boys'  schools,  in  Declamation.  8. 
Drawinof  in  Bartholomew's  Drawino-  Books.  9.  Wor- 
cester's  Dictionary.  10.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry. 
11.  Worcester's  History.  12.  Hall's  Manual  of  Morals, 
—  a  Monday  morning  lesson,  with  oral  instruction.  13. 
Instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy,  using  Hooker's 
Natural  Philosophy,  as  a  text- book,  with  the  Philoso- 
phical Apparatus  provided  for  the  schools,  shall  be  given 
at  least  to  the  first  division  of  the  First  Class.  14.  In- 
struction in  Physical  Geography,  by  occasional  exercises  ; 
the  treatise  of  Warren,  or  of  Cartee,  being  used  as  a 
text-book.     15.  Hooker's  Primary  Philosophy. 

Sect.  10.  In  teaching  Arithmetic  to  the  several  Permitted 
classes,  every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  such 
books  as  he  shall  deem  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing illustration  and  examples  ;  but  such  books  shall  not 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed 
text-books ;  nor  shall  the  pupils  be  required  to  furnish 
themselves  with  any  book  but  the  text-books. 

Sect.  11.     One  treatise  on  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  Text-books. 
one  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic,  and  no  more,  shall 
be  used  as  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  12.     Two  half-hours  each  week  in  the  Gram- instruction  la 
mar  Schools  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice 
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of  Vocal  Music.  Instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  First 
and  Second  Classes  by  the  music  teachers.  Musical 
notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  in  read- 
ing simple  music  shall  be  practised  twice  a  week  by  the 
lower  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  teach- 
ers ;  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations  and 
receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  music,  as  in  the  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  13.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  studies  and  recitations  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  those  which  most  severely  task  the  attention 
and  effort  of  the  pupils  be,  as  far  as  possible,  assigned 
for  the  forenoon. 

Sect.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Committee  of 
each  Grammar  School,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year,  either  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  this  purpose, 
or  through  their  chairman,  previously  authorized  to  act 
in  their  name,  to  superintend  the  organization  of  the 
first  class,  and  to  see  that  none  are  retained  members 
thereof  who  ought  to  join  the  English  High  School,  or 
the  Girls'  Hin;h  and  Normal  School. 


CHAPTER    XI 


English  High 
School  estab- 
lished, and  its 
object. 


Regulations  of  the  ErigUsU  High  School. 

Section  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Bedford  Street. 
It  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
the  young  men  of  the  city  who  are  not  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course  of  studies,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
usual  jidvantages  of  the  otlier  Public  Schools,  with  the 
means  of  completing  a  good  English  education,  and  fit- 
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jng  themselves  for  all  tlie  departments  of  commercial 
life.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for 
three  years,  and  those  who  attend  for  that  period  and 
complete  that  course,  are  considered  to  have  been  gradu- 
ated at  the  school.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  further 
some  of  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics,  and 
other  branches,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  another 
year  at  school.  This  institution  is  furnished  with  a  valu- 
able mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  and  illustration.  To  this  school 
apply  the  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  com- 
mon to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  instructors, 
master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall 
allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but  no 
additional  usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number.  The 
Sub-Committee  may  furnish  the  master  with  an  assistant 
in  his  room  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  remaining 
in  the  school  through  the  fourth  year  shall  in  their  judg- 
ment make  it  necessary.  The  salary  of  said  assistant 
shall  not  exceed  the  salary  paid  to  an  usher  in  this 
school  during  his  first  year  of  service.  It  shall  be  a 
necessary  qualification  in  all  these  instructors  that  they 
have  been  educated  at  some  respectable  college,  and  that 
they  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  French  language. 

Sect.  3.    Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  Time  of  exam- 
be  examined  once  a  year,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs-  datos  for  ad- 
day    next    succeeding    the    exhibition  of  the   Grammar  ™'®*^*'°- 
Schools  in  July.     Any  boy  then  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  admission,  shall  pi'esent  a  certificate  from 
his  parent  and  guardian  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  presumed  literary  qualifications,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  w^hich  he  last  attended,  and  shall  pass  a 
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satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  studies,  viz  : 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
the  English  High  School  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  but  said  exam- 
ination shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors,  from  ques- 
tions previously  prepared,  on  all  the  branches,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  appi'oval  of  the  Committee.  The  examination 
shall  be  strict ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quired studies  shall  be  indispensable  to  admission. 

Sect.  5.  On  admission,  pupils  shall  be  arranged  in 
divisions  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  profi- 
ciency. Individuals,  however,  shall  be  advanced  accord- 
ing to  their  scholarship,  and  no  faster ;  and  no  one  shall 
remain  a  member  of  the  school  longer  than  four  years. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exam- 
ine each  division  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
attention  due  to  those  under  his  immediate  instruction. 
Each  class  or  section  shall  be  occasionally  reviewed  in 
its  appropriate  studies,  and  once  a  quarter  there  shall  be 
a  general  review  of  all  the  previous  studies  of  that 
quarter. 

Sect.  7.  The  school  shall  hold  one  session,  daily, 
commencing  at  9  A.  M.  and  closing  at  2  P.  M.,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close  at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  8.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this 
school  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 


Class  3.  1.  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the 
text-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
city.  2.  Ancient  Geography.  3.  Worcester's  General 
History.  4.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  5.  French  Language. 
"6.  Drawing. 
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Class  2.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French  Same. 
Language,  continued.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4. 
Legendre's  Geometry.  5.  Book-keeping.  6.  Blair's 
Rhetoric.  7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8. 
Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  Surveying,  Nav- 
igation, Mensuration,  Astronomical  Calculations,  &c. 
9.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity, —  a  Monday  morn- 
ing lesson. 

Class  1.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  &c.,  Same, 
continued.  2.  Paley's  Evidences,  continued, — a  Mon- 
day morning  lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  As- 
tronomy. 5.  Natural  Philosophy.  6.  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 7.  Political  Economy.  8.  Natural  Theology. 
9.  Shaw's  Lectures  on  English  Literature.  10.  French, 
continued,  —  or  the  Spanish  Language  may  be  com- 
menced by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  master 
have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French, 
Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geography,  or  Cartee's 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  me  school  the  fourth 
year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Astronomy.    2.  Intellectual  Philosophy.   3.  Logic,  same. 
4.   Spanish.     5.  Geology.     6.  Chemistry.     7.  Mechan- 
ics,   Engineering   and   the    higher   Mathematics,    with 
some  option. 

Sect.  9.  The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exer- same, 
cises  in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  The 
instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penman- 
ship of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction 
in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English  Grammar,  as  they 
•may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with 
these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 
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Sect.  10.  Each  pupil  who  shall  graduate  from  this 
school,  having  honorably  completed  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Principal  and  the  Commit- 
tee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  suitable  diploma  on 


leaving  school. 


CHAPTEE    XII. 


Establishment 
and  object  of 
the  school. 


Instructors, 


Regulations  of  the  GirU  High  and  Normal  School. 

Section  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Mason  Street. 
It  veas  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  studies  at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls,  and 
at  other  girls'  schools  in  this  city,  an  opportunity  for  a 
higher  and  more  extended  education,  and  also  to  fit 
such  of  them  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing: are  the   resiilatiqns    of  this  school,  in  addition  to 


l^£ 

me 


those  common  to  all  me  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  shall  be,  a  master,  and  as 
many  assistants  as  may  be  found  expedient ;  but  the 
whole  number  of  assistants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of 
one  for  every  thirty  pujjils.* 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  May  17,  1864,  the  following 
Orders  were  passed :  — 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  special  instructor  in  the  Normal  Department  of  that 
School,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  $  800  per  annum. 

2.  Ordered,  That  those  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  shall  be  required  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  one  or  more  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  in  the  city,  not 
less  than  four  weelcs  during  the  year,  in  order  to  observe  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  instruction  arid  govern- 
ment of  school,  by  acting  as  teachers  themselves;  —  it  being  understood  that 
they  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dis-  • 
trict  Committee,  and  of  the  master,  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  that  they  are  to  receive  no  remuneration. 
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Sect.  3.     The  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- AdmisBion  of 
sion  to  the  schools,  shall  take  place  annually,  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  succeeding  the  day  of 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

Sect.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  fif-Same. 
teen,  and  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the 
teachers  whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  viz  : 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  and  History. 

Sect.  5.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Same, 
instructors  of  the  school,  both  orally  and  from  written 
questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Committee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  subject 
to  their  approval. 

Sect.  6.     The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  in  course  of  in- 

Btruction. 

this  school  shall  be  as  follows  :  — 

Junior  Class.  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  con- 
tinued. Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  re- 
yiewed.  Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Analysis  of  Language  and  Structure  of  Sentences. 
Synonymes.  Rhetoric,  Exercises  in  English  Compo- 
sition. History.  Latin,  begun.  Exercises  in  Draw- 
ing and  in  Vocal  Music, 

Middle  Class.  Natural  Philosophy,  continued.  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Algebra.  Moral  Philosophy.  Latin, 
continued.  French,  begun  (instruction  given  by  a  na- 
tive French  teacher).  Rhetoric,  with  exercises  in  Com- 
position, continued.  Physiology,  with  Lectures.  Gen- 
eral History.    Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal  Music. 
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Senior  Class.  Latin  and  French,  continued.  Geom- 
etry. General  History.  Intellectual  Philosophy.  As- 
tronomy. Chemistry,  with  lectures.  Exercises  in  Com- 
position. Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal  Music. 
Exercises  in  Criticism,  comprising  a  careful  examination 
of  works  of  the  best  English  authors.  •  Instruction  in  the 
theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Such  instruction  in 
Music  shall  be  given  to  all  the  pupils  as  may  qualify 
them  to  teach  Vocal  Music  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  7.  The  sessions  of  the  schools  shall  befjin  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  except  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  the  school  shall  close 
at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  8.  Instead  of  a  public  exhibition  in  this  school 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  shall  be  invited 
through  the  pupils  to  attend  the  regular  exercises  in  the 
various  rooms  during  the  five  days  preceding  the  last 
school-day  of  the  school  year.  And  during  such  visi- 
tations the  exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Sect.  9.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for 
three  years.  Pupils  who  have  attended  for  that  period, 
and  who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satis- 
factoi'y  to  the  teachers  and  the  Committee  on  the  school, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that 
effect,  on  leaving  school. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

Regulations  of  the  Latin   Grammar  School. 

Section  1.     This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street, 
was  instituted  early  in  the  17th  century. 

Sect.  2.     The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian-  objects  of  the 

schools. 

guages  are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fitted  for  the  most 
respectable  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Math- 
ematics, Geography,  History,  Declamation,  English 
Grammar,  Composition,  and  in  the  French  language. 

The  followinoj  Reo^ulations,  in  addition  to  those  com- 
mon  to  all  the  schools,  apply  to  this  school. 

Sect.  3.     The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  instructors. 
master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall  allow 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  addi- 
tional usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  Same, 
instructors  of  this  school,  that  they  shall  have  been  edu- 
cated at  a  colleo;e  of  good  standing. 

Sect.  5.  Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  have  Candidates  for 
attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  shall  produce  from  the 
master  of  the  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.  He  shall  be  able  to  read  English 
correctly  and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words  of  common  oc- 
currence, to  write  a  running  hand,  understand  Mental 
Arithmetic  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic, 
and  be  able  to  answer  the  most  important  questions  in 
Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose. 
A  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  shall  be  considered 
equivalent  to  that  of  English. 
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Sect.  6.  Boya  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to 
this  school  only  once  a  year,  viz :  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  the 
exhibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

Sect.  7.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  con- 
*  tinue  six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  written  leave 
of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  option  of 
completing  their  course  in  five  years  or  less  time,  if  will- 
ing to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be  advanced  accord- 
ing to  scholarship. 

Sect.  8.  The  sessions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock  P.  m.  on  every 
school-day  throughout  the  year,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  the  school  shall  close  at  1  o'clock. 

Sect.  9.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and 
subdivisions,  as  the  master,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee,  may  think  advisable. 

Sect.  10.  The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  as  often  as  he 
can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  in  his  own 
charge. 

Sect.  11.  The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following  :  — 


Class  6.  1.  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 2.  English  Grammar.  3.  Reading  English.  4. 
Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship. 
9.  Andrews's  Latin  Lessons.  10.  Andrews's  Latin 
Header. 

Class  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri 
Romai.  12.  Written  translations.  13.  Colburn's  Sequel. 
14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  15.  Ai'nold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 
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Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  contmiied. 
16.  Sopliocles's  Greek  Grammar.  17.  Sophocles's  Greek 
Lessons.  18.  Caesar's  Commentaries.  19.  Fasquelle's 
French  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  read- 
ing French  with  a  native  French  teacher. 

Class  3.       1,    2,    3,    4,    7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  16,   19,  20,  Text-books. 

continued.  21.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  22.  Arnold's 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  23.  Felton's  Greek  Eeader. 
24.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  25.  English  Composition.  26. 
Le  Grandpere. 

Class  2.     1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  same. 
24,  25,  continued.     27.  Virgil.     28.  Elements  of  His- 
tory.     29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.    i,   7,   15,   16,  19,    20,    21,   22,  23,   25,  same. 
27,  28,  29,  continued.     30.   Geometry.     31.  .Cicero's 
Orations.       32.    Composition   of  Latin   Verses.       33. 
Composition   in    French.      34.    Ancient    History   and 
Geography. 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pur-  same, 
suing  the  above  studies  :  — 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment 
of  the  same. 

Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's 
Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physi- 
cal Geography,  or  Cartee's  Physical  Geography  and 
Atlas  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

Sect.  12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretation, 
Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction,  are  allowed  in  the 
school. 
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Sect.  13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  j)enmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly 
such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English 
Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pu- 
pils familiar  with  those  fundamental  branches  of  a  good 
education. 
Diploma  or  Sect.  14.     Each  pupil  who  shall  honorably  complete 

the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  this  school,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Principal  and  the  Committee,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  suitable  diploma  or  certificate  to  that 
effect  at  graduation. 
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Adams  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  south  and  east  of 
a  line  running  from  the  Bay  on  the  east,  through  Porter  Street 
to  the  railroad,  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Decatur  Street, 
through  Decatur  to  Chelsea  Street,  through  Chelsea  to  Elbow 
Street,  through  ElboAv  to  Meridian  Street,  through  Meridian 
to  Maverick  Street,  through  Maverick  to  Havre  Street,  through 
Havre  Street  to  the  water. 

Bigelow  School  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  between  the 
sections  of  the  Lawrence  and  the  Lincoln  School. 

Bowditch  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  through  State,  Wash- 
ington, Summer,  and  Kingston  streets,  to  the  Worcester  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  its  junction  with  Albany  Street ; 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  at  right  angle  with  Albany  Street,  to 
the  water ;  thence^by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Bowdoin  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  Cambridge  Bridge,  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cambridge  Street  to  Staniford  Street,  thence  through  the  centre 
I 
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of  Stanlford  to  Green  Street,  thence  across  Green  Street  and 
through  the  centre  of  Lyman  Place  to  Prospect  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Prospect  to  Causeway  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Causeway  Street  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Raih'oad,  thence  by  said  raih-oad  to  Hay  market  Square,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Hay  market  Square  to  Portland  Street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Portland  to  Sudbury  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Sudbury  to  Court  Street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Court  to  Washinsjton  Street,  through  Washing- 
ton  to  West  Street,  thence  across  the  Common  to  the  Milldam, 
including  the  tenements  on  both  sides  of  the  Milldam  road,  and 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Botjlston  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  water  opposite  Federal  Street,  thence 
through  Federal,  including  both  sides,  to  Milk  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Milk  to  Congress  Street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Congress  to  State  Street,  thence  through  the  centre 
of  State  Street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound 
first  named. 

Brimmer  School,  for  Boys. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  which  lies  west  of  the  cen- 
tre of  Washington  Street,  between  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street 
and  the  centres  of  School  and  Beacon  streets. 

Chapman  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  north  of  a  line 
commencing  at  the  Mystic  River  and  running  easterly  through 
Central  Square  and  Porter  Street,  along  its  continuation,  to  the 
Bay  on  the  east. 

Dicight  School,  for  Boys. 
Includes  all  of  Boston  south  of  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street. 


i 
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Eliot  School,  for  Boys. 

BeEfinninof  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Richmond  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Richraond  to  Salem  Street,  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Salem  to  Cooper  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cooper 
to  Beverly  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beverly,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  Beverly  Street,  to  the  water,  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  begun  at. 

Everett  School,  for  Girls. 
Includes  all  of  Boston  south  of  the  centre  of  Dedham  Street. 

FraaMin  School,  for  Girls. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  which  lies  between  the 
centre  of  Dedham  Street  on  the  south,  and  the  Worcester  Rail- 
road and  a  line  drawn  from  its  junction  with  Albany  Street  to 
the  water  on  the  north. 

HancocJc  School,  for  Girls. 

Commencing  on  the  Maine  Railroad  at  the  water,  thence  by 
the  railroad  to  Haymarket  Squai'e,  through  the  centre  of  Hay- 
market  Square  to  Portland  Street,  through  the  centre  ©f  Port- 
land to  Sudbury  Street,  through  the  centre  of  Sudbury  to  Court 
Street,  through  the  centre  of  Court  to  State  Street,  through  the 
centre  of  State  Street  to  the  water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
Maine  Railroad,  the  bound  first  named. 

Lawrence  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  northwest 
of  D  Street. 

Lincoln  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Includes  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  east  of  Old  Harbor 
Street,  and  of  a  line  running  through  the  centre  of  Fifth  and  F 
streets  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 
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Lijman  School,  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Commencing  at  the  Mystic  River  and  running  easterly- 
through  Central  Square  and  Porter  Street  to  the  railroa<JL 
thence  along  the  railroad  through  Decatur,  Chelsea,  Elbow, 
Meridian,  Maverick,  and  Havre  streets  to  the  water,  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  bound  first  named. 

Mayhew  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  foot  of  Leverett  Street,  at  Cragie's  Bridge, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Leverett  to  Green  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Green  to  Chambers  Street,  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Chambers  to  Cambridge  Street,  thence  across  Cam- 
bridge and  through  the  centre  of  Joy  Street  to  Beacon  Street, 
thence  through  the  centre  of  Beacon  and  School  streets  to 
Washington  Street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Washington 
to  State  Street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  State  Street  to  the 
water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  foot  of  Richmond  Street, 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Richmond  to  Salem  Street,  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Salem  to  Cooper  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cooper  Street  to  J^everly  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bev- 
erly, and  in  the  same  direction  with  Beverly  Street,  to  the 
water,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  begun  at. 

Phillips  School,  for  Boys. 

Commencing  at  the  Milldam,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beacon 
to  Joy  Street,  thence  through  the  centre  of  Joy  to  Cambridge 
Street,  thence  across  Cambridge  Street,  and  through  the  centre 
of  Chambers  and  Green  streets  to  Leverett  Street,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  Leveret  Street  to  Cragie's  Bridge,  and 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  bound  first  named,  including  the 
tenements  on  both  sides  of  the  Milldam. 
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Quincy  School,  for  Boys. 

Includes  all  that  portion  of  Boston  lying  between  the  centre 
of  Dedham  Street  and  the  centre  of  State  Street,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  centre  of  Washington  Street,  and  on  the  east  by 
a  line  running  through  the  centres  of  Congress,  Milk,  Federal, 
excluding  both  sides,  and  Summer  streets,  and  by  the  water. 


Wells  School,  for   Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  on  the  easterly  end  of  Cambridge 
Bridge,  thence  by  the  water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  Causeway  Street,  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Causeway  to  Prospect  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Prospect 
Street  to  Lyman  Place,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Lyman  Place  to 
Green  Street,  thence  across  Green  and  through  the  centre  of 
Staniford  to  Cambridge  Street,  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cam- 
brido'e  Street  to  the  bound  first  named. 


Winthrcp  School ^  for  Girls. 

Commencing  at  the  water  near  the  Milldam,  thence  across 
the  Common  to  West  Street,  through  the  centre  of  West  to 
Washington  Street,  through  the  centre  of  Washington  to  Sum- 
mer Street,  through  the  centre  of  Summer  and  Kingston  streets, 
to  the  Worcester  Eailroad,  thence  by  the  railroad,  to  the  bound 
first  named. 
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to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings 36 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 43,  49,  55,  58,  61 

Opening  schools  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures 30 

Order,  in  meetings  of  the  Board,  to  be  preserved  by  the  President 7 

of  business  prescribed. 7 

Organization  of  School  Committee 3,  5 

Organization  of  Grammar  Schools,  plan  of 49 

Out-buildings  and  yards,  care  of 36 

Outline  Maps,  Globes,  &c 12 

Out-of-school  lessons 51 

Papers  from  the  City  Council 7 

reading  of,  when  called  for  and  objection  is  made 10 

Permitted  Books 53,  63 

Petitions,  time  for  presenting 7 

Philosopliical  Apparatus 12,  53 

Physical  or  gymnastic  exercises  for  pupils,  every  half  day 36 

Prayer,  the  Lord's,  to  be  repeated  at  opening  of  schools 30 

Presents  of  Pupils  to  instructors,  not  allowed 37 

President  of  School  Committee,  pro  tempore 5 

powers  and  duties  of ■ 7-9 

may  suspend  the  schools  on  public  occasions 41 

Previous  question 8 

Primary  School  Teachers'  meetings,  with  Superintendent 27 

Primary  Schools,  regulations  of 42-48 

under  special  care  of  Sub-Committees 16 

new  or  additional,  establishment  of 16 

quarterly  examination  of 16 

annual  examination  of 21 

transfer  of 21 

holidays  and  vacations  for 41 

studies  in 43 

text-books  used  in 43 

Printing,  Committee  on 5,  15 

Promotion  of  pupils 42,  50 

Punctuality  of  instructors  and  pupils  required 30 
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Page 

Punishment,  corporal,  to  be  avoided  when  practicable 32 

Pupils,  admission  of,  to  Public  Schools 32,  50 

Pupils,  children  of  non-residents 32,  88 

not  admitted  to  Public  Schools  without  certificate  of  vaccination . .  39 

excluded  or  suspended  from  school  may  be  reinstated 34 

expelled  or  suspended  from  one  school,  not  to  be  admitted  to  an- 
other except  by  vote  of  the  Board 39 

may  be  detained  after  school 30 

may  be  excluded  or  suspended  from  school,  for  cause 33 

may  be  discharged  for  continued  absence 34 

may  be  admitted  to  school  by  certificate  of  transfer 42,  ^1 

may  be  transferred  from  one  Grammar  School  to  another. ...     18,  51 

not  to  leave  school  before  close  of  session,  without  good  reasons .  •  39 

number  of,  to  each  teacher 43,  49,  55,  58,  61 

promotion  of,  to  Grammar  Schools 42 

required  to  attend  school  regularly ♦ 39 

required  to  be  at  school  punctually 30 

to  have  the  books  and  utensils  used  in  their  classes 37 

to  avoid  idleness,  falseh'd,  profanity,  and  all  other  bad  habits,  30 

to  be  clean,  and  to  have  their  clothes  in  proper  order  ....  39 
while  going  to  school,  and  returning  home,  under  general  inspection 

of  teachers 31 

to  attend  school  in  the  Section  where  they  reside 18 

Qualifications  of  pupils  for  admission  to  Primary  Schools 42 

to  Grammar  Schools 50 

to  English  High  School. 55 

to  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. . .  59 

to  Latin  School 61 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board 6 

examinations  of  Public  Schools '. 16 

reports  of  examinations 17 

Quorum,  a  majority  of  the  Board  required  for  a 3,  6 

when  not  present,  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll 6 

Eecord-books,  blanks,  &c 12 

Rank  of  teachers 23 

Re-appointed  teachers 19 

Recesses  for  pupils 36 

for  Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School  Buildings 43 

Records  to  be  kept  by  each  District  Committee 15,  16 

by  the  Secretary 25 

by  teachers 31 

of  names  of  applicants,  by  the  Superintendent 29 

of  well-qualified  candidates  at  examinations,  to  be  kept . .  19 

and  school  registers 31 
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Page 

Eeconsideration  of  votes 10 

Ke-election  of  teachers 20 

Registers  and  other  school  records  to  be  kept  by  teachers 31 

Kegulations,  general,  of  the  Public  Schools 29 

Regulations,  teachers  required  to  be  familiar  with  and  to  observe 29 

of  Primary  Schools 42-48 

Grammar  Schools 48 

English  High  School 54 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 58 

Latin  School 61 

Rffpeal  of  Rules  and  Regulations 11 

Report,  annual,  to  Secretary  of  State 26 

Reports  of  examinations,  quarterly  and  annual 17,  22 

of  District  Committees  to  be  submitted  in  writing 16 

annual,  of  School  Committee 22 

semi-annual,  of  Superintendent 28 

Returns,  semi-annual,  to  be  made  by  teachers 32 

abstract  of 28 

to  include  names  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  city. .  32 

Rights  and  duties  of  members 9-11 

Rules  and  Regulations,  amendment  of 11 

Committee  on 5,  11 

of  debate 9 

repeal  of 11 

suspension  of 10 

violation  of 9 

Salaries,  Committee  on 5,  13 

of  instructors 23 

of  substitutes 35 

Salaries  of  teachers,  to  commence  with  their  term  of  service 19 

extension  or  change  of,  to  be  referred 13 

bills  for,  examination  of 26 

School  Books  authorized  to  be  used,  see  "  Books." 

School  Committee,  election  of 3 

organization  of 3^  5 

annual  meeting  of,  for  election  of  teachers 6 

quarterly  meetings  of Q 

special  meetings,  call  of 9 

powers  and  duties  of , 3^  4 

judges  of  the  election  of  its  members 4 

President  of 3^  5    7 

Secretary  of 3,  5,  25 

vacancies  in,  how  filled 4,  6 

Festival,  annual 40 
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Page 

School  hours  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 30 

English  High  School 56 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 60 

Latin  School 62 

houses,  erection  or  alteration  of   12,  28 

Schoolhouscs,  Committee  on 5,  12 

warming  and  ventilation  of 13 

names  and  locations  of  Grammar 49 

School  registers,  and  other  records 31 

regulations,  general,  of  the  public  schools 29 

teachers  to  observe 29 

year,  when  it  begins  and  ends 22 

primary  on  Western  Avenue,  special  provisions  relative  to 43 

Schools  for  special  instruction 42 

Scriptures,  reading  of,  in  the  schools 30 

Secretary,  election  of 5 

duties  of 25 

salary  of,  to  be  fixed 5 

shall  call  the  roll,  &c 6 

of  State,  annual  report  sent  to 26 

Sections,  Grammar  School,  boundaries  of 65 

Semi-annual  returns,  abstract  of 28 

to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 32 

Sewing,  instruction  in  shall  be  given ;  teachers  of 18 

may  be  taught  in  Primary  Schools 43 

Singing,  (see  Music,  vocal,) ." 14 

in  Primary  Schools 43 

Special  instruction,  schools  for 42 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Board,  called  by  the  President 9 

twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  be  given  of . . .  9 

the  Board  may  hold,  when  necessary 6 

Standing  Committees,  annual  appointment  of 5,  6 

chairmen  of 6 

duties  of. 11-22 

State  Scholarships 27 

Sub-Committees  of  District  Committees 16 

Subscription  or  contribution  not  allowed  in  Schools 37 

Substitutes  for  absent  teachers,  employment  of 35 

compensation  of 35 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  election,  duties,  and  salary  of 26-29 

Suspension  of  pupils 33 

of  Kules  of  the  Board 10 

of  schools  on  public  occasions • 41 

Tardiness  of  pupils  forbidden,  and  subject  to  penalty 39 
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Teachers  (see  Instructors). 

mode  of  choosing 23 

canvassing  list  of,  annually 20 

leaving  service,  Secretary  to  be  notified  of 32 

Teachers,  new,  appointment  of 19,  24 

Secretary  to  be  notified  of 32 

of  sewing 19 

transfer  of 21 

examination  of  candidates  for,  before  appointment 19 

general  duties  of 29-37 

may  visit  other Tublic  Schools 32 

required  to  be  at  their  schools  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 

prescribed  for  opening,  each  session 30 

to  exercise  general  care  over  pupils  while  going  to  school  and 

returning  home 31 

to  make  semi-annual  returns  to  the  Superintendent 32 

required  to  give  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of 

their  schoolrooms 35 

Temperature  of  schoolrooms,  teachers  required  to  attend  to 35 

Temporary  residence  of  children,  for  purpose  of  attending  school 38 

Text-books,  Committee  on 5,  13 


% 


introduction  of  new 14 


for  indigent  children 12,  37 

Tracts,  distribution  of,  in  schools,  prohibited 37 

Transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  section  to  another 18 

from  one  Primary  School  to  another 42 

of  Primary  Schools 21 

of  teachers , 21 

from  one  grade  of  school  to  another 19 

Truants,  habitual,  to  be  reported  to  Truant  Officers 39 

Vacancies  in  School  Committee 4,  6 

Vacations,  holidays  and 40 

Vaccination,  certificates  of \ 39 

Ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  teachers  to  attend  to 35 

and  warming  of  sclioolhouses 13 

Visits,  teachers  may  make  to  other  schools 32 

Vocal  Music,  teachers  of 14 

instruction  in 43,  53,  60 

Votes,  when  doubted  members  shall  rise 7 

reconsideration  of 10 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  reading  of , 41 

Well-qualified  candidates  at  examinations,  record  to  be  kept  of 19 

Yards  and  out-buildings,  care  of . . .  -. 36 

Year,  school,  beginning  and  end  of , 22 

Yeas  and  Nays,  to  be  taken  if  called  for  by  one  fifth 8 


ORGANIZATION 


PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


FOR     1865. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 
Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Jr.  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex  officio. 


Term  Expires  Jan.  1866. 

Term  Expires  Jan.  1867. 

Tek:\i  Expires  Jan.  ikch. 

WABD 

1.  —  George  F.  Haskins, 
Horace  Dodd. 

Benjamin  Fessenden, 
Cliarles  A.  Turner, 

William  A.  Kreuger, 
Joseph  D.  Fallon. 

2, 

—  Samuel  T.  Cobb, 
Seth  C.  Ames. 

Edwin  Wriglit, 
Bradford  L.  Crocker. 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury. 

3. 

—  Anrou  P.  Ilicliardson, 
George  Ilubbai'd. 

Aurelius  L.  Weymouth, 
Timotliy  H.  Smitli. 

Benjamin  T.  Gould, 
Michael  Leary. 

4. 

—  Dexter  S.  Kiug, 
John  A.  Lamsou. 

Natlianiel  B.  Shurtleff, 
Ezra  Palmer. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer, 
Orriu  S.  Sanders. 

5. 

—  William  C.  Williamson, 
Henry  Warren. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley, 
Robert  I.  Burbank. 

John  F.  Jarvis, 
Warren  S.  Beal. 

6. 

—  Samuel  K.  Lothrop, 
Henry  W.  Haynes. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr. 
Loring  Lotlirop. 

J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Calvin  G.  Page. 

7. 

—  Patrielc  Riley, 
George  Hayward. 

Michael  Morau, 
M.  Field  Fowler. 

John  P.  Ordway, 
Charles  Butler. 

8. 

—  Elij:Ui  C.Drew, 
Edmund  T.  Eastman. 

Dio  Lewis, 
Charles  H.  Spring. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer, 
William  H.  Page. 

9. 

—  Elisha  Bassett, 
Charles  Torrey. 

Joseph  L.  Drew, 
William  E.  Underwood. 

Jacob  M.  Manning, 
M.  Denman  Ross. 

10. 

—  Stephen  L.  Emery, 
Henry  W.  Harrington. 

Charles  Edward  Cook, 
Ira  L.  Moore. 

Enoch  C.  Rolfe, 
Salem  T.  Lamb. 

11. 

—  Wm.  H.  Learnard,  Jr. 
Matthias  Kich. 

Alden  Speare, 
Charles  W.  Slack. 

Robert  C.  Waterston, 
Benjamin  W.  Williams. 

12. 

—  J.  Proctor  Haslcins, 
Edward  H.  Brainard. 

Edwin  Briggs, 
Nathaniel  Hayes. 

Henry  A.  Drake, 
Francis  H.  Underwood 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Barnard  Capen,  Secretary  of  School  Committee. 


ORGANIZATION 


BOARD  OE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ELECTIONS.     " 

Messrs.  Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street. 

Benjamin  Fcssenden,  25  Charter  Street. 
Edward  H.  Brainard,  161  Broadway. 
Stephen  L.  Emery,  G03  Tremont  Street. 
William  C.  Williamsoii,  23  McLean  Street. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

Messrs.  William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  61  Rutland  Street. 
George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 
George  Hay  ward,  13  Temple  Place. 
Elisha  Bassett,  335  Tremont  Street. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SALARIES. 

Messrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 
Loring  Lothrop,  43  Pinckney  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  50  Essex  Street. 
M.  Field  Fowler,  25  South  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    ACCOUNTS. 

Messrs.  Enoch  C.  llolfc,  G16  Washington  Street, 
Elijah  C.  Drew,  40  State  Street. 
Samuel  T.  Cobb,  27  Cornhill. 
Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 
Salem  T.  Lamb,  10  Burroughs  Place. 

COMMITTEE    ON    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Messrs.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  82  Mount  Vernon  Street 
Ezra  Palmer,  1  Trcmont  Place. 
John  F.  Jarvis,  22  Lcverett  Street. 
John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SCHOOLnOUSES. 

Messrs.  William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  2  Beacon  Street 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  131  Washington  Street 
Charles  Edward  Cook,  220  Washington  Street 
Edwin  AYright,  9  Joy's  Building. 

COMMITTEE    ON    MUSIC. 

Messrs.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  3 1  Chestnut  Street 
Aaron  P.  Eiuhardson,  17  Green  Street 
John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  282  Fourth  Street 
Eobert  C.  W^aterston,  71  Chester  Square. 

COMMITTEE    ON     PRINTING. 

Messrs.  Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street 
J.  Proctor  Haskins,  Seventh,  near  E  Street 
Warren  S.  Beal,  2  Blossom  Court. 
Benjamin  W.  AVilliams,  36  Clarendon  Street 
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COMMITTEE    ON    GYMNASTICS    AND    MILITARY    DRILL. 

Messrs.  George  Hay  ward,  13  Temple  Place. 
Edward  H.  Brainard,  161  Broadway. 
J.  Baxter  Upliam,  31  Chestnut  Street. 
Eobert  I.  Burbank,  8  Staniford  Street. 
William  B.  Fowle,  7  W.  Chester  Park. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC  LATIN   SCHOOL,  BEDFORD    STREET. 

COMMITTEE. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Chairman,  2  Beacon  Street. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Secretary,  282  Fourth  Street. 

William  B.  Fowle,  7  West  Chester  Park. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

Edwin  Wright,  9  Joy's  Building. 

Aurelius  L.  Weymouth,  9  Green  Street. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 

Henry  W,  Haynes,  35  Court  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

Edmund  T,  Eastman,  50  Essex  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Manning,  9  Boylston  Place. 

Charles  Edward  Cook,  220  Washington  Street. 

Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 

Francis  Gardner,  Master, 

Edward  H.  Magill,  Sub-Master. 

William  R.  Dimmock,  Sub-Master. 

Charles  J.  Capen,  Moses  Merrill,  Joseph  A.  Hale,  and  Albert  Palmer, 

Ushers. 
Edward  Coquard,  Teacher  of  French. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL,  BEDFORD   STREET. 

COMMITTEE. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  Chairman,  12  Chestnut  Street 
Salem  T.  Lamb,  Secretary,  10  Burroughs  Place. 
William  B.  Fowle,  7  West  Chester  Park. 
*  Charles  A.  Turner,  364  Hanover  Street. 

Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street 
Benjamin  T.  Gould,  1  Prospect  Street 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street 
Henry  Warren,  25  Green  Street. 
Patrick  Eiley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 
Elijah  C.  Drew,  40  State  Street 
William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 

Thomas  Sherwin,  Master. 

Charles  M.  Cumston,  First  Sub-Master. 

Luther  W.  Anderson,  Second  Sub- Master. 

Ephraim  Hunt,  William  Nichols,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Babson,  Ushers. 

William  N.  Bartholomew,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

MASOX   STREET. 

COMMITTEE. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  Chairman,  82  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

John  F,  Jarvis,  Secretary,  22  Leverctt  Street 

William  B.  Fowle,  7  West  Chester  Park. 

Benjamin  Fcssendcn,  22  Charter  Street. 

Samuel  T.  Cobb,  2  Belmont  Square. 

Aaron  P.  Richardson,  17  Green  Street 

Ezra  Palmer,  ^1  Treraont  Place. 

George  Hay  ward,  13  Temple  Place. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer,  131  Washington  Street 

Elisha  Bassett.  335  Tremont  Street 

Enoch  C.  Rolfe,  616  Washington  Street 

Alden  Speare,  15  E.  Brookline  Street. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street 

William  H.  Seavey,  Master. 

Harriet  E.  Caryl,  Head  Assistant. 

Jane  H.  Stickney,  Sxiperintendent  of  Training  Department. 

Sarah  D.  Duganne,  Assistant  Training  Department. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Maria  A.  Bacon,  Mary  E.  Sea tes, 

Margaret  A.  Badger,  Adeline  L.  Sylvester, 

Helen  W.  Avery,  Mary  H.  Ellis, 

Emma  A.  Temple,  Frances  A.  Poole, 

Catliarine  Knapp,  Elizabeth  C.  Light, 

William  N.  Bartholomew,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  Teacher  of  Mvsic. 
Philip  Wilner,  Teacher  of  German. 
Edward  Coquard,  Teacher  of  French. 


THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 

ARRANGED   IN  ALPHABETICAL   ORDER. 


ADAMS    SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Seth  C.  Ames,  Chairman,  131  Webster  Street. 
Samuel  T.  Cobb,  Secretary,  2  Belmont  Square. 
Edwin  Wright,  134  Lexington  Street. 
Bradford  L.  Crocker,  121  Webster  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  82  Salem  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 

ADAMS    SCHOOL,    BELMONT    SQUARE,    EAST    BOSTON. 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Master,  Jane  S.  Tower,  Head  Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  14,  Master's  Room. 

Frank  F.  Preble,  Sub-Master,  Margaret  J.  Allison,  Read  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2,  Room  8.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Girls.     Room  12. 

Louisa  E.  Harris,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  II.,  Div  1,  Boys.     Room  4. 

Assistants. 

Martha  E.  Webb,  Mary  M.  Morse, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Boys.     Room  6.         CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Boys.     Room  5. 
Juliette  J.  Pierce,  Almira  G.  Smith, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Boys.     Room  7.         CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Girls.    Room  1. 
Josephine  J.  Longley,  Sarah  J.  D'Arcy, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Girls.     Room  10.         CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Boys.     Room  3. 

Lucy  A.  Wiggin, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Girls.    Room  2. 
Eunice  H.  C.  Culver,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
,  Instructor  in  Music. 
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Teachers. 
Emily  C.  Morse, 
Rosa  L.  Morse, 
Eliza  A.  Wiggin, 
Mary  L.  McLoud, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Esther  L.  Morse, 
Elizabeth  Lincoln, 
Mary  H.  Allen, 
Susan  D.  Wilde, 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
No.  1  —  Sumnre  Street, 
2         "  " 

Adams  Schoolhouse, 


1  —  Webster  Street. 

2  "  " 
3 


Sub-  Committees. 


^Messrs.  Cobb  &  Smith. 

i 
J 

^Messrs.  Ames  &  Smith. 
J 


BIGELOW   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  Chairman,  333  Broadway. 
Nathaniel  Hayes,  Secretary/,  E  Street,  cor.  Broadway 
J.  Proctor  Haskins,  8  Woodward  Street. 
Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
Edward  H.  Brainard,  161  Broadway. 
Francis  H,  Underwood,  282  Fourth  Street. 
William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 

BIGELOW    SCHOOT,    FOURTH    STREET,    SOUTH   BOSTON. 


Charles  Goodwin  Clark,  Master, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1. 

Thomas  H.  Barnes,  Svh- Master. 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  9. 


Sarah  E.  Fisher, 

CI.  XL,  Div.  1,  Room  2. 
Mary  A.  Hale, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2,  Room  5. 
Lydia  E.  Tonkin, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1,  Room  6. 
Lucinda  P.  Works, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  3. 
Roxanna  M.  Blanchard, 

CI.  III..  Div.  4.  Room  7. 


Rachel  C.  Mather,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1,  Room  4. 
Mary  A.  Currier,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1,  Room  1. 
Celinda  Seaver,  Jlead  Assistant, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1,  Room  11. 
Assista7its. 

Lavinia  B.  Pendleton, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  5,  Room  10. 
Florence  W.  Stetson, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2,  Room  8. 
Julia  Clapp. 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2,  Room  14. 
Elizabeth  Williams, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  3,  Room  13. 
Clara  E.  Farrington, 

CI.  IV.  Div.  4,  Room  12. 
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Washington  Village  Branch. 

Harriet  S.  Howes, 
CI.  IV.,  Divs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Henrietta  M.  Wliiton,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Josepli  B.  Sliarland,  Teacher  of  Music. 


PRIMAKY    SCHOOLS. 

Teachers.  Location. 

Martha  C.  Jenks,  No.  1  —  Hawes  Hall, 

Mary  P.  Colburn,  2 

Ann  Jane  Lj-on,  4          "          " 

Lucy  E.  T.  Tinkham,  5          "          " 

Alice  Danforth,  6           "          " 

Anna  C.  Gill,  7 

Caroline  II.  Holder,  8          '•          " 

Sarah  A.  Graham,  1  —  Lyceum  Hall, 

Josephine  B.  Cherrington,        2  "           " 

Maria  A.  Cook,  Washington  Village, 

Emeline  L.  Tolman,  "                  " 


Harriet  A.  Clapp, 
Mary  L.  Howard, 


Mattapan  Hall, 
Rear  of  Hawes  Hall, 


Suh-  Committee. 
Haskins  and  Brainard. 
Haskins  and  Hayes. 

>  Page  and  Briggs. 

Haskins  and  Hayes. 
Haskins  and  Brainard. 
Page  and  Briggs. 
Haskins  and  Brainard. 
Page  and  Briggs. 

■  Briggs  and  Underwood. 

Haskins  and  Brainard. 
Page  and  Bri 'gs. 


BOWDITCH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Henry  W.  Haynea,  Chairman^  35  Court  Street 

M.  Field  Fowler,  Secretary,  25  South  Street. 

Thomas  M.  Brewer,  131  Washington  Street. 

Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

George  Hayward,  13  Temple  Place. 

Michael  Moran,  73  Purchase  Street. 

William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street 

Dio  Lewis,  20  Essex  Street 

John  A.  Lamson,  1  Staniford  Street. 
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BOWDITCn    SCnOOL,    SOUTH    STREET. 

William  T.  Adams,  Master,  Clarinda  R.  F.  Treadwell,  Head  Ass't, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 

Caroline  L.  G.  Badger,  Head  Ass't,       Susan  H.  Thaxter,  Head  Assistant, 
Master's  Room,  CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 

Sarah  E.  Daley,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 


Catherine  S.  Clinton, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Frances  R.  Honey, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Ellen  McKendry, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Ann  Nowell, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  4. 
Mary  E.  Nichols, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 

Sarah  A.  Pope,  Assistant, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  5. 


Assistants. 

Caroline  W.  Marshall, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Mary  M.  T.  Foley, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 
Annie  B.  Thompson, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Rosalie  Y.  Abbott, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Carolyn  E.  Jennison, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 


Georgiana  M.  L.  Evert,  Assistant, 
Ci.  IV.,  Div.  6. 


CI.  IV.,  Div.  7. 


Joseph  E.  Sharland,  Music  Teacher. 
Eliza  A.  Baxter,  Sewing  Teacher. 
Henry  Farmer,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 
Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason, 
Angelia  M.  Newmarch, 
Maria  J.  Coburn, 
Ruth  H.  Clapp, 
Octavia  C.  Heard, 
Mary  G.  Hillman, 
Harriette  B.  Cutler, 
H.  Isabella  Hopkins, 
Celeste  Weed, 
Julia  B.  Lombard, 


Location. 

Sub-  Committees. 

io.  1  — High  Street  Place, 

Mr.  Moran. 

2         "           " 

(( 

"  Lamson. 

3 

" 

"  Fowler. 

^         (<           (< 

" 

"  Page. 

5         "           " 
6 
Belcher  Lane, 

it 

"  Hayward. 
"  Ordway. 
"  Riley. 

((                  u 

"  Brewer. 

Lane  Place, 

"  Lewis. 

Purchase  Place, 

"  Haynes. 
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BOWDOIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  A.  Lamson,  Chairman,  1  Staniford  Street. 
Calvin  G.  Page,  Secretary,  69  Myrtle  Street. 
Aaron  P.  Eichardson,  17  Green  Street. 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  2  Beacon  Street. 
J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 
Loring  Lothrop,  43  Pinckney  Street. 
Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 
Orrin  S.  Sanders,  11  Bowdoin  Street. 
Eobert  I.  Burbank,  8  Staniford  Street. 


BOWDOIN    SCHOOL,    MYRTLE    STREET. 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  Master,  Deborah  Norton,  2d  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Sarah  J.  Mills,  \st  Head  Assistant,        Mary  Young,  id  Head  Assistant, 


CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 


Emily  G.  Wetherbee, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Sophia  B.  Horr, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Eliza  A.  Fay, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  I. 
Irene  W.  Wentworth, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 

Assistants. 

Martha  A.  Palmer, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Lucy  C.  Gould, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Mary  F.  Grant, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Ann  E.  Kimball, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
,  Music  Teacher. 


Teachers. 


Albertina  G.  Porter, 
C.  Eliza  Wason, 
Charlotte  A.  Curtis, 
Olivie  Ruggles, 
Lydia  A.  Isbel, 
Louise  J.  Hovey, 


Helen  M.  Adams, 
Sarah  E.  Adams, 
Marianne  Stephens, 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
Somerset  Street, 

Blossom  Street, 


Joy  Street, 

Old  Phillips  Schoolhouse, 


Sub-  Committees. 
Mr.  Lamson. 
"  Palmer. 
"  Richardson. 
"  Sanders. 
"  Richardson. 
"  Lothrop. 
"  Sanders. 

>      "  Page. 

"  Uphara. 
"  Burbank. 
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BOYLSTOX  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Edmund  T.  Eastman,  Chairman,  50  Essex  Street 

John  A.  Lam  son,  Secretary,  1  Staniford  Street. 

Patrick  Riley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 

John  P.  Ordway,  42  Bedford  Street. 

Charles  Torrey,  105  Boylston  Street. 

M.  Field  Fowler,  25  South  Street. 

Michael  Moran,  73  Purchase  Street. 

Charles  Butler,  291  Washington  Street. 

Dio  Lewis,  20  Essex  Street. 

Edward  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 


BOYLSTON    SCHOOL,    FORT    UILL, 


Alfred  Hewins.  Jfaste?; 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
John  Jameson,  Suh-Master, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 


Henry  H.  Kimball,  Usher, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Mary  A.  Davis,  Head  Assistant, 

Master's  Room. 


Assistants. 

Sarah  Fuller, 

Jane  M.  Bullard, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 

CI.  IV. 

Div.  2. 

Mary  L.  Holland, 

Caroline  A. 

Morrill, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 

CI.  IV. 

Div.  3. 

Josephine  M.  Hanna, 

Emily  S.  Hutchins, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 

CI.  IV. 

,  Div.  4. 

Susan  B.  Leeds, 

Annie  M.  Heustis, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  L 

CI.  IV. 

Div.  5. 

«*■..„-•.   m„^^i.r.,.. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub-Comrniitee 

Clara  A.  Clarke, 

No.  1 

—  Lane  Place, 

Mr.  Eastman. 

Margaret  F.  Tappan, 

2 

" 

"  Torrey. 

Annie  C.  Haley, 

3 

U                    .1 

"  Eastman. 

Adelia  E.  Edwards, 

4 

" 

"  Ordway. 

Julia  A.  B.  Gleason, 

5 

<<             it 

"  Fowler. 

Ellen  M.  Perkins, 

6 

U                    It 

"  Lamson. 

Mary  E.  Sawyer, 

7 

t(             t( 

"  Butler. 

Maria  B.  Clapp, 

8 

a              u 

"  Moran. 
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Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell, 

1- 

-  Washington  Square, 

Mr.  Torrey. 

Anna  M.  Lecain, 

2 

"                   " 

"  Riley. 

Ruth  E.  Rowe, 

3 

<(                   (( 

"  Fowler. 

Julia  A.  O'Hara, 

i 

((                   (( 

"  Ordway. 

Mary  L.  G.  Hanlej, 

5 

((                   <( 

"  Riley. 

Lydia  B.  Felt, 

6 

((                   (( 

"  Palmer. 

BRIMMER  SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Edward  Cook,  Chairman,  220  Washington  Street, 

Salem  T.  Lamb,  Secretary,  10  Burroughs  Place. 

Elisha  Bassett,  335  Tremont  Street. 

Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 

Enoch  C.  Eolfe,  616  Washington  Street. 

M.  Denman  Eoss,  76  Boylston  Street. 

Charles  Torrey,  105  Boylston  Street. 

Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Manning,  9  Boylston  Place. 


BRIMMER  SCHOOL,    COMMON    STREET. 

Joshua  Bates,  Master,  Rebecca  L.  Duncan,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I,,  Div.  1.  CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 

William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Sub-Master,  Mary  E.  Beck,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 

David  A.  Caldwell,  Usher, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 


Lavina  E.  Bunton, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Mercie  T.  Snow, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Luthera  W.  Bird, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Amanda  Snow, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants, 


Harriet  N.  Lane, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 
Mercy  A.  Davie, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Sarah  J.  Marcli, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Annie  E.  English, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
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Annie  P.  James, 
CI.  TIL,  Div.  3. 


Susan  P.  Cunningham, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 

Caroline  B.  Lerow, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  5. 

Joseph  B.  Shai'land,  Music  Teacher. 
Charles  Gavett,  Janiior. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Teachers.                               Location. 

Suh  •  Committee. 

Martha.J.  Coolidge,             No.  1- 

-  Newbern  Place, 

Mr.  Rolfe. 

Dorcas  B.  Baldwin,                     2 

(i                  a 

"  Lamb. 

Catharine  M.  E.  Richardson,     3 

a                 (( 

"  Ross. 

Eliza  F.  Moriarty,                       1  - 
Lucy  H.  Symonds,                      2 
Mary  C.  Willard,                        1- 

-  Indiana  Place, 

((             (( 

-Nassau  Hall, 

?      "  Torrey. 
"  Rolfe. 

Helen  M.  Dexter,                        1  - 

-Warren  Street, 

"  Harrington, 

Sarah  R.  Bowles,                        2 

it            (< 

"  Bassett. 

Emma  F.  Burrill,                        3 
Rebecca  J.  Weston,                    4 

(<            (I 

"  Harrington. 
"  Bassett. 

Deborah  K.  Burgess,                 5 
Sarah  Farley,                              6 
Eliza  E.  Foster,                          7 

"  Drew. 
"  Lamb. 
"  Drew. 

Mary  Beal,                                   1  - 
Charlotte  L.  Young,                   2 
Annie  L.  Pierce,                          3 

-Way  Street, 

a             (< 
((             <( 

*•  Manning. 
"  Ross. 
"  Manning. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL  DISTKICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Edwin  Wright,  Chairman,  134  Lexington  Street. 
Bradford  L.  Crocker,  Secretary/,  124  Webster  Street. 
J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  4  Princeton  Street. 
Samuel  T.  Cobb,  2  Belmont  Square. 
Seth  C.  Ames,  131  Webster  Street. 
Horace  Dodd,  178  Salem  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  82  Salem  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  Street. 
M 
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CHAPMAN   SCHOOL,    EUTAW   STREET. 


John  P.  Averill,  Master, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 

George  R.  Marble,  Suh-Master, 

CI.  L,  Div.  2. 
James  W.  Webster,  Sub-Master, 

CI.  II.,  Divs.  1  and  2. 


Sarah  F.  Russell, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Sarah  E.  Batcheller, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
A.  Delia  Stickney, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Mary  E.  Moore, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Louisa  M.  Collyer, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Melissa  E.  D'Arcy, 

CI.  III.,  Divs.  1  and  2. 
Sarah  T.  Butler, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Ellen  R.  White,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Philura  Wright,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Roxellana  Howard,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  IL,  Div.  1. 
Maria  D.  Kimball,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Assistants. 

Jane  F.  Reid, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Olive  L.  Rogers, 

CI.  IV.,  Divs.  1  and  2. 
Ellen  I.  Bishop, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Caroline  Whitney, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Lydia  B.  Smith, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Ellen  F.  Ryder, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Harriet  N.  Weed, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 


Frances  C.  Close,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
,  Teacher  of  Music. 


Teachers. 
Ellenette  Pillsbury, 
Mary  C.  Hall, 
Frances  H.  Turner, 
Hannah  F.  Crafts, 
Margaret  A.  Bartlett, 
Harriet  N.  Tyler, 
Jane  E.  Beale, 
Sarah  A.  Pratt, 
Mary  D.  Day, 
M.  Jane  Peaslee, 
Huldah  H.  Mitchell, 
Caroline  A.  Littlefield, 
Caroline  L.  Ditson, 
Almarctta  J.  Critchett, 
Mary  E.  Gray, 
Mary  A.  Ford, 
Ellen  M.  Robbins, 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Location. 
No.  1  —  Lexington  Street, 

2  "  " 

3  "  " 

1  —  Monmouth  Street, 

2  "  " 

1  —  Bennington  Hall, 

1  —  Porter  Street, 

2  "  " 

3  "  " 

4  a  a 

5  "  " 

6  "  " 


Suh-  Committee. 
Mr.  Wright. 

"  Crocker. 
"  Wright. 


}  Messrs.  Woodbury 
1  and  Dodd. 


J 


1—  Saratoga  Street,  No.  224,  ' 

2  <'  '(  (' 

3  "  "  " 

1  "  "       No.  374, 

2  ((  <<  (< 


Mr.  Woodbury. 
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DAYIGHT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE, 

Mathias  Eich,  Chairman,  8  West  Dedham  Street. 

Benjamin  W.  Williams,  Secretary,  36  Clarendon  Street. 

W^illiam  H.  Learnard,  Jr.  61  Eutland  Street. 

Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street. 

Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 

M.  Denman  Eoss,  76  Boylston  Street. 

Stephen  L.  Emery,  603  Tremont  Street. 

Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 

Eobert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 

Ira  L.  Moore,  650  Washington  Street. 


DWIGHT    SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD    STREET. 

James  A.  Page,  Master,  Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  Uslier, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  II.,  Div.  I. 

Charles  Hutchins,  Suh-Master,  Mary  T.  Ross,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2.  CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 


Mary  C.  Browne, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2, 
Martha  A.  Joslin, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Eliza  A.  Allen, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Eva  M.  Keller, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 


Assistants. 

Jane  M.  Hight, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 
Clara  B.  Gould, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
S.  Amelia  Everett, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Jane  E.  Bunton, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Sarah  J.  Pilsbury, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 

Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Thomas  W.  Pemberton,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Teachers. 

Location. 

Suh-  Committees. 

Mary  C.  R.  Towle, 

No.  1- 

—  Rutland  Street, 

Mr.  Waterston, 

Martha  B.  Lucas, 

2 

" 

"  Slack. 

Sarah  E.  Crocker, 

3 

(( 

"  Rich. 

Henrietta  Draper, 

4 

(( 

"  Williams. 

Eliza  G.  Swett, 

5 

(( 

"  Speare. 

Jane  P.  Titcomb, 

6 

(( 

"  Moore. 
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ELIOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Edward  D.  Gr.  Palmer,  Chairman,  3  Montgomery  Place. 

Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Secretary,  47  Court  Street. 

Charles  A.  Turner,  364  Hanover  Street. 

George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 

Benjamin  Tessenden,  25  Charter  Street. 

Benjamin  T.  Gould,  1  Prospect  Street. 

Horace  Dodd,  178  Salem  Street. 

William  A.  Krueger,  42  Sheafe  Street. 

Warren  S.  Beal,  2  Blossom  Court. 

Michael  Leary,  Merrimac  House. 

ELIOT     SCHOOL,    NORTH    BENNET    STREET. 

Samuel  W.  Mason,  Master,  Walter  H.  Newell,  Usher, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 

McLaurin,  F.  Cook,  Sub-Master,  Marcy  Foster,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  2.  CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 


Elizabeth  M.  Turner, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Sarah  C.  Goodrich, 

CL  II.,  Div.  3. 
Mary  A.  E.  Sargent, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Frances  M.  Bodge, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Sarah  Larrabee, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 


Assistants. 

Mary  F.  Perkins, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 
0.  Augusta  Welch, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Mary  E.  Hutchins, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Georgiana  D.  Russell, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Lydia  K.  Potter, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Music  Teacher. 
Patrick  Reardon,  Janitor. 


Teachers. 
Sarah  A.  Winsor, 
Sophia  Shepherd, 
Clarissa  Davis, 
Cleone  G.  Tewksbury, 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
No.  1  —  Snelling  Place, 

9  ((  (( 

3  "  " 


Suh-  Committees. 
\  Mr.  Dodd. 

"  Fessenden, 
"  Fallon. 
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Antonia  Harvey, 

5  —  Snelling  Place, 

Mr.  Palmer. 

Harriet  S.  Boody, 

6 

"  Fessenden. 

Eliza  Brintnall, 

1  —  22  Charter  Street, 

"  Gould. 

Eliza  J.  Cosgrave, 

2  "            " 

3  "            " 

4  <4               «« 

"  Turner. 

Juliaette  Davis, 

^     "  Leary. 

Julia  Ann  Cutts, 

1  — Rear  22  Charter  Street, 

"  Turner. 

Sarah  Ripley, 

2            " 

>     "  Beal. 

Josephine  0.  Paine, 

3            "                    " 

Frances  E.  Harrod, 

1  — North  Bennet  Street, 

"  Kjrueger. 

Catharine  S.  Sawyer, 

2                  U                  U                  li 

"  Palmer. 

Mary  E.  Barrett, 

Q                    (C                   <(                   <( 

"  Haskins. 

Margaret  J.  Flood, 

i 

"  Gould. 

EVERETT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Alden  Speare,  Chairman,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 
Stephen  L.  Emery,  Secretary,  603  Tremont  Street. 
Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street. 
Matthias  Kich,  8  West  Dedham  Street. 
William  H.  Leamard,  Jr.  61  Eutland  Street 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  50  Esses  Street. 
Charles  H.  Spring,  7  Harrison  Avenue. 
M.  Denman  Eoss,  76  Boylston  Street. 
Eobert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 
Benjamin  W.  Williams,  36  Clarendon  Street. 


EVERETT    SCHOOL,    WEST    NORTHAMPTON    STREET. 
George  B.  Hyde,  Master,  Anna  C.  Ellis,  Head  Assistant, 


CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Francis  E.  Keller,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  I. 


CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Emma  F.  Titus,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 
Louisa  Tucker,  Read  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
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Helen  Beaumont, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Frances  E.  Josselyn, 

CL  II.,  Div.  3. 
Anna  B.  Thompson, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Emily  F.  Tolman, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 


Assistants. 

Mary  A.  Gavett, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Louisa  M.  AUine, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Elizabeth  A.  Browne, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Ann  J.  Bolden, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Sarah  W.  Pollard, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
Martha  A.  Sargent,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

,  Music  Teacher. 

Thomas  W.  Pemberton,  Janitor. 


Teachers. 
Eliza  C.  Gould, 
Laura  A.  Farnsvirorth, 
Mary  A.  Crocker, 
Anna  R.  Frost, 
Caroline  S.  Lamb, 
Lydia  A.  Sawyer, 
Mary  T.  Bunton, 
Hannah  M.  Coolidge, 
Caroline  F.  Barr, 
Lydia  F.  Blanchard, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 
No.  1  —  Concord  Street, 

9  ((  (( 

3  "  " 

4  u  " 

5  "  " 

6  "  " 

rr  il  (C 

9  "  " 

11  " 

12  "  " 


Suh-  Committees. 
Mr.  Williams. 
"  Speare. 

>     "  Slack. 

"  Learnard. 
"  Spring. 
"  Eastman. 
"  Ross. 
"  Rich. 
"  Waterston. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Enocli  C.  Eolfe,  Chairman,  616  Washington  Street. 

Benjamin  W.  Williams,  Secretary,  36  Clarendon  Street 

Ira  L.  Moore,  650  Washington  Street. 

William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street. 

William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.  61  Eutland  Street. 

Matthias  Eich,  8  West  Dedham  Street. 

Alden  Speare,  15  East  Brookline  Street. 

Joseph  L.  Drew,  52  Warren  Street. 

Eobert  C.  Waterston,  71  Chester  Square. 

Stephen  L.  Emery,  603  Tremont  Street 

Charles  W.  Slack,  10  Garland  Street 
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FRANKLIN    SCHOOL,    RINGGOLD   STREET. 

Granville  B.  Putnam,  Master,  Sarah  A.  Gale,  Read  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 

Amelia  B.  Hojikins,  Head  Assistant,    Sarah  P.  Mitchell,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 

Catharine  T.  Simonds,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 


Lydia  II.  Emmons, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1, 
Mary  J.  Leach, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Isabella  M.  Harmon, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
L.  Isabel  Barry, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 

P.  Catharine  Bradford, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Abby  D.  Tucker, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  i. 
Anna  E.  Parker, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Mary  A.  Mitchell, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Susan  E.  Gates, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
Maria  S.  Walcott,  Sewing  Teacher. 

,  Music  Teacher. 

Amos  Lincoln,  Janitor. 


Teachers. 
Lucy  M.  Beck, 
Susan  H.  Chaffee, 
Anna  T.  Corliss, 
Josephine  G.  Whipple, 
Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
Frances  M.  Sylvester, 
Hannah  E.  Perry, 
Maria  Jenkins, 
Elizabeth  P.  Cummings, 
Eliza  J.  Dyer, 
Julia  M.  Brown, 
Harriet  M.  Faxon, 
Sarah  S.  Saunders, 
Frances  J.  Crocker, 
Sarah  F.  Mason, 
Lucy  A.  Gate, 
Caroline  A.  Miller, 


PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS 

• 

Location. 

Sub- Committees. 

No.  1  — 

Genesee  Street, 

Mr.  Kolfe. 

2 

ii 

(( 

"    Drew. 

3 

a 

<( 

"    Slack. 

1  — 

Suffolk  Street, 

"    Underwood 

2 

" 

"    Moore. 

3 

(( 

"    Underwood 

4 

(( 

"    Williams. 

5 

(( 

"    Slack. 

6 

(f 

"    Learnard. 

7 

(( 

"    Waterston. 

8 

(( 

"    Eolfe. 

1  — 

Groton  Street, 

"    Speare. 

2 

(( 

"    Williams. 

3 

(( 

"    Slack. 

4 

(< 

"    Moore. 

5 

(( 

"    Eich. 

6 

(( 

"    Learnard. 
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HANCOCK   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTKE. 

Charles  A.  Turner,  Chairman,  364  Hanover  Street. 
Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Secretary,  47  Court  Street. 
E.  D.  G.  Palmer,  3  Montgomery  Place. 
George  F.  Haskins,  2  North  Square. 
Aaron  P.  Eichardson,  1 7  Green  Street- 
Benjamin  Fessenden,  25  Charter  Street, 
Horace  Dodd,  178  Salem  Street. 
George  Hubbard,  32-  Portland  Street. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 
William  A.  Krueger,  42  Sheafe  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  82  Salem  Street. 

HANCOCK   SCHOOL,     BICHMOND   PLACE. 


"William  E.  Sheldon,  Master. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Angelina  A.  Brigham,  Head  Assistant. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 


Slary  L.  Sheffield,  Head  Assistant. 
CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 


Alicia  H.  Gilley, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 
Amy  E.  Bradford, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Helen  M.  Hitchins, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Josephine  M.  Robertson, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Emily  E.  Fessenden, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Martha  F.  Winning, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  4. 
Ellen  A.  Hunt, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Mary  Carleton, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Sarah  E.  White, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Sarah  F.  Stevens, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 
Kate  S.  Doane, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Henrietta  L.  Pierce, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Achsah  Barnes, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Malvina  R.  Brigham, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
Augusta  C.  Kimball, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  5. 
Mary  E.  Nichols. 
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Caroline  Z.  Harrod,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Franklin  Eveleth,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Suh-  Committees. 

Sarah  J.  Copp, 

•      No.  1  - 

-Thacher   Street, 

Mr.  Richardson, 

M.  Alice  Mansiield, 

2 

a                  (( 

"    Turner. 

Sarah  L.  Shepherd, 

3 

(1                  (( 

"    Hubbard. 

Mary  S.  Gale, 

1- 

—  North  Margin  Street, 

"    Dodd. 

Mary  J.  Clark, 

2 

<(                (( 

"    Palmer. 

Mary  P.  Taylor, 

1- 

—  Hanover  Street, 

1"    Fallon. 

Emily  A.  Tewksbury, 

2 

((            li 

Mary  C.  Hayden, 

3 

11            (( 

"    Krueger. 

Adeline  S.  Bodge, 

1- 

—  Bennet  Avenue, 

"    King. 

Ellen  C.  Sawtelle, 

2 

a                <( 

"    Fessenden. 

Esther  W.  Mansfield, 

1- 

—  Sheafe  Street, 

((                  a 

Eunice  F.  Linsley, 

2 

((            i( 

"    Turner. 

Martha  F.  Boody, 

3 

((            (t 

"    Richardson. 

Susan  Page, 

2- 

—  Cooper  Street, 

1"    Smith. 

Harriet  B.  Vose, 

3 

a              (( 

Sarah  F.  ElUs, 

4 

a              i( 

"    Dodd. 

Mary  E.  Gallagher, 

1- 

—  Hanover  Avenue, 

"    Haskins. 

Augusta  H.  Barrett, 

2 

11                     u 

"    Fessenden. 

Maria  A.  Gibbs, 

3 

u                 a 

"    Haskins. 

LAWEEXCE   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Edward  H.  Brainard,  Chairman,  161  Broadway. 
Nathaniel  Hayes,  Secretary,  E  Street,  Cor.  Broadway. 
J.  Proctor  Haskins,  8  Woodward  Street. 
Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street. 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  282  Fourth  Street. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 
Charles  H.  Spring,  7  Harrison  Avenue. 
Michael  Moran,  73  Purchase  Street. 
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LAWRENCE   SCHOOL,     B    STREET,    SOUTH   BOSTON. 


Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Blaster, 

CI.  L,  Div.  1. 
Henry  C.  Hardon,  Stih-Masier, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 


Margaret  Kyle,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Mary  W.  Conant,  Read  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Kate  W.  Towne,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  11.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 


Juliette  Smith, 

CI.  IL,  Div.  3.. 
Alice  Cooper, 

CI.  II,-,  Div.  4. 
Martha  A.  Thompson, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Sarah  O.  Babcock, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Elizabeth  S.  Jefferds, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Margarette  A.  Moody, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 

Sarah  J.  Bliss,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
J.  C.  Burton,  Jaiiitor. 


Louisa  C.  Richards, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Margaret  A.  Gleason, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Caroline  Blanchard, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Eliza  L.  Darling, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4, 
Mary  N.  Moses, 

CI.  IV.,  Divs.  3  &  4. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Suh-  Committees. 

Lucinda  Smfth, 

No.  1  - 

-  Silver  St 

•eet 

Sarah  M.  Dawson, 

2 

Messrs.  Spring  and  Moran. 

Mary  F.  Peeler, 

3 

Sarah  S.  Blake, 

4 

Mary  E.  Baker, 

5 

Messrs.  Moran  and  Spring 

Mary  A.  Macnair, 

6 

Olive  W.  Green, 

1- 

-Mather  Schooll 

ouse. 

Hayes  &  Underwood 

Mary  E.  Eox, 

2 

u 

Haskins   and  Hayes 

Sarah  V.  Cunningham 

3 

" 

Hayes  &  Underwood 

Sarah  F.  Hall, 

4 

(( 

^ 

Mary  K.  Davis, 

5 

u 

>  Haskins  and  Hayes 

Mary  Kyle, 

6 

(( 

J 

Ann  E.  Newell, 

7 

u 

Hayes  and  Underwood 

Eebecca  H.  Bird, 

8 

" 

^ 

Laura  A.  Eeed, 

9 

u 

>Briggs   and  Drake 

Mary  Lincoln, 

10 

<( 

J 
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LIXCOLN   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Chairman,  282  Fourth  Street. 

Nathaniel  Hayes,  Secretary,  E  Street,  corner  of  Broadway. 

J.  Proctor  Haskins,  8  Woodward  Street. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  333  Broadway. 

Edwin  Briggs,  67  Dorchester  Street, 

Edward  H.  Brainard,  161  Broadway. 

Charles  Torrey,  105  Boylston  Street. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL.    BROADWAY,    SOUTH     BOSTON. 


Samuel  Barrett,  Master, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Charles  A.  Morrill,  Suh- Master. 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 


Mary  E.  Balcli,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Abby  M.  Holder,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Myra  S.  Butterfield,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 


Anne  M.  Brown, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Laura  Bartlett, 

CL  III.,  Div.  1. 
Cynthia  H.  Sears, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Ariadne  B.  Jewell, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 


Frances  A.  Nickles, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Harriet  A.  Stowell, 

CI.  IV.,»Div.  3, 
Ellen  R.  Wyuaan, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
Lucy  W.  Clark, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  5. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,   Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 
Elizabeth  Bedlington,   Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Llelzar  Stetson,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Teachers.  Location.  Suh- Committees. 

Laura  J.  Gerry,  No.  3  —  Lincoln  Schoolhouse,  Torroy  and  Brainard. 
Sarah  E.  Varney,  2  —  Rear  of  Hawes  Hall,      Haskins  and  Brainard. 

Lucy  C.  Bartlett,  3  —  Hawes  Hall,  Page  and  Brainard. 
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Teachers. 

Location. 

Caroline  R.  Holway, 

1- 

-City 

Point, 

Caroline  M.  Lyon, 

2 

a 

Tiley  A.  Bolkeom, 

3 

ti 

Susan  W.  Smith, 

4 

<( 

Mary  H.  Faxon, 

"     Chape! 

MaryE.  Easton, 

((        (( 

Suh-  Committees. 


!►  Hayes  and  Drake. 

J 

\  Torrey  and  Braina 


LYMAN  SCPIOOL  DISTEICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

J.  Harvey  Woodbury,  Chairman,  4  Princeton  Street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Secretary,  1  Meridian  Street. 
Bradford  L.  Crocker,  124  Webster  Street. 
Samuel  T.  Cobb,  2  Belmont  Square. 
Seth  C.  Ames,  131  Webster  Street. 
George  Hubbard,  3i  Portland  Street. 
Edwin  Wrigbt,  134  Lexington  Street. 


LYMAN    SCHOOL,    MERIDIAN    STREET,    EAST    BOSTON. 


Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Master, 

01.  I.,  Div.  1.       • 
James  F.  Blackinton,  Suh-Master, 

CI.  11. 


Emma  Clark,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Cordelia  Lothrop,  Head  Assistant, 

Cls.  II.  and  III. 
Eliza  F.  Russell,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  III. 


Mary  A.  Turner, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 

Amelia  H.  Pitman, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  L 


Assistants. 


Harriet  N.  Webster, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  L 

Lucy  J.  Lothrop, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 


Frances  C.  Close,   Teacher  of  Sewing. 
,   Teacher  of  Music. 
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Teachers. 

Location. 

Anna  J.  Duncan, 

No.  1  — Paris  Street,^ 

Abby  M.  Allen, 

2          "         " 

Isabella  A.  Bilby, 

3         "         " 

Hannah  C.  Atkins, 

4         "        " 

Susan  H.  M.  Swan, 

5 

Hannah  L.  Manson, 

6         "         " 

Caroline  l^jiLitclifield, 

Ward  Room, 

Angeline  M.  Cudworth, 

Sumner  Hall, 

Jane  P.  Wood, 

8  Elbow  Street, 

Sub-  Committees. 


^Cudworth  and  Hubbard. 


Mr.  Crocker. 


MAYHEW   SCHOOL  DISTEICT. 

.    COMMITTEE. 

Samuel  H.  Winkley,  Chairman,  5  Chambers  Street. 
Timothy  H.  Smith,  Secretary,  82  Salem  Street 
George  Hubbard,  3^  Portland  Street. 
Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 
AYilliam  C.  Williamson,  23  McLean  Street. 
Calvin  G,  Page,  69  Myrtle  Street. 
Orrin  S.  Sanders,  11  Bowdoin  Street. 


MAYHEW    SCHOOL,     HAWKINS     STREET. 


Samuel  Swan,  Master,  and  Teacher 
of  Music,  CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 

Quincy  E.  Dickerman,  Suh-Master, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 


L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Usher, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Emily  A.  Moulton,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 


Assistants. 


Elizabeth  P.  Hopkins, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 
Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Caroline  F.  Reed, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Elizabeth  L.  West, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 


Elorena  Gray, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Margaret  R.  Atkinson, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Adeline  F.  Cutter, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
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PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


Teacliers. 

Location. 

Suh-Committeei 

Sarah  E.  Copelancl, 

No.  1  — Chardon  Street, 

Mr, 

,  King. 

Maria  L."  Cumiuings, 

2             "            " 

Sanders. 

Bethiah  Whiting, 

3             "            " 

Page. 

Henrietta  B.  Tower, 

5             "            " 

Smith. 

Permelia  Stevens, 

6             "            " 

Sanders. 
Sffith. 

Delia  F.  Linclsley, 

Old  Hancock  Schoolhouse, 

Harriet  S.  Lothrop, 
Harriet  A.  Farrow, 

ft                               (C 

1;; 

Hubbard. 

Lois  M.  Kea, 

South  Margin  Street, 

Williamson. 

Martha  E.  Lauriat, 

67  Merrimac  Street, 

Smith. 

PHILLIPS   SCHOOL  DISTPJCT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Loring  Lothrop,  Chairman,  43  Pinckney  Street. 

Henry  Warren,  Secretary,  25  Green  Street.        , 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  31  Chestnut  Street. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  Street. 

John  r.  Jarvis,  22  Leverett  Street. 

Dexter  S.  King,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 

Henry  Burroughs,  Jr.,  82  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

Eohert  L  Burbank,  8  Staniford  Street. 


PHILLIPS    SCHOOL,    SOUTHAC    STREET. 


James  Hovey,  Master, 

CI.  L,  Div.  1. 
Ampliion  Gates,  Siil-Master, 
CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 


Elias  H.  Marston,  Usher, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  L 
Emma  J.  Fuller,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 


SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 


Ill 


Assistants. 


Laura  !M.  Porter, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 

Lucy  S.  Nevins, 

CI.  II.,  Diy.  1, 

Abby  A.  Reed, 

01.  III.,  Div.  2. 

Elvira  M.  Harrington, 
CI.  III.,  Diy.  3. 


Hannah  M.  Sutton, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Georgiana  H.  Moore, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
M.  Josephine  Dugan, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Emily  A.  Perkins, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,  Music  Teacher. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


Teachers, 

Location. 

Suh- Committees. 

Caroline  P.  Eastman, 

No. 

1  —  Southac  Street, 

Mr. 

.  Jar  vis. 

Sarah  A.  M.  Turner, 

2             "            " 

<( 

Warren 

Mary  A.  Allen, 

3              "            " 

(( 

Burbank. 

Eliza  A.  Corthell, 

1  —  Old  Phillips  Schoolhouse, 

(( 

Jarvis. 

Sarah  Ingalls, 

2             a           ('                      (( 

^ 

Emeline  D.  Fish, 

g             li            a                      (( 

t  " 

King. 

Harriet  H.  King, 

1  —  Joy  Street, 

J 

Euth  M.  Sanborn, 

Western  Avenue, 

(( 

jUpham. 

Addie  L.  Jepson, 

Phillips  Schoolhouse, 

(i 

Warren. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Torrey,  Chairman,  105  Boylston  Street. 
Edmund  T.  Eastman,  Secretary,  50  Essex  Street. 
Henry  W.  Harrington,  3  Corey  Avenue. 
"William  E.  Underwood,  743  Washington  Street. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  8  Edinboro'  Street. 
Elijah  C.  Drew,  40  State  Street. 
Patrick  Eiley,  10  Lincoln  Street. 
George  Hay  ward,  13  Temple  Place. 
William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 
Charles  Butler,  291  Washington  Street. 
Ira  L.  Moore,  650  Washington  Street. 
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QUINCT    SCHOOL,    TYLER    STREET. 


Charles  E.  Valentine,  Master, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
E.  Frank  Wood,  Sub-3f aster, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Henry  C.  Bullard,  Usher, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 


Annie  M.  Lund,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Lydia  A.  Hanson,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  2.  • 


Assistants. 


Harriet  D.  Hinckley, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Louisa  F.  Monroe, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  I. 
Angeline  A.  Moulton, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 
Emily  J.  Tucker, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Olive  M.  Page, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 


CI.  IV.,  Div,  1. 
Elizabeth  T.  Bailey, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Emily  B.  Peck, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
Anna  F.  Hinckley, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  5. 


Josejih  B.  Sharland,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Daniel  Keefe,  Janitor. 


BEANCH  OF  QUINCY  SCHOOL. 


OLD    FRANKLIN  SCUOOLHOUSE. 


Alfred  Bunker,  Usher, 
CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 


E.  Maria  Simonds,  Head  Assistant, 
CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 


Mary  A.  Sylvester, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4, 

Emma  M.  Thomas, 
CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 


CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 
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PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub- Committees. 

Susan  Frizzell, 

No.  1- 

-  East  Street, 

Mr 

.  Moore. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bentley, 

2 

(         (( 

(( 

Harrington. 

Mary  L.  Richards, 

3 

(         (( 

(( 

Hayward. 

Caroline  D.  Pollard, 

4 

(         11 

<( 

Underwood. 

Dora  Norton, 

5 

I         It 

.. 

(( 

Moore. 

Ellen  E.  Leach, 

6 

i              u 

<( 

Butler. 

Catharine  R.  Greenwood, 

7 

(           (( 

(( 

Drew. 

Abby  F.  Hutchins, 

8 

(           (( 

(( 

Brewer. 

Harriet  A.  Bettis, 

9 

(            (( 

11 

Page. 

Priscilla  Johnson, 
Sarah  E.  Lewis, 

10 
11 

(           (( 

]" 

Eastman. 

Elizabeth  C.  Frink, 

12 

i           (( 

a 

Brewer. 

Sophronia  N.  Herrick, 

1 

i           (( 

Place, 

a 

Drew. 

Marian  A.  Flynn, 

2 

i           (( 

" 

n 

Riley. 

Hannah  A.  Lawrence, 
Adeline  Stockbridge, 

3 

4 

I           (1 

]" 

Torrey. 

Matilda  Mitchell, 

Engine 

House,  East  Street, 

(( 

Harrington 

WELLS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  F.  Jarvis,  Chairman,  22  Leverett  Street. 
Henry  Warren,  Secretary,  25  Green  Street. 
Benjamin  T.  Gould,  1  Prospect  Street. 
Loring  Lothrop,  43  Pinckney  Street. 
Samuel  H.  Winkley,  5  Chambers  Street. 
Aurelius  L.  Weymouth,  9  Green  Street. 
Michael  Leary,  Merrimac  House. 
William  C.  Williamson,  23  McLean  Street. 
Warren  S.  Beal,  2  Blossom  Court. 

WELLS    SCHOOL,    BLOSSOM     STREET. 


Reuben  Swan,  Master, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Ellen  F.  Preble,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 

N 


Sarah  J.  Sanborn,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2. 
Bessie  T.  Capen,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  L,  Div    2. 
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Assisiatits. 


Mary  S.  Carter, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 
Sarah  J.  Lothrop, 

CL  II.,  Div.  2. 
Juliana  Sparrell, 

CL  III.,  Div.  1. 
Lydia  S.  Chandler, 

CI.  IIL,  Div.  2. 


Ellen  M.  Brown, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Lydia  A.  Beck, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Elizabeth  P.  Winning, 

CL  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Matilda  A.  Gerry, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 


Joseph  B.  Sharland,   Teacher  of  Music. 
James  Martin,  Janitor. 


PKIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


TeacJiers. 

Location. 

Sub-  Committees. 

Elizabeth  D.  McCluer, 
Mary  E.  Jones, 

No.  1- 
2 

-  Wall  Street, 

] 

Mr.  Warren. 

Anna  A.  James, 

3 

<( 

a 

"     Gould. 

Sarah  A.  Randall,    . 
Harriet  0.  Brown, 

4 
5 

] 

"     Winkley. 

Mary  L.  Bailey, 

6 

li 

<( 

"     Leary. 

Lucy  M.  A.  Redding, 

1- 

-  Poplar 

•  Street, 

"     Lothrop. 

Maria  W.  Turner, 

2 

It 

ii 

"     Weymouth. 

Elizabeth  W.  Snow, 

3 

a 

i( 

\ 

Sarah  C.  Chevaillier, 

4 

(( 

(( 

\ 

"     Beal. 

Elizabeth  S.  Poster, 

5 

(( 

" 

"    Weymouth. 

Mary  S.  Watts, 

6 

(( 

<( 

"     Williamson. 

WINTHROP    SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Chairman,  8  Edinboro'  Street. 

Salem  T.  Lamb,  Secretary,  10  Burroughs  Place. 

Elisha  Bassett,  335  Tremont  Street. 

Elijah  0.  Drew,  40  State  Street. 

Ezra  Palmer,  1  Tremont  Place. 

Enoch  C.  Eolfe,  616  Washington  Street 
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Charles  Edward  Cook,  220 'Washington  Street. 
Charles  H.  Spring,  7  Harrison  Avenue. 
Jacob  M.  Manning,  9  Boylston  Place. 
William  H.  Page,  48  Beach  Street. 

"WINTHROP    SCHOOL,     TREMONT    STREET. 

Robert  Swan,  Master.  Rebecca  P.  Barry,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  3. 
Susan  A.  W.  Loring,  Head  Assistant,  Almira  Seymour,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1.  CI.  II.,  Div.  1. 

May  Gertrude  Ladd,  Head  Assistant,  Mary  Newell,  Head  Assistant, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  2.  CI.  II.,  Div.  2. 


Assistants. 


Abbie  A.  Cutter, 

CI.  I.,  Div.  1. 
Maria  L.  S.  Ogden, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Mary  E.  Moorhouse, 

CI.  II.,  Div.  3. 
Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Mary  E.  Davis, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  1. 
Narcissa  A.  Avery, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  2. 


Mary  J.  Danforth, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  3. 
Julia  A.  Jellison, 

CI.  III.,  Div.  4. 
Emma  K.  Valentine, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  1. 
Frances  C.  Jennison, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  2. 
Hannah  H.  Hosmer, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  3. 
Emily  M.  Hathaway, 

CI.  IV.,  Div.  4. 


Hannah  A  Rolfe,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

,   Ttacher  of  Music. 

Daniel  O'Keefe,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub- Committees. 

Ella  M.  Seaverns, 

No.  1  - 

-  Harrison  Avenue, 

Mr.  Page. 

Rebecca  R.  Thayer, 

2 

((             (( 

"    Palmer. 

Abby  M.  Mills, 

3 

((             <( 

"    Brewer. 

Mary  B.  Brown, 

•      4 

C(                          <1 

"    Rolfe. 

Mary  A.  B.  Gore, 

1- 

-  Tyler  Street, 

"    Drew. 

Anna  0.  Jones, 

2 

U                  (( 

"    Manning. 

Abby  J.  Glover, 

3 

<(           (( 

"    Brewer. 
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Teachers. 

Location. 

Sub-Committees. 

Caroline  M.  Grover, 

No 

.  4  —  Tyler  Street, 

I  Mr.  Cook. 

Hannah  E.  Moore, 

5           " 

Frances  Torrey, 

6           "         " 

"    Spring. 

Anna  M.  Penniman, 
Caroline  L.  P.  Torrey, 

1  —  Hudson  Street, 

2  "            " 

>  "    Bassett. 

Agnes  Duncan, 
Henrietta  K.  Madigan, 

3  "            " 

4  ((           (( 

I  "    Lamb. 

TRUANT   ORFICERS. 


The  city  is  divided  into  four  Truant  Districts,  each  com- 
prehending five  school  districts,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


OFFICERS. 

DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 
BELONGING. 

Chase  Cole, 

North, 

Aflams,  Chapman,  Eliot,  Hancock, 
Lyman. 

George  M.  Felch, 

Central, 

Boylston,  Bowdoin,  Mayhew,  Phil- 
lips, Wells. 

E.  G.  Richardson, 

Southern, 

Brimmer,  Bowditch,  Franklin, 
Quiucy,    Winthrop. 

Phineas  Bates. 

Soath, 

Bigelow,  Dwiglit,  Everett,  Law- 
rence,    Lincoln. 

Each  officer  has  order-boxes  at  certain  convenient  places  in 
his  district,  where  teachers  may  send  notes  when  they  desire  to 
report  cases  of  truancy  to  him. 

These  boxes  are  located  as  follows  :  — 


Order-Boxes. 

North  District. 

Police  Station  No.  1,  Hanover  Street. 
Police  Station  No.  8,  East  Boston. 
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Central  District. 

Boylston  School,  Mayhew  School. 
Police  Station  No.  3,  Joy  Street. 

Southern  District. 

Corner  of  Harrison  Avenue  and  Castle  Street. 
Police  Station  No.  4,  East  Dedham  Street. 
Corner  of  South  and  Summer  streets. 
Nos.  228  and  306  Tremont  Street. 

South  District. 

Police  Station  No.  4,  East  Dedham  Street. 
Police  Station  No.  6,  South  Boston. 

All  the  Truant  Officers  meet  every  Monday  morning  at  10| 
o'clock  at  the  Truant  Court  Room,  in  the  Court  House,  Court 
Square.  Also  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  at  the  room  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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